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BEFORE  GINCHY. 

September,  1916. 

Yon  poisonous  clod, 

(Look !  I  could  touch  it  with  niy  stick !)  that  lies 
In  the  next  ulcer  of  this  shell-pock’ d  land 
To  that  which  holds  me  now ; 

Yon  carrion,  with  its  devil-swarm  of  flies 
Scorning  the  protest  of  the  limp,  cold  hand, 

Which  seems  half-rais’d  to  shield  the  matted  brow  ; 
Those  festering  ra^s  whose  colour  mocks  the  sod ; 
And,  0  ye  gods,  those  eyes ! 

Those  staring,  staring  eyes ! 

How  can  1  gaze  unmov’d  on  sights  like  these? 

What  hideous  enervation  bids  me  sit 
Here  in  the  shelter  of  this  neighbour  pit. 

Untroubled,  unperturb’d,  at  mine  ease. 

And  idly,  coldly  scan 

This  fearsome  relic  of  what  once  was  man? 

Alas  !  what  icy  spell  hath  set 

The  seal  upon  warm  pity?  Whence 
This  freezing  up  of  every  sense? 

I  think  not  I  lack  pitifulness ; — I  know 
That  my  affections  were  not  ever  so; 

My  heart  is  not  of  stone ! — And  yet 
There’s  something  in  the  feeling  of  this  place, 

There’s  something  in  tlie  breathing  of  this  air. 

Which  lets  me  gaze  upon  that  awful  face 

Quite  passionless ;  which  lets  me  meet  that  stare 
Most  quietly. — Nay,  I  could  touch  that  hair. 

And  sicken  not  to  feel  it  coil  and  cling 
About  my  fingers.  Did  occasion  press, 
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Lo !  I  could  spurn  it  with  my  foot — that  thing 
Which  lies  so  nigh  ! — 

Spurn  it  light-heartedly  and  pass  it  by. 

So  cold,  so  hard,  so  seeming  pitiless 
Am  I ! 

And  yet  not  I  alone ; — they  know  full  well. 

These  others,  that  strange  blunting  of  the  heart  ; 
They  know  the  workings  of  that  devil’ s-art. 

Which  drains  a  man’s  soul  dry. 

And  kills  out  sensibility  ! 

They  know  it  too,  and  they  can  tell 
That  this  distemper  strange  and  fell. 

This  hideous  blotting  of  the  sense, 

Creeps  on  one  like  a  pestilence  ! 

It  is  some  deadly  Power  of  ill 
Which  overbears  all  human  will ! 

Some  awful  influence  of  the  sky, 

Some  dreadful  i>ower  of  the  place, 

Wherein  we  live  and  breathe  and  move. 

Which  withers  up  the  root  of  Love 
And  dries  the  very  springs  of  Grace. 

It  is  the  place! — For,  lo,  we  are  in  hell. 

That  is  the  reason  why ! 

And  things  that  curse  and  writhe,  and  things  that  die. 
And  fearful,  festering  things  that  rot, 

— They  have  their  place  here.  They  are  not 
Like  unfamiliar  portents  hurl’d 
From  out  some  monstrous,  alien  world. 

This  is  their  place,  their  native  atmosphere. 

Their  home  ; — they  are  in  keeping  here  ! 

And,  being  in  hell, 

All  we,  who  breathe  this  tense,  fierce  air, 

— On  us,  too,  lies  the  spell. 

Something  of  that  soul-deadening  blight  we  share : 

That  even  the  eye  is,  in  a  sense,  made  one 
With  what  it  looks  upon  ; 

That  even  the  brain,  in  some  strange  fashion  wrought. 
Twists  its  familiar  thought 
To  forms  and  shapes  uncouth  ; 

And  even  the  heart — the  heart  that  once  did  feel 
The  surge  of  tears  and  pity’s  warm  appeal — 

Doth  quite  forget  her  ancient  ruth. 
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Can  look  on  piteous  sights  unmov’ci, 

As  though,  forsooth,  poor  fool !  she  had  never  lov’d. 

They  say  we  change,  we  men  that  come  out  here. 

But  do  they  know  how  great  that  change? 

And  do  they  know  how  darkly  strange 
Are  those  deep  tidal  waves  that  roll 
Within  the  currents  of  the  soul, 

Down  in  the  very  founts  of  life. 

Out  here? 

How  can  they  know  it? — Mother,  sister,  wife. 

Friends,  comrades,  whoso  else  is  dear, 

How  can  they  know? — Yet  haply,  half  in  fear. 
Seeing  a  long-time  absent  face  once  more. 

Something  they  note  which  was  not  there  before, 

— Perchance,  a  certain  habit  of  the  eye. 
Perchance,  an  alter’d  accent  in  the  speech — 
Showing  he  is  not  what  he  was  of  yore. 

Such  little,  curious  signs  they  note.  Yet  each 
Doth  in  its  little,  nameless  way 
Some  portion  of  the  truth  betray. 

Such  tokens  do  not  lie ! 

The  change  is  there ;  the  change  is  true ! 

And  so,  what  wonder,  if  the  outward  view 
Do  to  the  eye  of  Love  unroll 
Some  hint  of  a  transformed  soul? 

— Some  hint ;  for  even  Love  dare  peep 
No  further  in  that  troubled  deep ; 

And  things  there  be  too  stern  and  dark 
To  live  in  any  outward  mark ; 

The  things  that  they  alone  can  tell, 

Like  Dante,  who  have  walk’d  in  hell. 


E.  A.  WODEHOUSE 
2nd  Lieut.  Scots  Guards. 


GEEMANY  AND  THE  ENTENTE  POWEES.' 


The  departing  year  leaves  the  Allied  peoples  still  battling  reso¬ 
lutely  for  right  and  liberty,  but  under  material  conditions  that 
differ  widely  from  those  which  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  Yule- 
tide  of  1915.  The  progress  achieved  during  those  twelve  montlis 
almost  transcends  belief.  At  the  outset  the  odds  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  enemy.  His  armies  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  Entente 
States.  His  tactics  were  suited  to  time  place.  To  every 
one  of  our  machine  guns  he  had  four  or  five  at  wdri  - mowing  down 
the  ranks  of  the  French  and  the  Eussians.  Down  to  the-higtoric 
defence  of  Verdun  and  even  later,  his  heavy  artillery  was  incom¬ 
parably  more  powerful  than  ours.  His  airships  ensured  for  him 
complete  mastery  of  the  sky.  In  a  word,  his  conception  of  latter- 
day  warfare  was  comprehensive  and  his  fulfilment  of  its  conditions 
thorough.  The  Allies  in  comparison  were  the  merest  tiros,  and 
tiros  taken  by  surprise. 

Happily,  the  Entente  peoples  have  changed  all  that  by  the 
marvellous  effort  of  sustained  will-power  and  unexampled  industry 
put  forth  during  the  heat  and  strain  of  the  war.  The  vast 
machinery  set  up  in  Britain,  France,  and  Eussia  has  raised  the 
total  output  of  munitions  to  our  adversaries’  level.  We  possess 
heavy  guns  and  high  explosives  in  relative  abundance.  Our  air- 
fleet  on  the  battlefield  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  German 
forces.  Hence  a  disaster  like  that  which  befel  the  Eussians  last 
year  for  lack  of  munitions  is  now  become  impossible,  so  long  as 
communications  between  East  and  West  are  continuous  and  ade- 
(juate.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  redoubtable  difficulties,  a  certain 
approach  to  unity  of  direction  has  been  effected  between  this 
country  and  France. 

And  the  results  of  these  ameliorations  have  made  themselves 
felt  on  the  battlefield.  On  the  three  Western  fronts  we  have  defi¬ 
nitively  wrested  the  initiative  from  the  enemy,  inflicted  on  him  a 
series  of  sanguinary  defeats,  pierced  his  lines,  and  captured  some 
commanding  positions.  In  diplomacy,  too,  success  has  crowned 
our  statesmen’s  endeavours,  and  Eoumania,  whose  longed-for 
intervention  was  interpreted  in  advance  as  the  beginning  of  the 
final  act  of  the  great  war,  suddenly  drew  the  sword  and  gave  us  a 
contribt  ion  of  four  hundred  thousand  men  and  a  fooling  in  the 
Near  East,  where  it  was  urgently  needed.  And  if  her  rapid  and 

(1)  This  article  wa.s  written  before  the  change  of  Ministry  in  England  and 
the  recent  French  victory  at  Verdun. — Ed.  F.R. 
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brilliant  conquests  have  been  snatched  from  her  by  the  watchful 
and  resourceful  enemy,  no  doubt  is  expressed  by  those  who  ought 
to  know’  that  the  loss  is  only  temporary,  and  that  wdth  Eussia’s 
aid  the  ground  yielded  w’ill  shortly  be  won  back  w’ith  interest,  A 
further  symptom  of  the  changed  situation  is  Germany’s  avowed 
desire  to  end  the  war,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
siderations  of  humanity  that  make  her  yearn  for  peace.  The 
pinch  of  hunger  is  being  felt  and  impatiently  borne  throughout 
the  Fatherland  and  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  A  procession  of 
80,(><)0  peo))le  in  Dresden,  headed  by  the  Socialist  chiefs,  recently 
clamoured  for  food  or  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
armies  of  the  Central  Emipires  have  been  decimated  on  the  field, 
and  Germany’s  total  casualties,  acknowledged  officially,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  amount  to  3,755,603  men.  And  the  public 
utterances  of  Entente  Ministers  breathe  unshaken  confidence  in 
final  victory,  and  express  an  inflexible  determination  to  ignore  all 
peace  proposals  until  then. 

That  is  one  view'  of  the  auspices  under  w'hich  the  Allies  are 
about  to  meet  the  new,  and  one  would  fain  add  decisive,  year. 

And  yet  the  Entente  peoples,  although  nowise  exacting,  can 
hardly  be  described  as  easy  in  mind.  While  they  make  the  best 
of  the  present  situation  and  resign  themselves  to  what  the  future 
seemingly  has  in  store  for  them,  they  are  contented  wdth  neither. 
They  are  too  forcibly  struck  by  the  width  of  the  chasm  that 
sunders  consummation  from  effort,  the  summer  achievement  from 
the  annual  spring  promise.  None  the  less,  their  spirit  is  unbroken 
and  their  zeal  still  ardent.  They  deem  no  sacrifice  too  painful  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  On  the  battlefield  they  cheerfully 
lay  down  their  lives,  at  home  they  give  freely  of  their  substance, 
and  they  are  minded  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

But  they  account  the  price  already  paid  in  blood  and  treasure 
as  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  results  hitherto  secured. 
While  firmly  believing  in  our  ultimate  triumph,  their  faith  is 
shaken  in  the  foresight  of  those  whose  past  prophecies  have 
yielded  only  disappointment  and  bitterness.  And  when  they  hear 
that  we  are  certain  to  reach  the  goal  at  last  they  would  fain  evoke 
some  mental  picture  of  the  successive  stages  w’e  shall  traverse 
before  we  get  there,  and  form  a  notion  of  our  condition  in  the 
hour  of  triumph.  But  through  the  mazy  windings  of  the  actual 
tangle  no  clue  is  vouchsafed  them. 

The  hour  for  fruitful  strictures  on  the  general  conception  of 
the  campaign  has  gone  by,  and  recriminations  at  this  stage  w’ould 
only  be  mischievous.  For  the  seed  sowm  will  bring  forth  fruit 
after  its  kind  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the  wit  of  man  will  not 
avail  to  change  a  cabbage  into  an  oak.  Alea  jacta  eat.  The 
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problem  to-day  is  to  accomplish  all  that  is  still  within  the  reach  of 
our  present  leaders  who  dispose  of  enormous  resources,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  outcome,  to  resign  ourselves  to  that.  And  the  worst 
that  need  be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  giving  us  of  their  best. 
If  the  successes  they  have  foretold  have  hardly  ever  come  to  pass, 
the  reason  is  that  events  which  they  did  not  foresee  caused  their 
plans  to  miscarry.  With  that  plea  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to 
quarrel.  Blame  for  their  incompetency  is  no  longer  helpful,  but 
it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  have  some  rational 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  no  further  unforeseen  occurrences  will 
put  out  their  remaining  calculations  on  which  we  are  staking  so 
much.  For  of  all  the  promises  hitherto  lavished  on  the  peoples 
of  the  Entente  by  their  responsible  chiefs  the  only  one  of  decisive 
importance  that  has  not  yet  ended  in  disappointment  is  that  of 
final  victory.  And  for  the  realisation  of  that  it  behoves  us  to 
hope  on  and  to  strive  against  any  odds. 

In  one  respect — at  present,  perhaps,  the  only  one — Germany 
still  has  a  telling  advantage  over  us ;  for  the  purposes  of  this  war 
she  and  her  confederates  are  a  single  people.  And  she  utilises 
it  to  the  utmost.  Unity  of  direction,  continuity  of  aims,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  impart  a  force  to  her  movements  which  no 
coalition  can  hope  for  unless  its  components  be  welded  together 
in  the  same  solid  fashion.  She  carries  on  the  war  with  a  single- 
mindedness  that  compels  admiration.  No  other  care  distracts  her 
attention.  Compared  with  this,  her  own  internal  politics,  Bul¬ 
garia’s  national  aspirations,  the  centrifugal  fits  of  Hungary,  and 
Austria’s  sensitiveness  are  as  dust  in  the  balance.  The  omni¬ 
potent  Kaiser  himself  has  stooped  before  Hindenburg  in  order 
to  conquer.  Whatsoever  conduces  to  victory  is  good,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  interferes  with  the  successful  course  of  the  campaign 
is  of  evil.  Problems  of  war  and  diplomacy  are  closely  studied 
from  the  moment  they  seem  likely  to  become  actual,  and  plans 
are  woven  long  before  the  eventuality  that  will  call  for  them  has 
been  realised. 

Contrasted  with  that,  our  mode  of  thought  is  Epimethean.  For 
instance,  our  great  war  council  of  Boulogne  ^  was  not  convoked 
to  deliberate  on  the  Near  Eastern  front  until  Tiirtukai,  Silistria, 
and  Constanza  had  fallen  and  Brasso  had  been  recaptured  by  the 
enemy.  And  at  that  assembly  only  the  military  and  political  dele¬ 
gates  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  present.  Russia,  Italy, 
and  Eoumania  were  not  represented.  This  is  not  criticism,  still 
less  blame.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact  illustrating  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  conducting  the  war.  For  if  we  are  to 
take  sanguine  views  of  our  march  to  victory,  it  is  meet  that  we 
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count  the  lions  on  our  path  and  estimate  onr  means  of  affronting 
them. 

At  our  enemies’  war  councils  there  are  no  wordy  debates 
among  men  of  different  tongues,  who  use  bad  language  to 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  themselves  understood.  For 
there  is  no  War  Lord  but  the  Kaiser,  and  at  present  Hindenburg 
is  his  prophet,  and  the  behests  of  these  two  are  as  the  laws  of 
the  Aledes  and  the  Persians.  Our  enemies  may  lack  a  Moltke 
and  a  Bismarck  to  pilot  them  through  the  tempestuous  seas  of 
strategy  and  politics,  but  they  possess  efficient  organisers  gifted 
with  acumen,  who  wage  w^ar  ruthlessly,  put  faith  in  the  law  of 
causality,  and  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends. 

The  Fjutente,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  peace-loving 
peoples  headed  by  peace-loving  chiefs,  guided  by  principles  of 
forbearance,  who  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  mitigate  as  far 
as  }x>ssible  the  horrors  of  warfare  and  cultivate  the  amenities 
of  civilisation.  The  members  of  this  concern  are  too  proud 
to  brook  the  subjection  to  which  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  even  Aus¬ 
tria  submit,  each  one  being  as  g^od  as  its  ally,  and  to  its  own 
thinking  a  great  deal  better.  Hence  perfect  liberty  of  action, 
military  and  political,  is  demanded  and  allowed,  although  each 
one  expects  results  which  only  the  subordination  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  and  the  co-ordination  of  joint  efforts  could  ensure. 
And  over  and  above  this,  the  several  Allied  countries  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  party  politics,  now  one  group  of  parliamentarians 
plucking  the  coat-tails  of  the  Minister  or  the  General,  now  another 
upbraiding  him  for  this,  warning  him  against  that,  or  mayhap 
trying  to  oust  him  from  oifice  irrespective  of  what  he  says  or 
does. 

It  is  argued  that  for  this  lack  of  unity  and  for  the  waste  of 
effort  it  entails  no  one  Government  can  fairly  f  j  taken  to  task, 
nor  is  it  the  fault  of  a  nation,  still  less  of  a  Minister,  if  one  of 
the  Allies,  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  excessive  caution  or  of 
national  daring,  should  limit  its  military  efforts  to  a  single  region 
or  make  a  dash  for  its  “unredeemed”  territory  instead  of  com¬ 
bining  its  advance  wdth  that  of  its  allies.  To  this  contention  one 
might  hazard  the  reply  that  on  that  member  of  the  Entente  which 
possesses  the  largest  resources,  bears  the  heaviest  burdens,  and 
enjoys  the  greatest  influence,  lies  the  obligation  of  refusing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  obvious  and  baleful  errors  of  its  partners.  The 
union  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  shar¬ 
ing  erroneous  views  of  policy  or  by  the  false  magnanimity  of  con¬ 
niving  at  them  in  an  ally  in  order  to  save  appearances,  is  sure  to 
work  more  mischief  in  the  long  run  than  need  be  apprehended 
from  a  resolute  stand  at  the  outset.  The  moral  courage  to  say 
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“No  ”  when  “Yes  ”  would  upset  well-laid  plans  or  defeat  common 
ends  is  not  only  of  the  essence  of  statesmanship,  it  is  also  a 
primary  element  of  common  sense.  Had  our  statesmen  possessed 
it  we  might  have  been  saved  from  disaster  in  Roumania,  from  the 
play  of  cross  purposes  at  Salonica  and  from  humiliation  in  Greece. 

It  is  no  defence  to  argue  that  in  all  cases  compromise  was  the 
effect  of  heavy  pressure  resorted  to  by  this  or  that  "Cabinet.  If 
the  leading  Government  knew  better  and  could  press  harder,  it 
should  have  carried  its  point.  For  conformity  to  error  is  as  mis¬ 
chievous  in  waging  war  as  in  ending  it.  And  it  is  a  highly  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent  to  hoot.  It  was  this  ingrained  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  coupled  with  ignorance  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
that  lost  us  Turkey,  that  caused  the  ruin  of  Serbia,  that  enabled 
the  Bulgars  to  dupe  and  entrap  us  anew’  last  August,  that  kept 
Greece  invested  with  the  pow’er  to  frustrate  our  schemes,  that  is 
giving  our  enemies  a  Polish  army,  and  that  has  brought  dowm  on 
Roumania  the  sequence  of  reverses  that  now  awaken  our  vain 
compassion. 

This  war  has  been  carried  on  from  the  first — except  by  the 
heroic  soldiers  who  have  fought  its  battles — in  a  spirit  of  petti¬ 
fogging  compromise.  The  Allied  Governments,  despite  good 
intentions  and  many  praiseworthy  efforts,  have  never  succeeded 
in  acquiring  the  correct  sense  of  perspective,  the  right  measure  of 
efficiency,  nor  the  audacity  which,  born  of  grounded  self-reliance, 
is  limited  only  by  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  circumstances. 
If  any  of  the  Entente  Pow’ers  were  represented  by  a  man  of  clear 
insight,  suasive  speech,  and  resolute  character,  whether  civilian 
or  military,  he  w’ould  have  contrived  to  bend  w’ithout  difficulty  the 
resources  and  activities  which  were  being  wasted  on  narrow  and 
barren  national  interests,  to  tbe  common,  generous  endeavour  on 
the  success  of  which  depends  the  furtherance  of  all  individual 
aims.  But  what  concerns  the  belligerent  peoples  to-day  is  not 
w’rangling  about  the  past.  They  are  anxious  to  know’  where  they 
actually  stand  and  what  they  have  to  hope  for.  For  those  w’ho 
have  occasionally  peeped  behind  the  scenes  are  downcast.  If  this 
continuous  dispersal  of  effort  and  the  waste  of  resources  it  involves 
be  defects  inseparable  from  our  coalition,  engendering  results  that 
must  be  reckoned  with,  the  question  arises  whether  in  our  official 
calculations  it  is  being  duly  allowed  for.  If  the  Governments  of 
the  Entente  are  unable  to  do  away  w’ith  this  dangerous  stumbling- 
block,  can  they  not  at  least  estimate  approximately  its  influence 
as  a  perturbing  factor  and  let  that  pierce  through  their  cheering 
forecasts  ? 

Surely  by  this  time  the  main  results  of  these  centrifugal  ten¬ 
dencies  are  well  enough  know’n  to  enable  one  to  gauge  pretty  accu- 
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lately  their  trend  and  force.  The  story  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
(lieece,  and  Eoumania  bristles  with  them.  Happily,  they  have 
left  intact  the  unanimity  of  the  Allies  respecting  the  necessity  of 
fighting  to  a  finish,  while  protracting  the  duration  of  the  contest 
indefinitely. 

For  that  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  Eou- 
luania’s  intervention.  And  yet  that  intervention  did  not  come  to 
any  of  the  Entente  Powers  as  a  surprise.  It  had  been  expected, 
hoped  for,  striven  after  for  nearly  two  years.  It  was  the  last 
trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  who  had  held  so  many  at 
the  outset.  And  they  have  unwittingly  handed  it  over  to  the 
enemy.  They  felt  sure  it  \vould  enable  them  to  sever  communica¬ 
tions  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople,  to  throw  open  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  put  Eussia  in  contact  with  her  allies,  deprive  the  Central 
Empires  of  the  military  and  economic  help  they  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing  from  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  inflict  on  them  a  dead  loss  of  three 
million  auxiliaries,  and  so  tighten  the  blockade  as  almost  to 
exhaust  their  resources.  It  was  also  to  have  freed  the  British  and 
Eussian  armies  in  Transcaucasia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt, 
which  could  then  be  employed  elsewhere.  And  in  the  judgment 
of  competent  persons,  if  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  clear  vision  and  tenacious  energy  all  those  results  might 
easily  have  been  obtained. 

But  the  golden  optx)rtunity  was  botched,  the  trump  card  ceded 
to  the  enemy.  What  the  nations  amass,  their  Ministers  dissipate. 
Eoumania’ s  intervention  has  augmented  the  territorial  pledges 
held  by  Germany  for  bargaining  at  the  peace  negotiations ;  it  has 
extended  her  war  map;  it  has  put  her  in  possession  of  certain 
reserves  of  cereals,  petroleum,  munitions,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  to  this  extent  loosened  the  grip  of  the  blockading  Powers ;  it 
has  allowed  her  to  gain  a  firm  footing  in  Eoumania,  shortened  her 
Eastern  front  and  opened  up  the  prospect  of  occupying  the  whole 
country,  as  she  has  occupied  Belgium,  Serbia,  Poland,  and  Mon¬ 
tenegro  ;  it  has  added  to  the  list  of  fateful  errors  perpetrated  by 
the  Allied  Cabinets,  encouraged  Germany  to  taunt  these  with  their 
methods  of  championing  the  lesser  nations,  cheered  the  heart  of 
King  Constantine  and  his  litutenants,  rendered  neutral  States 
more  accessible  to  German  intimidation,  and  has  detracted  from 
the  confidence  which  the  Entente  peoples  hitherto  reposed  in  their 
Governments.  And  its  effect  on  the  moral  of  those  nations  is 
proportionately  profound  and  disquieting. 

To  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  it  came  as  a  godsend. 
Hindenburg’s  delight  was  almost  rapturous.  “The  Eoumanians,” 
he  exclaimed  to  a  journalist,  “are  in  retreat.  ...  I  hailed  with  joy 
their  entry  into  the  struggle,  for,  thanks  to  them,  we  have 
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emerged  from  the  war  of  positions  and  passed  anew  to  operations 
that  are  fresh  and  joy-bringing.” 

lioumania,  who  was  to  have  been  our  decisive  auxiliary,  is  thus 
become  a  source  of  worry.  As  a  neutral  slie  conferred  valuable 
services  on  the  Allies,  but  as  an  ally  she  is  become  a  heavy 
burden.  Yet  our  chiefs  had  two  years  to  devise  their  plans 
and  put  their  measures  into  execution.  They  knew  by  heart 
all  the  technical  difficulties  and  all  the  strategic  dangers  of 
the  new  situation,  for  it  was  on  these  hindrances  and  perils 
that  M.  Bratianu  and  his  military  advisers  had  based  their 
refusal  to  abandon  neutrality.  That  statesman  had  repeatedly- 
pointed  out  to  the  Allies  that  Koumanian  territory  is  exposed 
to  attack  along  frontiers  so  extensive  that  her  little  army  could 
never  suffice  to  guard  them  effectively  if  left  to  herself,  and 
that  unless  her  |x)werful  protectors  were  minded  and  ready  to 
provide  all  that  was  lacking  her  intervention  would  be  a  curse,  not 
a  blessing,  to  them.  M.  Bratianu  and  his  military  fellow- 
workers  in  Bucharest  and  M.  Diamandi,  Boumanian  Minister  in 
Petrograd,  made  it  clear  to  the  ally  most  nearly  concerned  that 
Roumania’s  effective  military  strength  was  slender — some 
400,000  men  at  the  outset — and  that  even  these  scanty  forces 
might  have  to  be  split  into  two  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
w-hich  necessitated  both  a  field  army  and  an  army  operating  in 
the  mountains. 

In  reply  to  pressing  exhortations,  not  to  say  veiled  behests,  to 
take  sides  w-ith  the  Entente,  M.  Bratianu  pleaded  all  those  sources 
of  misgivings,  and  added  that  neither  the  railway  system  nor  the 
roads  were  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  campaign  carried  on  by  a 
small  army,  and  that  these  defects  could  not  be  remedied  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  dispatch  of  Allied  troops  in  corresix)ndingly  large 
numbers.  “  Unless,”  his  friends  argued,  “this  condition  is  fulfilled, 
Roumania’s  intervention  will  harm,  in  lieu  of  helping,  the  Allied 
cause.  To-day  the  Russian  left  wing  is  protected  against  attack 
by  Roumania’s  neutrality,  the  advantages  of  which  you  Allies 
apparently  realise  very  imperfectly.  If  we  join  you  to-morrow, 
that  wing  will  no  longer  be  covered.  You  will  therefore  have  to 
employ  far  more  troops  in  the  defence  of  your  own  army,  besides 
allotting  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  strengthening  of 
ours.  For  the  problem  will  not  have  been  solved  by  providing 
us  with  an  adequate  defence  of  our  territory.  That  is  assuredly 
not  what  you  are  aiming  at.  Your  scheme  is  an  offensive  against 
the  enemy ;  consequently,  your  share  of  the  military  contribution 
must  be  fully  commensurate  with  that.  Do  you  fully  realise  the 
position,  and  can  you  carry  the  burdens  it  imposes?  ” 

Words  of  that  tenour  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
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Allies  by  the  Eoumanian  Government  long  before  the 
•27th  August.  And  the  Allies  had  ample  time  to  weigh 
their  import  and  devise  corresponding  plans.  Obviously,  it 
was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  each  Cabinet  to  see  that  these 
plans  included  all  the  precautions  necessitated  by  Eoumania’s 
strategic  disability,  and  that  the  practical  measures  indispensable 
were  really  adopted  or  fully  prepared.  And  if  this  duty  was  not 
discharged,  the  responsibility  for  neglect  is  shared  by  all  the 
Allies  alike.  It  is  no  answer  to  plead  that  Eussia  being  the 
Power  most  closely  concerned,  everything  was  left  to  her.  In  this 
war  each  Ally  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Coalition ;  each  is 
influenced  by  all,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  interaction  that  we 
depend  for  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  to  unity  of 
direction.  Neither  is  it  a  valid  excuse  to  plead  that  if  the  Entente 
had  not  brought  Eoumania  in  on  its  side,  Germany  would  have 
forced  her  to  come  in  on  hers.  For  in  war-time  the  Foreign 
Office  of  a  nation  should  act  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
War  Office. 

And  to  the  forcible  motives  that  we  always  have  had  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  worst  the  enemy,  an  unusually  powerful  stimulus 
was  in  this  case  superadded.  Germany  had  lost  her  initiative,  and 
was  being  driven  continuously  from  her  trenches  in  the  West. 
The  enemy  peoples  were  believed  to  have  grown  dejected  and 
restive.  A  politico-military  success  was  become  a  necessity  for 
the  Central  Empires,  and  they  looked  longingly  eastwards  for 
the  chance  of  scoring  it.  Then,  again,  the  economic  effects  of 
the  "blockade  were  telling  perceptibly  on  the  moral  of  their 
|)opulations,  and  bade  fair  to  hamper  their  military  efficiency. 
Now  Eoumania  possesses  the  wherewithal  to  supply  all  their 
Jieeds  and  to  alleviate,  if  not  to  nullify,  the  naval  blockade. 
Her  granaries  and  storehouses  are  filled  with  corn.  Petroleum 
and  benzine  are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  The  temptation  to  seize 
hold  of  them  was  powerful.  For  with  these  sources  of  supply 
to  draw  from,  the  Central  Empires  might  continue  to  snap  their 
fingers  at  our  costly  efforts  tc  starve  them  and  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  an  additional  twelvemonth  or  more.  Hence  they 
were  sure  to  put  forth  a  superhuman  effort,  and  the  Allies’  first 
duty  was  to  keep  Eoumania  neutral  until  they  disposed  of  the 
means  of  thwarting  it. 

Yet  with  all  these  potent  motives  for  circumspection,  energy, 
and  thoroughness,  the  Allies  rashly  insisted  on  Eoumania’s  inter¬ 
vention.  And  then  they  were  so  utterly  unable  to  utilise  it  that 
they  allowed  her  armies  to  be  transformed  from  victorious  assail¬ 
ants  into  discomfited  defenders  of  their  native  soil,  her  cities  to 
be  occupied,  and  her  strategic  positions  captured  by  the  “one  and 
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indivisible  ”  enemy.  In  fairness,  we  should  add  that  to-day  the 
Entente  is  laudably  ready  to  undertake  the  action  which  a  few 
months  ago  might  have  decided  the  issue  of  the  war.  And  its 
responsible  spokesmen  have  hopes  that  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
efforts  and  heavy  sacrifices  they  may  yet  contrive  to  rescue 
the  little  State  whose  descent  into  the  arena  was  to  have  been  the 
prelude  to  victory.  They  are  now  working  hard  to  disprove  the 
popular  saw  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  But  Eoumania 
did  not  come  into  the  war  solely  in  order  to  give  the  Entente  an 
opportunity  to  rescue  her. 

On  the  direct  consequences  of  the  unfortunate  methods  which 
have  thus  converted  our  most  trenchant  arm  against  the  enemy 
into  a  lethal  weapon  against  ourselves  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Eoumania  and  at  the  daily  newspaper 
telegrams  and  articles  will  supply  data  for  a  judgment.  On  its 
indirect  effects,  which  are  slurred  over  by  most  publicists,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  a  relevant  observation.  The  worst  of  these 
is  the  undermining  of  the  moral  of  the  people  affected.  And  on 
this  theme  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Happily,  the  nations  of  the 
Entente  are  incomparably  superior  to  their  authorised  chiefs,  who 
have  hitherto  followed  instead  of  leading.  The  energies  which 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  Italian  peoples,  as  well  as  those 
of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Eoumania,  have  displayed  outdo  in 
force  and  constancy  the  most  inspiriting  examples  recorded  in 
human  history.  But  wonderful  though  they  are,  they,  too,  have 
their  limits.  Now  the  most  sinister  and  penetrating  influences 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  warring  people  are  those  that 
impair  its  moral  nerve  and  unstring  its  firmness  of  purpose.  And 
to  an  undesirable  extent  that  is  the  tendency  of  such  recent 
events  as  the  defeat  of  Eoumania  and  the  “resurrection”  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Allies’  spoiled  child. 
King  Constantine.  The  root  of  the  unflagging  ardour  and  self- 
abnegation  so  nobly,  so  perse veringly  manifested  by  the  peoples 
of  the  Entente  is  their  lively  faith  in  the  final  victory  that  will  give 
them  stable  peace.  That  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  their 
endeavours  tend.  Heretofore  it  seemed  within  easy  reach.  The 
decisive  year  was  to  he  1917.  The  grounds  for  this  conviction 
were  the  vast  superiority  of  our  resources,  the  positive  assurances 
of  our  Governments,  and  our  military  successes  in  France  and 
Flanders. 

The  self-same  grounds  were  taken  to  warrant  the  certitude 
that  Eoumania’s  co-operation  would  deal  a  stunning,  perhaps  a 
deadly,  blow  to  the  enemy.  For  here  our  superior  resources  had 
a  fertile  field ;  the  asseverations  of  our  official  prophets  were 
equally  ixjsitive,  and  Russia’s  military  successes  constituted  a 
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pledge  of  victory.  Yet  we  failed,  and  not  merely  failed  but  placed 
a  new  and  terrible  weapon  in  the  bands  of  our  adversary.  May  we 
not  conclude,  the  weak-kneed  ask,  that  superior  resources  are  a 
no  surer  guarantee  of  victory  in  our  case  than  they  were  when 
Russia  was  pitted  against  Japan  in  the  Manchurian  plains?  Are 
the  cheering  assurances  we  receive  from  official  quarters  respect¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  the  war  any  more  trustworthy  than  the  belief, 
nay,  the  certitude,  inspired  by  those  same  assurances  respecting 
our  triumphant  march  to  Sofia  after  Roumania’s  intervention? 

That  is  a  pusillanimous  way  of  looking  at  the  situation.  The 
secret  of  success  is  self-reliance,  and  self-reliance  should  be  as 
long-lived  as  hope.  Lack  of  union  among  the  Entente  nations 
and  lack  of  foresight  among  Entente  Ministers  are,  it  is  true,  the 
principal  causes  of  our  present  plight.  But  over  against 
these  defects  and  the  reverses  they  engender  there  are  many 
brilliant  achievements  to  set,  and  these  are  due  to  the  energies  of 
the  peoples  themselves,  put  forth  independently  and  often  in 
spite  of  their  leaders.  And  it  is  on  these  energies,  and  only 
on  these,  that  we  still  rely.  One  of  the  means  of  maintaining 
them  intact  is  to  allow  the  cardinal  facts  and  the  main  difficulties 
of  the  situation  to  be  laid  before  those  with  whom  the  supreme 
decision  rests. 

Doubtless  it  may  he  argued  that  if  all  the  golden  opportunities 
and  superior  resources  from  which  we  expected  a  grandiose  Balkan 
victory  have  been  dissipated  by  the  Governments  which  ought  to 
have  turned  them  to  good  account,  the  remaining  resources  on 
which  we  repose  all  our  hopes  may  be  subjected  to  similar  treat¬ 
ment  with  more  disastrous  results.  Certainly  we  have  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  contrary  will  he  the  case.  All  that  can  be  suggested 
is  that,  paying  no  heed  to  abstract  possibilities,  we,  the  peoples, 
should  push  forward  confidently,  scatter  doubts  and  misgivings  to 
the  winds,  and  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of 
carrying  on  the  w^ar  to  a  finish. 

And  yet  too  great  heed  cannot  be  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
moral  of  the  Allied  peoples,  which  is  of  incomparably  greater 
moment  than  even  the  current  problems  of  strategy  and  politics. 
Unhappily  it  is  one  of  the  imponderable  elements  of  the  struggle. 
It  has  no  organic  centre.  INIoored  fast  to  nothing  tangible,  it  is 
influenced  only  indirectly,  impalpably.  Judgments  are  brought 
to  definite  conclusions  in  ways  that  almost  elude  analysis,  and  it 
is  these  judgments  that  feed  the  intellectual  nerve  and  the  moral 
fibre  of  a  nation.  The  plaintive  comments,  private  and  public, 
which  recent  events  in  Eoumania,  Poland,  and  Greece  have  evoked 
supply  an  instructive  object-lesson  in  the  way  in  which  the  canker 
of  demoralisation  is  generated  and  fostered.  The  Press  organ  of 
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tlie  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,^  for  instance,  complains  of 
Italian  deputies  who,  when  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war,  approve  the  Government  openly,  but  seize 
every  occasion  that  offers  “to  whisper  in  the  lobbies  sceptical 
utterances  and  pessimist  forecasts.”  To  this  complaint  there  is 
a  very  simple  answer  :  their  parliamentary  support  of  the  Cabinet 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  deputies,  while  their  pessimist  forecasts 
reflect  discredit  on  the  Cabinets,  When  in  May  last  I  ventured 
to  write  as  I  thought  and  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  tap¬ 
root  of  our  reverses,  I  was  decried  as  unpatriotic.  I  had  in  mind 
at  the  time  the  Turkish  proverb  :  “Open  your  eyes  yourself  or 
else  your  enemy  will  open  them.”  Since  then  the  enemy  has 
played  his  part  and  we  are  beginning  to  see. 

And  now  to  sum  up.  The  end  of  the  year  1916  leaves  the 
Allied  nations,  after  tw^enty-nine  months  of  the  most  sanguinary 
war,  in  a  plight  which,  whatever  official  orators  and  optimistic 
scribes  may  say,  is  not  altogether  encouraging.  The  Central 
Empires  which  would,  we  were  assured,  have  to  shorten  their 
fronts  for  lack  of  reserves,  have  not  only  supplied  new  fronts  in 
the  Near  East  with  all  they  require,  but  have  inflicted  a  series 
of  painful  defeats  there  on  our  Allies  w^ho  had  themselves  chosen 
their  ground  and  had  tw^o  years  to  make  their  preparations.  And 
the  last  little  State  which  was  pressed  into  our  seiwice  is  under¬ 
going  the  fate  of  the  others.  Eoumania,  who  entered  the  war 
with  450,000  men,  of  whom  about  400,000  w^ere  active  com¬ 
batants,  has  during  her  brief  operations  suffered  great  losses. 
Bulgaria,  who  was  said  to  be  pining  away  from  exhaustion,  has 
recruited  a  considerable  force  among  her  Moslem  subjects. 
Turkey,  who  was  expected  to  put  one  million  soldiers  in  the  field, 
has  already  mobilised  a  good  many  more.  Austria  has  had 
reinforcements  from  Turkey.  Germany  has  revived  the  “King¬ 
dom  of  Poland  ”  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  thence  an  army  of 
a  million  or  more.^  Eoumania,  overrun  by  the  Teuton-Tartar 
armies,  will  provide  our  enemies  with  food-stuffs,  petroleum,  and 
other  necessaries. 

On  the  other  fronts  our  gallant  armies  have  wTought  miracles 
of  valour  and  accomplished  much  more  than  their  respective 
peoples  could  have  hoped  or  the  enemy  feared.  The  number  of 
prisoners  they  have  taken  and  the  extent  of  the  trenches  they  have 
captured  afford  conclusive  proof  of  their  unexampled  dash  and 
staying  powers.  When,  however,  w^e  contemplate  these  results 

(1)  Giornale  d'ltalia,  October  27th,  1916. 

(2)  I  know  for  certain  that  Hindenburg  estimated  in  his  official  report  the 
number  of  recruits  he  expects  to  draw  from  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  White 
Russia  at  one  million  three  hundred  thousand.  Even  if  we  allow  for  excessive 
optimism,  the  accession  of  man  power  from  this  new  source  will  be  considerable. 
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in  perspective,  as  we  must ;  when  we  consider  the  heavy  price 
we  have  paid  for  them,  assess  the  value  of  their  contribution  to 
the  main  object  of  the  campaign,  and  reflect  that  although  we 
are  now  in  the  twenty-ninth  month  of  the  war  Germany’s  con¬ 
quests,  instead  of  getting  smaller,  have  increased,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  dispel  the  qualm  of  uneasiness  through  which  the  past 
and  the  present  compel  us  to  look  towards  the  immediate  future. 

The  Italians,  for  example,  have  accomplished  superb  feats  on 
dizzy,  snow-covered  heights,  where  they  had  first  to  struggle 
with  hostile  Nature  before  assailing  their  human  enemy.  Their 
achievements  there  are  lauded  by  friend  and  foe.  x\nd  yet 
although  when  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  campaign 
they  had  already  got  to  within  twenty-five  kilometres  of  Trieste, 
we  find  that,  despite  all  their  subsequent  superb  efforts  and 
heavy  sacrifices,  they  are  to-day  no  nearer  to  that  city  than 
twenty-three  kilometres.  The  Salonica  army  which  was 
to  have  inaugurated  an  irresistible  offensive  contemporaneously 
with  the  Eoumanian  campaign,  has  sorely  disappointed  all 
who  are  unacquainted  with  its  real  condition.  We  can 
point  w’ith  pride  to  the  fact  that  down  to  October  1st  we 
had  wTested  from  the  enemy  on  the  Western  fronts  some  300 
square  kilometres  of  well-defended  ground,  in  the  fight  for  which 
each  side  employed  4,000  heavy  guns  and  exchanged  about 
26  million  shots.  These  300  kilometres  stand  for  a  military  effort 
which  reflects  brilliant  lustre  on  the  tw'o  Allies.  When,  however, 
we  view  this  magnificent  result  in  perspective  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  w’ork  of  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  the  occupied  territory  in  the  West,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  the  significant  circumstance  that  those  300  square  kilo¬ 
metres  which  cost  us  so  much  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the 
50,000  square  kilometres  which  he  still  holds  in  France  and 
Belgium. 

While  it  would  be  inept  to  argue,  as  some  people  do,  that  at 
our  present  rate  of  progress  many  years  must  elapse  before  the 
Allies  can  impose  their  conditions  on  Germany,  it  would  be 
hardly  less  insensate  to  console  ourselves,  like  so  many  others, 
with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  the  wwst  consequence  we  need 
apprehend  is  the  postponement  of  the  final  act  of  the  drama  for 
several  additional  months.  For  every  additional  month  that  this 
war  goes  on  connotes,  not  only  heavy  losses  to  the  Allies,  but 
vast  possibilities  to  the  enemy,  on  which  far  too  little  stress  is 
being  laid.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  hardly  ever  been  hinted 
at.  Yet  unless  frustrated  in  time  they  may  become  the  principal 
factors  of  the  struggle. 

Piercing  to  the  pith  of  the  problem  they  were  coping  with,  the 
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Germans  perceived  that  the  tap-root  of  the  Coalition’s  growing 
strength  is  two-fold  :  their  enormous  output  of  munitions  and 
the  admirable  transport  service  by  which  these  are  carried  to 
their  destination.  And  they  resolved  to  bend  all  the  forces  of 
their  peoples  and  all  the  maehinery  of  their  organisation  to  the 
destruction  of  these.  Hence  the  submarine  warfare  and  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  merchantmen.  In  May  I  drew  attention 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  other  dangers  in  the  “heretical  ’’  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  I  then  wrote  :  “On 
the  water  we  are  happily  more  fortunate  (than  on  land).  None 
the  less,  even  there  the  conditions  have  changed  to  our  detriment. 

.  .  .  Our  loss  of  tonnage  is  disquieting.  .  .  .  Our  commercial  fleet 
is  being  whittled  at  both  ends — by  the  enemy  on  the  one  side 
and  by  ourselves  and  our  Allies  on  the  other.  Russia’s  isolation, 
which  has  become  more  complete,  and  the  growing  need  of  our 
other  belligerent  friends,  compel  our  Government  to  requisition 
an  ever  larger  percentage  of  the  mercantile  shipping,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  enemy’s  submarines  are  reducing  the  available 
total  steadily.  It  has  now  become  possible  to  determine  how  long 
we  can  stand  the  strain  of  this  process,^  which  is  intensified  by 
the  further  trouble  that  the  submarines  are  not  only  reducing  our 
tonnage  below  our  abnormal  requirements,  but  are  rendering  it 
occasionally  impossible  for  us  to  utilise  even  the  transports  avail¬ 
able.  Happily,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our  merchant  shipping 
was  so  large  that  the  losses  from  submarines  during  the  first 
phase  of  hostilities  were  hardly  perceptible.  To-day  they  are 
serious.”* 

Those  losses  are  certainly  serious,  and  they  have  become  so  at 
a  moment  when  our  transport  system  is  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  for  keeping  up  the  military  strength  of  our  Allies  on  the 
Continent  and  the  economic  well-being  of  at  least  one  of  them. 
And  our  enemy  is  determined  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  rais¬ 
ing  those  losses  to  a  level  at  which  our  present  superiority  over 
him  in  munitions  shall  cease.  What  he  has  already  achieved  in 
this  line  is  fully  known  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  frustrate 
the  design.  And  it  is  not  to  any  neutral  State  that  we  can  look 
for  help  or  co-operation.  Germany  is  incessantly  building  sub¬ 
marines,  U  boats,  and  super  U  boats,  each  class  of  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  preceding  one.  If  262  ships  were  sunk  in 
four  months,  before  the  great  U  boat  campaign  began,  what  toll 
will  the  new  submarines  take,  and  how  I  ag  can  we  stand  it? 
Prom  a  glance  at  the  newspapers  we  may  learn  the  number  of 
vessels  sunk,  but  not  the  military  or  money  value  of  their  cargoes. 

(1)  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 

(2)  Cf.  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1916,  p.  757. 
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I  have  grounds  for  apprehending  that  by  next  spring  this  problem 
of  transports  will,  unless  efficacious  measures  be  adopted  in  the 
meanwhile,  have  become  pressing.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  the  hardships  from  which  our  enemies  are  suffering  for 
lack  of  abundant  food-stuffs  are  serious,  the  plight  of  the  Eussian 
people  is,  to  put  it  moderately,  equally  disquieting,  while  the 
straits  which  the  Italian  nation  apprehends  for  next  spring  are 
quite  as  formidable. 

And  parallel  with  this  campaign  comes  Germany’s  latest  and 
most  intense  effort  to  outdo  us  industrially  in  the  production  of 
munitions.  Every  man  in  the  Fatherland  capable  of  working 
and  not  in  the  fighting  line  will  in  virtue  of  the  coming  law  be 
obliged  in  case  of  need  to  give  his  services  to  the  State.  Thousands 
of  Belgians  are  being  carried  away  into  servitude  in  Germany, 
where  they  may  meet  the  scores  of  thousands  of  Poles  who  are 
already  toiling  and  moiling  there  for  our  enemies.  And  the 
Berlin  Government  calculates  that  with  the  help  of  these  new 
operatives  it  will  be  able  to  raise  the  output  of  munitions  by  at 
least  75  per  cent. 

And  every  month,  every  week,  that  passes  is  a  considerable 
gain  to  them  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  us.  How  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  anyone  can  seriously  expect  us  to  derive  consolation 
for  the  Near  Eastern  bungle  from  the  certitude  that  the  w'orst 
evil  it  can  do  us  is  merely  to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  war  by  ten 
or  tw'elve  months,  is  almost  inconceivable.  And  the  transport 
danger  is  not  the  only  one  which  time  will  magnify.  In  the 
course  of  this  article  I  have  lightly  touched,  without  dwelling, 
upon  another  equally,  if  not  more  redoubtable  aspect  concerning 
which  I  have  recently  gathered  instructive  data. 

In  the  lengthening  out  of  this  world-struggle  which  a  section 
of  the  Entente  Press  and  some  of  our  public  men  contemplate 
with  seeming  equanimity,  lurks  a  danger,  the  dread  of  which 
had  been  haunting  me  long  before  I  dared  to  invite  public  attention 
to  it  last  May.  The  proportions  it  has  since  assumed  among  the 
war  factors  and  the  potential  consequences  with  which  it  is 
fraught  are  calculated  to  fascinate  one’s  gaze  and  sadden  one’s 
thoughts  of  the  new  year.  In  this  struggle  against  a  mighty 
coalition  superior  to  them  in  man-power,  mastery  of  the  sea, 
financial  solvency,  and  economic  resources,  the  Germans  have 
now  adroitly  shifted  the  ground  to  a  region  in  which  all  those 
odds  tell  least  in  our  favour  and  where  the  advantages  which 
organisation  and  contempt  for  law  confer  upon  them  have  the 
fullest  scope.  They  have  reduced  the  problem  to  these  simple 
terms  :  “Can  we  Germans,  by  putting  every  immobilised  man 
and  boy  in  the  workshops,  by  increasing  our  submarine  fleet  and 
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perfecting  its  types,  raise  our  output  of  munitions  by  75,  50,  or 
even  30  per  cent,  while  sinking  30  or  even  10  per  cent,  of  Britain’s 
output  as  it  crosses  the  sea?  If  we  succeed  in  doing  both,  or  if 
by  either  effort  w^e  turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  we  shall  have 
held  our  own,  despite  the  man-power,  the  sea-power,  the 
financial  credit,  and  the  economic  resources  of  the  world’s  most 
formidable  coalition.” 

That  is  the  new  aspect  of  the  problem  as  our  enemy  conceives 
it.  Its  simplicity  is  self-evident.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
those  among  ourselves  who  alone  are  conversant  with  all  its 
elements — if  indeed  with  all — will  find  means  to  deal  with  them 
promptly,  thoroughly,  and  to  our  satisfaction. 

E.  J.  Dillox. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE’S  TASK. 


In  accepting  the  Premiership  at  the  present  moment  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  undertaken  a  most  gigantic  task,  and  if  he  should 
succeed  in  saving  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  and  in  achieving 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  his  name  will  be  mentioned  in  history 
with  those  of  Cromwell  and  Chatham.  Indeed,  his  task  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  these  two  men.  England’s  position  is  far 
more  serious  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV., 
and  Napoleon.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  only  have  to  turn 
failure  into  victory,  but  he  will  have  to  reorganise  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire ;  he  will  have  to  organise  the 
Powers  leagued  against  Germany ;  he  will  have  to  give  to  the 
word  democracy  an  entirely  new  meaning. 

Two  and  a  half  years  of  war  have  proved  the  failure  of 
democracy  in  action.  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Roumania  are  democracies  organised  upon  the  British  model. 
All  these  States,  even  France,  which  had  experienced  the  disas¬ 
trous  defeat  of  1870-1871  at  Germany’s  hands,  were  quite  unready 
for  the  day  of  trial.  The  managing  politicians,  while  excellent  at 
talk  and  wire-pulling,  had  completely  neglected  the  defence  of 
their  countries ;  and  although  the  Allies  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  German  group  of  Powers  in  men ,  w'ealth,  and  resources  of 
every  kind,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  defeating  Germany. 
The  only  nations  on  England’s  side  which  were  prepared  for  a 
great  war  were  Russia  and  Japan,  countries  which  are  not  directed 
by  committees  of  politicians. 

The  present  war  has  proved  the  failure  of  democracy  in  war. 
To  students  of  history  that  failure  has  scarcely  come  as  a  surprise, 
for  since  the  beginning  of  civilisation  democracy,  the  rule  of  the 
many,  has  been  disastrous.  Most  democracies  of  the  past  were 
short-lived,  and  if  they  were  successful  their  success  was  due, 
not  to  the  rule  of  the  many,  but  to  that  of  great  individuals,  who, 
though  elected,  exercised  practically  royal  power  in  its  entire 
plenitude.  The  greatness  of  Athens  was  established  not  by 
democracy,  but  in  spite  of  it.  When  Athens  became  a  true 
democracy,  when  it  fell  under  a  government  by  discussion,  it 
was  destroyed.  The  greatness  of  the  Venetian  Republic  was 
established  by  the  ancient  powerful  Doges,  and  that  of  the  Dutch 
Commonwealth  by  the  eminent  Princes  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
Both  declined  and  decayed  when  the  party  politicians  became 
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supreme,  when  one-man  government  was  replaced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  politicians  acting  on  behalf  of  the  crowd. 

The  greatest  political  writers,  from  Aristotle  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  have  pointed  oiit  to  us  the  failure  of  democracy.  Aristotle 
wrote  in  his  book  Politics  ; — 

“That  wliieh  is  a  common  concern  to  all  is  very  generally  neglected.  Tlio 
energies  of  man  are  stimulated  by  that  which  depends  on  himself  alone, 
and  of  which  he  only  is  to  reap  the  whole  profit  of  glory.  In  concerns 
common  to  him  with  others,  he  employs  with  reluctance  as  much  attention 
and  activity  as  his  own  interest  requires.  He  neglects  that  of  which  lie 
thinks  other  men  will  take  care,  and  as  other  men  prove  equally  negligent, 
the  general  interest  is  universally  abandoned.  Those  families  are  commonly 
the  worst  served  in  which  the  domestics  arc  the  most  munorous.” 

Isocrates,  who,  like  Aristotle,  witnessed  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Greek  Republics  when  attacked  by  a  firmly  organised  and 
completely  united  monarchical  Power,  wrote  in  his  Third 
Oration  :  — 

“  Democracies  honour  those  who  by  delusive  eloquence  govern  the  multi- 
tude,  but  monarchies  those  who  are  most  capable  in  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  kfonarchies  surpass  democratic  governments  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  administration,  hut  especially  in  war,  for  monarchies 
are  more  able  than  are  democracies  to  raise  troops,  to  use  tliem  to 
advantage,  to  arm  in  secret,  to  make  military  demonstrations,  to  win  over 
some  neighbours,  and  to  overawe  others.” 

Athens,  which  had  been  powerful  and  flourishing  under  the 
one-man  rule  of  Pericles,  declined  when  the  State  became  the 
prey  of  politicians  fighting  among  themselves  for  influence  and 
power.  Thucydides,  who  witnessed  Athens’  disaster,  wrote  in 
his  history  : — 

“  Pericles,  a  man  of  acknowledged  worth  and  ability,  whose  integrity  was 
undoubtedly  proof  against  corruption,  kept  the  people  in  order  by  gentle 
management,  and  was  not  directed  by  them,  but  was  their  i)rincipal 
director.  He  had  not  wormed  himself  into  power  by  dubious  methods. 
Therefore,  he  was  not  obliged  to  soothe  and  praise  their  caprices,  hut 
could  oppose  and  disregard  their  anger  with  peculiar  dignity.  Whenever 
he  saw  them  bent  on  projects  injurious  or  unreasonable,  he  terrified  them 
so  much  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence  that  he  made  them  tremble  and 
desLst,  and  when  they  were  disquieted  by  groundless  apprehensions,  he 
animated  them  afresh  into  brave  resolution.  The  State,  under  him, 
though  called  a  democracy,  was,  in  fact,  a  monarchy.  His  successors  were 
more  on  a  level  with  one  another,  and  as  every  one  of  them  aspired  to 
I  be  their  leader,  they  were  forced  to  cajole  the  people,  and  so  to  neglect 

■  the  concerns  of  the  public.  This  was  the  source  of  many  grievous  errors 

of  statesmanship,  as  must  unavoidably  l)e  the  case  in  any  great  community 
which  is  possessed  of  large  dominions  ....  Engaged  in  contests  for  power 
j  the  Athenians  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  army  abroad,  and 

were  embroiled  in  mutual  altercations  at  home  ....  They  would  not 
i  have  been  conquered,  had  not  their  own  domestic  feuds  at  last  utterly 

I  disabled  them  from  resisting  their  enemies.” 
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Demosthenes,  who,  like  another  Lord  Roberts,  tried  in  vain 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  from  King  Philip  of  Macedonia,  dest)ondently  stated  ; — 

*•  You,  Athenians,  have  never  made  the  necessary  disposition  in  your 
affairs,  or  armed  yourselves,  in  time,  but  have  ever  been  led  by  events. 
Then,  when  it  proves  too  late  to  act,  you  lay  down  your  arms.  If  another 
incident  alarms  you,  your  preparations  are  once  more  resumed  in  general 
tumult  and  confusion.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  success  .... 
When  Philip  was  preparing,  you,  instead  of  doing  the  like  and  making 
counter-preparations,  remained  listless,  and,  if  anj-one  spoke  a  word  of 
warning,  shouted  him  down.  When  you  receive  news  that  any  place  is 
lost  or  besieged,  then  you  listen  and  prepare.  But  the  time  to  have  heard 
and  consulted  was  when  you  declined  to  listen,  and  the  time  to  act  and 
employ  your  preparation  is  now  when  you  are  hearing  me.  Such  being 
your  habits,  you  are  the  only  people  who  adopt  this  singular  course.  Other 
nations  deliberate  before  action.  You  deliberate  after  action  ....  Y’ou, 
Athenians,  must  fight  a  double  battle.  Like  others,  you  have  your  open 
enemies,  but  you  have  enemies  still  more  dangerous  and  alarming.  You 
have  to  overcome  in  the  first  place  the  opposition  of  those  of  your  own 
citizens  who,  in  this  assembly,  are  systcunatically  engaged  against  the 
interests  of  their  own  country.  And,  as  they  are  ever  strenuous  in  their 
opposition  to  all  useful  measures,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our  designs 
arc  frustrated.” 

War  is  a  one-man  business.  The  democracies  of  the  past  owed 
their  success  in  war  to  the  fact  that  at  the  critical  moment  they 
gave  to  a  single  man  of  great  ability  vast  powers — made  him,  so 
to  say,  a  king  by  acclamation.  Recognising  that  government  by 
a  debating  society  may  be  supportable  in  time  of  peace,  but  that 
it  is  fatal  in  a  great  war,  the  Romans,  although  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  Republicans,  firmly  established  the  institution  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  whereby  the  cumbrous  and  slow-moving  government  by 
debating  amateurs  could  be  converted  at  the  shortest  notice  into  a 
military  absolutism.  In  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers,  the  Republic  of  Rome  endured  so  long  because  of 
the  dictatorship.  Machiavelli,  for  instance,  wrote  in  his 
Discorsi : — 

“Among  the  institutions  of  Rome,  that  of  the  Dictatorship  deserves  our 
special  admiration.  The  ordinary  institutions  of  a  Commonwealth  work 
but  slowly.  No  councillor  or  magistrate  has  authority  to  act  alone.  In 
most  cases  several  must  agree,  and  time  is  required  to  reconcile  their 
differences.  Hesitation  is  most  dangerous  in  situations  which  do  not  brook 
delay.  Hence  every  republic  ought  to  have  some  resource  upon  which  it 
can  fall  back  in  time  of  need.  When  a  republic  is  not  provided  with  some 
such  safeguard,  it  will  cither  be  ruined,  by  observing  its  Constitutional 
forms,  or  it  wdll  have  to  violate  them.  However,  in  a  republic  nothing 
should  be  done  by  irregular  methods,  for  though  the  irregularity  may  be 
useful,  it  would  furnish  a  pernicious  precedent.  Every  contingency  cannot 
be  foreseen  and  provided  for  by  law.  Hence  those  republics  which  cannot 
in  a  sudden  emergency  resort  to  a  Dictator  or  some  similar  authority  may 
in  time  of  danger  be  ruined.” 
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Machiavelli  was  not  merely  a  political  writer,  but  he  was  a 
practical  statesman  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  experience 
in  practical  statesmanship  when  conducting  the  aifairs  of  the 
important  Eepublic  of  Florence.  His  views,  which  are  based  on 
observation  and  experience,  deserve  therefore  the  greatest  respect, 
whatever  our  views  may  be  as  to  the  morality  of  his  proposals 
contained  in  his  book  The  Prince. 

Warfare  directed  by  amateur  committees,  which  has  proved  a 
failure  wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been  tried,  has  not  un¬ 
naturally  proved  disastrous  to  England  and  to  her  Allies.  Success 
in  war  depends,  after  all,  perhaps  not  so  much  upon  the  strength 
of  armies  and  navies  and  of  the  financial  and  other  resources 
as  on  an  efficient  and  appropriate  national  organisation.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  wisely  taken  the  conduct  of  the  war  out  of 
the  control  of  the  Cabinet,  replacing  that  unwieldy  body  of 
amateurs  by  a  committee  of  five  men,  of  whom  he  is  the  head. 
The  French  Eepublic  tried  to  govern  the  country  and  to  direct 
warfare  by  a  committee  which  was  at  first  very  numerous,  and 
which  was  gradually  reduced  to  three.  However,  all  the  changes 
made  and  all  the  reductions  effected  proved  unavailing  until  the 
control  of  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 
Napoleon  saved  France.  The  time  imperatively  calls  for  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  single  man,  assisted  by  all  the  ablest  experts.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  consider  himself  to  be  merely 
primus  inter  pares.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  destroy  the  dangerous 
fiction  of  joint  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  the  War  Council. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  act  indeed  as  a  Prime  Minister ;  that  he 
will  decide  alone,  after  having  taken  the  best  advice ;  and  that 
no  longer  the  most  urgent  decisions  will  be  delayed  interminably 
because,  notwithstanding  lengthy  discussion,  general  agreement 
for  action  cannot  be  obtained.  The  idea  of  governing  a  country 
by  a  committee  of  men  who  must  be  unanimous  in  all  their 
decisions,  whether  they  number  tw'enty-three  or  five,  is  monstrous. 
After  all,  joint  responsibility,  in  accordance  with  the  Cabinet 
fiction,  means  irresponsibility.  Twenty -three  men,  and  even  five 
men,  cannot  think  and  resolve  alike  in  all  matters.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  wisely  remarked  with  regard  to  the  joint  responsibility  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  : — 

“  Responsibility  is  possible  only  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual  who 
in  his  person  can  b©  held  responsible  for  his  action.  If  the  same  individual 
is  member  of  a  Cabinet,  he  may  answer  that  he  has  been  outvoted  by  his 
colleagues,  or  he  may  say  that  the  opposition  he  experienced  mad©  hie 
intended  measures  impracticable,  that  a  Bill  he  intended  to  bring  in  has 
been  delayed  for  seven  years  because  seven  honest  men  could  not  agree 
on  its  text.  Besides,  in  every  board  discussion  the  moment  arrives  at 
last  when  the  decision  has  to  be  left  to  chance,  to  the  toss  of  a  coin  .  .  .  . 
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Joint  responsibility  is  a  fiction.  It  may  be  very  convenient  to  leave  resolu¬ 
tions  to  a  Cabinet,  and  to  say  the  Cabinet  hae  resolved  to  do  this  or  that. 
However,  if  you  inquire  how  the  resolution  was  arrived  at,  every  Minister 
will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  tell  a  different  tale,  for  if  there  has  been 
failure  no  one  cares  to  assume  responsibility.” 

Although  it  may  be  thought  that  a  war  committee  of  five  able, 
honest,  energetic  men,  who  are  all  equally  determined  to  win  the 
war,  is  an  ideal  body  for  exercising  the  supreme  control,  a  dicta¬ 
torship,  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to  many  Englishmen,  is  inevit¬ 
able.  The  fact  that  Germany,  where  the  war  was  previously 
directed  by  a  few  eminent  experts,  found  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  power  into  Hindenburg’s  hands ;  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  himself  was  willing  to  abandon  to  him  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  war,  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  proves  that  in  war  direction  by  a  single  man  is  far  superior 
to  direction  by  a  committee,  how’ever  small  and  however  expert. 
The  establishment  of  the  Hindenburg  dictatorship  has  enormously 
strengthened  Germany’s  power.  Under  his  undivided  direction 
the  flagging  German  armies  have  suddenly  had  surprising  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  change  of  organisation  in  Germany  has  overnight 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  war  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Allies. 
Organisation  must  be  met  with  counter-organisation.  The 
German  dictatorship  must  be  met  with  a  British  and  a  French 
dictatorship.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  not  only  convert  defeat 
into  victory,  but  he  must  effect  a  reform  in  the  organisation  of 
democracy  which  will  be  revolutionary.  Only  then  can  England 
hope  to  succeed. 

British  democratic  organisation,  which  answered  perhaps  well 
enough  in  time  of  peace,  was  in  course  of  time  copied  or  adapted 
throughout  the  world.  Eloquent  politicians  unacquainted  with 
administration  and  war  were  allowed  to  govern  democratic 
countries,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  left  to  jointly 
responsible  Cabinets  of  amateurs.  When  Great  Britain  intro¬ 
duced  a  Coalition  Cabinet  her  democratic  Allies  followed  suit. 
Now,  when  she  is  entrusting  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  small 
War  Cabinet,  France  and  other  democratic  States  are  likely  to 
imitate  her  action.  The  logic  of  events  must  place  the  conduct 
of  the  war  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  although  his  supremacy 
may  be  disguised  by  giving  him  a  number  of  colleagues,  who  in 
reality  should  prove  to  be  his  subordinates.  War  government  by 
debating  society  is  gone  probably  for  ever.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  not  only  introduce  a  dictatorship  in  this  country,  but  urge 
England’s  Allies  also  to  organise  themselves  for  war  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  experience  of  all  time.  Only  when  a  single  man  is 
able  to  control  all  the  forces  in  each  of  the  various  democratic 
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countries  can  we  hope  for  swift  agreement  and  combined  military, 
naval,  and  economic  action.  Possibly  we  must  imitate  Germany’s 
action  even  farther.  General  von  Hindenburg  directs  and  con¬ 
trols  absolutely  not  only  the  animate  and  inanimate  resources 
of  Germany,  but  those  of  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bul¬ 
garia  as  well.  Eventually  the  direction  of  the  united  strength 
of  the  Allies  may  also  have  to  be  placed  into  a  single  hand, 
although  it  may  seem  distasteful  to  a  nation  to  have  its  army 
and  navy,  its  diplomatic  affairs,  its  finances  and  its  whole  economic 
life  controlled  and  directed  by  a  man  of  another  nationality. 
The  appointment  of  such  an  international  dictator,  and  even 
that  of  a  national  dictator,  may  be  very  galling  to  many  demo¬ 
crats.  It  is  no  doubt  a  very  undemocratic  proceeding.  Still,  it 
is  better  that  the  democracies  of  the  world  should  be  saved  by 
undemocratic  means  than  that  they  should  perish  altogether. 
After  all,  exceptional  circumstances  require  exceptional  remedies. 

Among  the  problems  confronting  Mr.  Tjloyd  George  that  of 
organising  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  for  war 
is  ]>articularly  important.  Wars  are  won  by  men  and  weapons.  Tlu' 
human  and  industrial  resources  of  the  Empire  are  unlimited.  In 
the  mobilisation  of  the  Empire  the  question  of  expense  is  of 
very  small  imjwrtance.  At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
w'ealth  of  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  at  T3, 000,000, OflO. 
The  war  against  the  French  swallowed  about  Tl, 000, 000, 000. 
At  present  the  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  is  estimated  at 
T30, 000, 000, 000.  The  cost  of  the  Great  War,  which  seemed 
crushing  a  century  ago,  was  easily  borne  because  the  Imperial 
wealth  increased  tenfold  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Owing 
to  the  vast  progress  made  in  producing  wealth  with  the  help  of 
labour-saving  machinery,  etc.,  it  seems  likely  that  the  wealth  of 
the  British  Empire  will  increase  considerably  more  than  tenfold 
during  the  present  century.  Out  of  that  increase  the  cost  of  the 
present  war,  however  large  it  may  be,  can  easily  be  borne. 
The  only  thing  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  British  Empire 
would  be  an  unfortunate  issue,  followed  earlier  or  later  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire.  In  that  case  the  people  would 
be  crushed  with  debts,  and  would  lose  at  the  same  time  the 
unlimited  resources  possessed  by  the  vast  Imperial  domain.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  mobilising  the  Empire  should  rather  think  of 
victory  than  of  its  cost. 

If  we  wish  to  be  sure  to  win  the  war  we  must  mobilise  not 
only  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  but  its  entire  strength. 
The  whole  Empire  should  be  turned  into  a  gigantic  camp,  a 
war  arsenal,  and  a  war  farm.  Millions  of  men  are  needed  for 
fighting.  Millions  are  needed  for  producing  the  necessaries  of 
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the  fighting  forces  and  of  the  civil  population.  As  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  all  the  necessaries  of  war  and  of  civil  life,  such  as 
food,  raw  materials,  hoots,  clothing,  etc.,  production  throughout 
the  Empire  should  he  regulated.  The  production  of  luxuries, 
which  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  limited.  The  sale  of  luxuries  within  the  Empire  should 
be  restricted  as  far  as  possible,  but  their  exportation  should  be 
encouraged,  especially  if  they  are  not  very  bulky,  for  exports 
are  needed  to  pay  for  imports.  Men  and  women  should  sternly 
he  eliminated  from  non-productive  and  useless  occupations.  At 
the  last  census  there  were  about  three  million  servants  in  the 
Enited  Kingdom.  Men  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  more 
than  a  very  limited  number  of  servants.  People  with  large 
houses,  instead  of  employing  a  considerable  number  of  servants, 
should  shut  up  all  the  rooms  except  a  few.  Nobody  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  gardeners  for  pleasure-gardens.  Several  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  young  men  are  turned  into  loafers  by  being 
allow’ed  to  haw'k  new'spapers,  etc.  Men  will  buy  newspapers  at 
the  shops  and  bookstalls  without  being  assailed  by  shouting  boys. 
Several  hundred  thousand  young  w'omen  are  employed  in  eating- 
houses,  etc.,  in  carrving  food  from  the  counter  to  the  customers, 
which  these  might  just  as  well  fetch  themselves,  as  is  done  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  By  restricting  the  number  of 
servants,  gardeners,  and  waitresses,  and  by  abolishing  newsboys, 
etc.,  at  least  a  million  workers  could  be  set  free  who  naturally 
would  turn  to  ]>roductive  employment,  such  as  munition-making, 
agriculture,  dairying,  etc.  Thus  a  large  number  of  men  of  military 
age  who  are  now  employed  in  munition  work  and  on  farms  would 
he  enabled  to  join  the  Army. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labour,  especially  upon  the  land,  the 
question  of  importing  labour  would  have  to  he  tackled.  Possibly 
a  sufficient  number  of  workers  might  he  obtained  from  the  neutral 
States  in  Europe,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Possibly  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 
coloured  labour  from  Africa  and  Asia.  Trade  union  rules  and 
labour  prejudices  should  not  he  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
Tjabour  would  be  the  greatest  sufferer  if  the  present  war  should 
end  in  a  German  victory  or  in  a  draw,  for  the  latter  would  be 
almost  as  ruinous  to  this  country  as  the  former.  Hence  Labour 
is  vitally  interested  in  obtaining  victory,  and  no  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  should  be  disregarded  through  short-sighted  prejudice. 

Ijast,  but  not  least,  the  military  power  of  the  Empire  should 
be  organised  with  the  greatest  energy.  Unlimited  soldiers  may 
he  raised,  not  only  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  hut 
also  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  National  service  should  he 
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rigorously  enforced,  as  far  as  that  step  is  reconcilable  with  the 
production  of  necessaries  for  war.  No  one  should  be  allowed 
to  evade  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
through  private  influence  or  political  favouritism.  Thousands 
of  young  men  have  evaded  military  service  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  influential  friends  and  through  the  over-great  intricacy 
of  the  machinery  set  up  for  recruiting  purposes.  It  is  scandalous 
that  thousands  of  men  are  wasting  their  time  in  and  about  the 
military  tribunals,  and  it  is  equally  scandalous  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  able-bodied  Irishmen  are  allowed  to  skulk  at 
home  when  Englishmen  are  bleeding  and  dying,  not  only  for 
Great  Britain,  but  for  Ireland  as  well. 

The  man-power  of  Ireland  can  obviously  not  be  mobilised 
against  Ireland’s  will.  The  preservation  of  the  Empire  is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  the  moment.  It  is  far  more 
important  than  the  question  of  Socialism  or  of  Home  Eule.  ]f 
Great  Britain  should  be  defeated,  or  if  the  war  should  prove 
indecisive,  Ireland  would  certainly  get  Home  Eule.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  wise  to  grant  a  reasonable  form  of  Home  Eule  with¬ 
out  delay.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  but  his  attempt  has  been  foiled  by  short¬ 
sighted  politicians.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long  he  will  once 
more  take  up  the  Irish  problem  and  solve  it  with  his  usual  skill 
and  dispatch. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  clearly  recognised  that  the  present  war, 
w'hich  is  largely  fought  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  and  in  the 
workshop,  cannot  be  won  without  the  cordial  support  of  Labour. 
He  has  wisely  given  to  Labour  a  most  important  position  in 
the  direction  of  the  Government.  Capital  and  Labour  have 
become  full  partners.  That  partnership  may  mean  the  beginning 
of  the  new  era  in  economic  life.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
period  in  which  there  will  be  complete  harmony  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  of  a  period  when  Capital  and  Labour  will 
be  partners  not  only  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  also  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  time 
calls  for  boldness.  We  need  not  fear  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should 
think  it  necessary  to  reconcile  Labour  by  embarking  upon  aj)- 
parently  reckless  Socialistic  experiments.  Mistakes  in  this 
direction  may  be  rectified,  but  a  mistake  made  in  conducting 
the  war  may  prove  irremediable.  If  the  nationalisation  of  the 
mines,  or  even  some  more  gigantic  experiment,  should  prove  a 
failure,  society,  made  wise  by  experience,  will  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  should  be  lost 
by  estranging  Labour,  by  clinging  too  tenaciously  to  the  indivi¬ 
dualistic  view  of  economics,  the  ruin  caused  by  defeat  would  be 
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infinitely  greater  than  the  loss  caused  by  Socialistic  legislation 
could  possibly  be. 

The  power  of  the  Empire  in  men  and  material  can,  of  course, 
l)e  mobilised  to  the  full  only  if  the  Empire  be  fully  organised  and 
is  ready  to  obey  a  single  will.  The  complete  mobilisation  of 
the  Empire,  therefore,  involves  its  complete  unification.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  enthusiasm  and  driving  power  will 
also  succeed  in  this  gigantic  task.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
strike  the  iron  when  it  is  hot.  The  necessity  of  defending  the 
life  of  the  Empire  should  enable  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
helpers  to  overcome  all  the  local  prejudices  to  complete  Imperial 
unification  on  a  federal  basis.  The  Empire  must  be  made  a 
single  8tate  for  defence.  Otherwise  it  may  go  under.  Without 
delay  arrangements  should  be  made  for  an  Imperial  Conference, 
called  together  for  the  purpose  of  merging  all  the  States  of  the 
Empire  into  a  great  federation  of  free  States,  forming  a  single 
unit  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  their  possessions.  The 
unification  and  the  mobilisation  of  the  Empire  will  vastly  increase 
its  power  and  prestige  and  its  weight  in  the  Council  of  the  Allies 
and  at  the  Congress  of  Peace. 

Through  the  lamentable  neglect  of  the  late  Government  the 
food  position  has  become  extremely  serious.  A  vast  fleet  of 
British  and  neutral  merchantmen  has  been  sunk  by  German 
submarines.  Germany  obviously  endeavours  to  starve  Great 
Britain  into  surrender  by  sinking  indiscriminately  British  and 
neutral  carriers.  The  scarcity  of  shipping  caused  by  the  sub¬ 
marines  may  be  gauged  by  the  huge  increase  in  freight  rates. 
In  order  to  prosecute  the  war  with  success  Great  Britain,  w'ho 
has  allowed  herself  to  become  unduly  dependent  upon  foreign 
countries  for  her  vital  needs,  requires  not  only  vast  imports  of 
food,  but  of  raw  materials  as  well.  As  this  country  must  import 
huge  quantities  of  iron  ore,  copper,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  etc., 
the  importation  of  food  which  can  be  raised  at  home  should  be 
restricted  to  the  utmost.  The  largest  possible  quantity  of  food 
should  be  grown  in  this  country,  not  only  in  order  to  produce 
plenty  and  to  set  free  a  large  quantity  of  shipping  which  is  needed 
for  transporting  indispensable  raw  materials,  soldiers,  munitions, 
horses,  etc.,  but  also  for  financial  reasons.  Before  the  war  Great 
Britain  imported  ^€300,000, 000  worth  of  agricultural  produce  per 
year.  At  present  prices  the  normal  quantities  of  agricultural 
produce  imported  into  this  country  would  cost  at  least 
TfiOO, 000,000.  In  view  of  an  almost  universal  food  scarcity 
food  prices  may  advance  still  further.  Besides,  no  one  can  foretell 
how  the  submarine  danger  will  develop.  Possibly  it  may  be 
overcome  by  the  energy  of  the  Navy  and  by  the  arming  of 
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merchant  ships.  At  any  rate,  no  risks  should  be  taken.  British 
agriculture  should  be  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable 
the  country  to  be  absolutely  secure  against  want.  The  people 
are  suffering  now  for  the  neglect  of  their  amateur  politicians, 
who  not  only  disregarded  Lord  Milner’s  early  recommendations 
to  increase  the  production  of  wheat  very  greatly  by  guaranteeing 
profitable  prices  to  the  growers,  but  who  also  refused,  for  reasons 
of  economy,  to  buy  up  a  year’s  supply  cf  wheat  when  it  was 
cheap,  storing  it  in  this  country. 

A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Middleton,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
published  an  interesting  report  comparing  German  and  British 
agricultural  production.  It  showed  that  German  production  of 
foodstuffs  per  acre  was  far  greater  than  British  production. 
However,  he  understated  the  case  by  comparing  England  and 
Wales,  which  contain  the  best  agricultural  districts  in  the  T'^nited 
Kingdom,  with  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire.  Hence  his 
conclusions  are  not  trustworthy.  If  we  compare  the  agricultural 
production  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  that  of 
Germany,  we  find  that  Germany  produces  per  acre  of  agricultural 
land  approximately  three  times  as  much  food  as  does  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  follows  that  this  country  can  treble  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  food  by  introducing  German  methods  of  cultivation. 
Germany’s  area  is  only  about  60  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of 
this  country.  Yet  the  productivity  of  her  agriculture  is  so  great 
that  the  entire  British  grain  crop  would  scarcely  suffice  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  requirements  in  seed-grain,  and  that  the  whole  potato 
crop  of  the  Kingdom  would  scarcely  suffice  to  supply  Germany 
with  the  necessary  seed-potatoes.  British  food  production  can 
undoubtedly  be  trebled,  and  more  than  trebled,  by  breaking  up 
grass-lands  and  putting  them  under  the  plough,  for  potatoes  and 
roots  will  supply  many  times  the  nourishment  contained  in  grass. 
Agricultural  production  can  be  vastly  increased  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  garden.  Let  us  look  at  either. 

To  intensify  food  production  on  the  farms  a  vast  increase  of 
labour,  machinery,  and  seed  wmuld  be  required.  All  three  should 
be  imported  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  lightly-built  dwellings 
and  sheds  should  be  run  up.  The  Government  should  stimulate 
the  productivity  of  the  farms  with  the  utmost  liberality,  for  the 
cost  of  production  is  almost  immaterial.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  can  easily  find  as  much  money  as  is  necessary  as  long  as 
it  is  spent  at  home,  but  from  month  to  month  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  pay  for  foreign  imports.  There  is  a  limit  to  Britain’s 
capacity  of  exporting  gold  and  foreign  securities,  and  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  ability  of  American  bankers  of  lending  money  in 
this  country.  Agriculture  should  become  as  much  a  controlled 
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industry  as  is  the  manufacture  of  steel.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
too  late  to  increase  agricultural  production  on  the  farm  very  greatly 
for  the  1917  harvest.  However,  if  energetic  steps  are  taken  now 
the  harvest  of  1918  may  yield  twice  as  much  food  as  the  present 
harvest.  In  developing  British  agriculture  the  Government  should 
not  concentrate  on  the  production  of  wheat,  but  on  the  production 
of  the  most  prolific  food,  w'hatever  it  may  be.  It  does  not  matter 
very  much  if  the  wheaten  loaf  become  a  luxury  as  long  as 
there  is  an  ample  quantity  of  other  foodstuffs.  Oats  and  barley 
will  flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  wheat 
will  languish.  Besides,  oats  are  far  more  nutritious  than  wheat, 
and  supply,  in  addition,  better  straw.  Potatoes  and  various 
roots,  such  as  mangolds,  parsnips,  turnips,  etc.,  will  yield  prolific 
crops. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  unique  resource  in  its  gardens. 
While  Continental  nations  live  in  gardenless  houses,  nearly  every 
Englishman  has  a  garden  and  gardening  tools.  While  there  is  a 
shortage  of  ploughs  in  this  country,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
spades  and  forks.  The  production  of  food  in  gardens  should  be 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  forbidding  the  growing  of  flowers, 
I)y  distributing  seeds  by  experienced  demonstrators,  who  should 
he  paid  by  results,  and  by  offering  high,  and  very  high,  prizes 
to  those  who  raise  the  largest  quantity  of  nourishment  per  square 
yard.  The  country  should  be  divided  into  districts,  and  district 
prizes  for  the  most  prolific  crops,  ranging  up  to,  say,  .£‘20,  might 
be  reinforced  by  county  or  national  prizes  up  to  £1,000.  By 
such  organisation  every  flower-bed  and  all  suitable  grass  plots 
should  be  converted  into  food-growing  plots,  and  the  men, 
women,  and  children  would  devote  their  spare  time  to  raising 
food,  partly  in  order  to  save  on  the  greengrocer’s  and  butcher’s 
bills,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  numerous  tempting 
prizes.  As  the  world  is  ruled  by  custom,  men  may  hesitate  to 
grow  potatoes  and  turnips  in  their  front  gardens  unless  the 
maintenance  of  ornamental  gardens  is  forbidden.  Lastly,  private 
and  public  parks,  golf  courses,  railway  embankments,  etc.,  should 
all  be  put  under  intensive  cultivation.  Men  may  as  easily  im¬ 
prove  their  health  by  digging  the  ground  as  by  walking  after  a 
ball. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  not  only  have  to  organise  the  Empire 
for  war,  but  he  will  have  to  control  its  diplomacy,  which  has 
been  sadly  mismanaged  by  Viscount  Grey  and  his  colleagues. 
The  situation  in  Greece  is  extremely  serious  because  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Salonika  army  and  because  of  the  vast  strategical 
importance  of  the  Greek  coasts  and  islands.  If  Greece  should 
fall  under  the  domination  of  Germany  the  countless  Greek  bays 
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and  harbours  would  become  bases  for  German  submarines  and 
torpedo-boats.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  hunt  them 
down  in  that  maze  of  islands  and  islets.  The  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  would  become  exceedingly  unsafe  for  merchant  shipping 
and  even  for  military  transports.  It  would  then  become  doubtful 
whether  the  Salonika  army  could  obtain  by  sea  the  necessary 
reinforcements  in  men,  guns,  horses,  munitions,  etc.  It  would 
also  become  doubtful  whether  that  force  could  be  withdrawn 
by  sea,  except  at  the  most  terrible  cost.  Possibly  the  Allies 
might  experience  at  Salonika  a  greater  and  more  terrible  Galli¬ 
poli,  especially  if  tlje  Allied  force  should  be  threatened  in  the 
rear  by  a  Greek  army.  If  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  should 
become  unsafe  to  navigation  owing  to  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
marines  operating  from  Greek  bases,  the  consequences  might  be 
disastrous  not  only  to  the  Salonika  army,  but  also  to  Egypt  and 
perhaps  even  to  India.  If  through  the  activity  of  hostile  sub¬ 
marines  and  mine-dropping  vessels  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
should  have  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Allied  Fleets,  the  great  route  I 
which  connects  Europe  and  x\sia  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  1 
be  cut.  Egypt  could  no  longer  be  reinforced  from  England 
directly,  but  only  from  India.  The  Eastern  traffic  and  trade 
would  have  to  take  the  long  roundabout  way  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Egypt,  being  isolated  to  some  extent  by  the  cutting  I 
of  the  line  of  communications  with  England,  might  possibly  be  I 
seized  by  a  surprise  attack  made  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Naturally,  the  loss  of  Egypt  would  greatly  diminish  England’s  pres¬ 
tige  in  India  and  elsewhere,  and  the  flood  of  the  invaders  might 
then  threaten  the  Italian  and  French  possessions  in  North  Africa  I 
as  well.  England,  France,  and  Italy  are  jointly  and  vitally 
interested  in  preventing  Greece  falling  under  German  domination. 

The  position  should  be  cleared  up  without  a  moment’s  delay,  and  I 
the  most  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent  | 
further  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  King.  Time  is  | 
pressing.  Greece  should  be  made  to  submit  unconditionally  to 
Allied  control,  but  unless  the  Allies  act  immediately  and  with  the 
greatest  determination  it  will  be  too  late.  The  Italians  desire  to 
possess  Northern  Greece.  If  the  King  should  prove  recalcitrant 
Northern  Greece  should  be  made  over  to  the  Italians.  In  case  of 
need  the  King  should  be  deposed  and  another  ruler  enthroned 
in  his  stead.  Methods  of  kindness  pursued  for  more  than  a  year 
having  proved  useless,  methods  of  force  should  be  employed  in  | 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Salonika  army,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
the  vital  route  which  connects  Europe  and  the  East.  Great 
Britain  cannot  afford  to  dally  any  longer.  The  moment  calls  for 
energetic  action.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Greek  problem  has  been 
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definitely  solved  before  these  pages  are  in  print,  for  every  hour 
is  precious. 

The  principal  tasks  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  finds  to  hand 
have  been  enumerated  in  these  pages.  They  might  well  dismay 
the  boldest.  The  Prime  Minister  has  shown  his  unselfishness 
and  patriotism  in  accepting  an  almost  superhuman  task.  He 
possesses  tremendous  enthusiasm  and  driving  power,  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism,  intuition,  a  firm  will,  a  serene  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  Napoleonic  ability  of  settling  complicated  affairs 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in 
his  vast  undertaking.  Let  us  hope  that  he  wdll  receive  support 
from  all,  especially  from  his  nominal  colleagues,  and  hindrance 
from  none.  History  may  account  him  the  founder  of  the  modern 
British  Empire  and  the  saviour  of  democracy  and  of  civilisation. 
He  may  be  placed  high  above  Cromwell,  Chatham,  and  Pitt  in 
his  own  country,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  creator  of 
modern  democracy,  as  the  creator  of  an  efficient  democracy  in 
which  unity  of  action  and  exfxji't  control  are  combined  with  ix)pular 
supervision.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may;  open  a  new  era,  and  he 
may  free  the  democratic  form  of  government  from  the  reproach 
of  being  habitually  improvident,  amateurish,  vacillating,  and 
incompetent  in  war,  a  reproach  which  has  clung  to  it  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  Politicus. 
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The  miracle  has  been  accomplished.  A  new  Government  is  in 
power,  with  a  new  Prime  ^Minister,  who  has  forged  new  weapons, 
bright,  clean,  and  sharp,  for  the  work  in  hand.  In  normal  times 
a  change  of  Government  means  a  mere  change  of  men — the 
system  goes  on,  the  machinery  passes  unaltered  into  another’s 
charge.  This  time  there  has  been  a  real  change,  not  merely  of 
men,  but  of  system  and  machinery.  We  have  witnessed  a  con¬ 
stitutional  revolution.  Major  rerum  nascitur  ordo.  When  ^Ir. 
Ascpiith  resigned  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  set  about  the  formation 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  he  dealt  the  old  system  in  a  couple  of  days  a 
smashing  blow  from  which  it  will  never  wholly  recover.  A 
Cabinet  of  Five,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  is  not  expected 
to  attend  regularly,  for  he  is  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Government  outside  the  Cabinet  and  merely  Departmental 
chiefs — this  is  a  revolution  indeed  of  our  Constitutional  system. 
And  the  expert  also  has  come  by  his  own. 

Was  it  necessary?  But  can  anyone  doubt  it?  The  position 
at  homo  at  the  beginning  of  December  was  thoroughly  bad.  The 
discontent  at  Westminster  had  deepened  into  an  angry  spirit  of 
revolt.  Outside  Parliament  people  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Day  by  day  the  German  Armies  thrust 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  vitals  of  Eoumania.  Day  by  day  the 
Allies  were  fooled  and  flouted  by  the  treacherous  King  of  a  petty 
State  under  the  guns  of  their  own  warships.  Day  by  day  the 
same  dreary  record  of  procrastination,  inaction  and  delay  was 
chronicled  in  almost  every  Department  of  State.  No  approach 
to  a  decision  on  the  Man-|)ower  problem ;  humiliation  over  the 
15oard  of  Pensions  Bill ;  the  abandonment  of  the  Special 
Pegister  Bill ;  the  deadlock  at  the  Air  Board ;  the  pitiful  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  muddle  over  the  appointment  of  a  Food  Controller ; 
the  paltry  attempt  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  a  national  policy 
of  home  production  of  food-stuffs  by  an  Order  in  Council  for 
giving  local  authorities  power  to  take  unoccupied  land  and 
commons  for  the  growing  of  vegetables — all  these  things,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  war  was  not  being 
won,  prepared  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  an  absolute  and 
radical  change.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  chose  his  moment  well.  His 
bomb  exploded  at  the  moment  of  impact  and  it  blew  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pieces. 
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Lot  those  fK)liticians  talk  of  intrigue  who  have  never  intrigued  ! 
The  halls  at  Westminster  would  then  be  as  silent  as  a  Trappist 
cell.  Governments  do  not  fall  in  England  of  their  own  accord. 
The  natural  instinct  of  Englishmen  when  things  go  badly  is  to 
rally  round  the  men  in  power  and  help  them  to  find  a  way  out. 
That  has  been  shown  all  through  the  war.  In  any  other  land 
hut  this  the  Government  of  Mr.  Asquith  would  have  fallen  half- 
a-dozen  times  ere  it  had  reached  this  pitch,  and  probably  many 
who  uow^  fully  recognise  that  the  blow  had  to  be  struck  and 
that  it  was  patriotism  and  not  intrigue  which  directed  and 
impelled  it,  w'ere  strongly  inclined  to  sympathise  with  and  support 
Mr.  Asquith  in  the  first  days  of  the  crisis.  We  cannot  regret 
this  instinct,  especially  when  the  statesman  w'hose  fall  is  being 
compassed  has  served  the  State  as  w^ell  and  honourably  as  the 
late  Prime  Minister.  But  the  practical  question  in  the  first 
days  of  December  was,  “With  or  Without  Asquith?”  Could 
the  change  be  carried  through  without  a  duel  in  which  one  or 
other  should  be  canned  off  the  field?  Mr.  Asquith  stood  for  the 
old  system,  w'orkcd  by  the  old  set  of  men ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stood  for  a  new  concentration  of  pow'er  into  the  hands  of  a  little 
group  of  men,  who  should  devote  their  w^hole  energies  to  the 
direction  and  prosecution  of  the  w'ar  and  leave  to  others  the 
administration  of  the  Departments. 

“With  or  Without  Asquith?” — that  was  the  question.  The 
late  Prime  Minister,  and,  it  is  believed,  practically  all  his  col- 
j  leagues  both  on  the  War  Committee  and  in  the  Cabinet,  w’ere 
I  prepared  to  agree  that  some  change  was  necessary.  Mr.  Asquith 
told  the  Eeform  Club  meeting  that  “for  some  w'eeks  past  he  had 
talked  of  change”— a  most  revealing  sentence.  Decisions  could 
not  be  reached.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Twenty-three, 
who  since  the  formation  of  the  War  Committee  had  had  little  say 
in  the  direction  of  events.  It  was  the  War  Committee  itself 
which  w^as  at  fault,  for  it,  too,  had  grown  in  size  since  its 
reorganisation  of  a  year  ago  and  its  divisions  had  become  obsti¬ 
nate  and  serious.  Yet  even  so  the  machine  might  have  worked 
tolerably  well  if  the  Prime  Minister  had  been  of  quick  decision 
and  imperious  will — a  man  to  get  things  done.  In  that  case 
he  certainly  would  still  have  been  Prime  Minister  at  this  hour. 

For  eleven  years  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  during 
the  short  Premiership  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
since  then  as  Prime  Minister,  he  has  supported  the  leading  role 
with  great  distinction.  The  dignity  of  high  office  has  suffered 
nothing  at  his  hands.  He  has  been  uniformly  courteous  to  his 
opponents,  even  in  the  fiercest  heat  of  party  passion.  He  has 
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been  the  very  counterpart  of  Pitt ;  but  unhappily  the  resemblance 
has  been  to  the  great  son  and  not  to  the  greater  father.  A 
supreme  Parliamentarian,  a  skilful  manager  and  contriver,  subtle 
in  finding  means  of  accommodation,  admirable  always  in  manner, 
but  when  it  came  to  hard  realities  too  often  recoiling  before  the 
final  Yes  or  No.  Exactly  the  same  weakness  which  his  shrewdest 
contemporaries  detected  in  the  Younger  Pitt  has  been  even  more 
glaringly  obvious  in  Mr.  Asquith,  especially  to  those  who  have  not 
been  daily  spectators  of  his  adroitness  and  finesse  and  have  not 
fallen  beneath  the  spell  of  his  Ciceronian  eloquence.  The  out¬ 
side  public  had  the  clearer  vision  of  results. 

The  story  of  the  years  that  went  before  the  war  is  now  an  idle 
tale.  Of  Mr.  Asquith’s  career  as  a  War  Minister  we  will  only  say 
this,  that  if  it  has  not  been  given  to  him  to  carry  Great  Britain  to 
victory  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  Parliament  or  the  nation.  He 
has  never  been  refused  a  single  man  or  a  single  instrument.  He 
has  been  supported,  as  no  Prime  Minister  before,  by  friends  and 
opponents  alike.  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  say,  as  other  statesmen 
who  have  failed  :  “I  showed  the  way,  but  you  w^ould  not  follow ; 
I  forged  the  weapon,  but  through  you  it  broke  in  my  hand.” 
Reproaches  of  that  kind  are  denied  to  him,  and,  indeed,  he  is  the 
last  man  who  would  think  of  using  them.  He  has  had  all  he 
asked  for,  and  the  people  have  constantly  implored  him  to  ask  for 
more.  The  fatal  defect  in  his  character  has  been  a  constitutional 
inability  to  come  to  a  rapid  decision.  He  has  not  been  able  to  rid 
himself  of  the  political  influences  in  which  he  has  spent  his  life. 
War  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  statesman’s  reputation  for  strength 
of  character,  and  it  has  found  him  wanting  in  the  qualities 
which  are  most  essential  for  victory — courage,  resolution,  and  the 
spirit  which  laughs  at  impossibilities.  There  are  times,  no  doubt, 
as  Fabius  proved,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  State  can  be  restored 
by  delay,  and  times  when  to  adjourn  an  intractable  discussion  for 
lunch  or  to  postpone  a  sitting  to  this  day  week  is  the  height  of 
wisdom.  But  to  make  a  policy  of  postponement  is  to  render 
failure  certain,  and  Mr.  Asquith  has  failed.  True,  he  covered  up 
his  failures  well,  and  in  that  he  showed  consummate  art.  Even 
when  disappointment  steadily  succeeded  disappointment,  he  still 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  wonderfully  persuasive 
rhetoric  to  dismiss  the  painful  episode  from  its  memory,  to  wipe  off 
the  bad  debt,  to  let  the  dead  bury  its  dead,  and  to  start  once 
more  as  though  Ministers  could  certainly  be  depended  on  from 
thenceforth  to  profit  by  their  past  mistakes  and  never  be  too  late 
again.  The  blame,  of  course,  does  not  rest  with  Mr.  Asquith 
alone.  It  has  to  be  shared  in  part  among  all  his  Ministers.  But 
he  was  the  chief  temporiser,  and  he  never  more  naively  revealed 
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his  chief  weakness  than  when,  the  very  last  time  lie  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  as  i’rime  Minister,  he  rebuked  Mr.  Dillon 
for  using  the  expression  “Food  Dictator”  instead  of  “Food  Con¬ 
troller.”  “I  don’t  like  the  word  ‘Dictator,’”  he  said.  No  one 
can  imagine  Lord  Chatham  uttering  such  a  sentiment  when  the 
ground  was  opening  at  his  feet.  But  it  came  quite  naturally 
from  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  habit  is  not  to  dictate,  but  to  debate. 

The  story  of  the  actual  crisis,  when  it  comes  to  be  told  in  full, 
will  not  be  a  very  easy  one  to  unravel.  Mr.  Asqui+h  gave  his 
version  as  to  part  of  what  took  place  to  his  Liberal  friends  at  the 
Keforin  Club  meeting,  and  he  spoke  without  recrimination  as 
one  who  had  been  mortally  w'ounded  at  the  hands  of'’a  colleague, 
working  in  some  mysterious — and  unholy — partnership  with  an 
unscrupulous  Press.  It  was  a  speech  breathing  magnanimity  and 
tine  sentiment,  and  it  was  acclaimed  by  all  who  heard  it  as  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  nobility  of  mind.  In  the  country,  however,  it 
has  been  much  more  coolly  judged,  save  by  the  party  men  of  the 
Liberal  Federations,  who  at  once  rushed  together  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  of  unabated  confidence  and  to  hail  Mr.  Asquith — and  not 
Mr.  Lloyd  George — as  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Public 
opinion  was  quick  to  see  that  Mr.  Asquith’s  sj)ecch  contained 
no  word  of  explanation  or  justification  of  the  Government’s  failure  ; 
tliat  it  did  not  attempt  to  traverse  the  urgent  reasons  put  forward 
for  drastic  reform ;  while  it  explained  his  own  resignation  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  accept  the  place  assigned  to  him 
as  I’rirae  Minister  in  the  scheme  of  reform,  and  did  not  approve 
the  suggested  personnel  of  the  revised  War  Committee.  And  yet 
^Ir.  Asquith  evidently  came  within  an  ace  of  acceptance.  He  put 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  just  tasted  it,  and  then  put  it  down — because 
of  the  undoubted  flavour  of  the  bitter  herb  erf  humiliation.  On 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  together,  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  settled 
and  all  three  were  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet.  That  was  after 
he  had  been  made  aware  of  [rart,  at  any  rate,  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Ministers  that  morning, 
when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  been  commissioned  to  write  a  letter 
embodying  their  demand  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Government, 
and  threatening  their  own  resignations  if  this  were  refused.  The 
letter  was  written  but  never  delivered,  and  the  story  goes  that 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  it  in  his  pocket  during  the  interview,  and 
so  the  ultimatum  never  reached  its  destination.  It  seems  toler¬ 
ably  certain  that  several  Unionist  ^finisters  were  not  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  confidence  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  that  one  or  two,  who  are  now  j)rominent 
members  of  the  new  Government,  were  at  one  time  unwilling 
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to  take  office  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  But  not  for  the  hrst 
time  lias  it  been  found,  when  Cabinets  are  being  formed,  that 
ground  which  previously  seemed  hard  suddenly  becomes  friable, 
and  the  fixed  resolutions  of  the  night  before  waver  at  the 
morning  arrival  of  a  flattering  offer. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  moments  during  the  crisis  was  when 
Mr.  Asquith  summoned  his  trusted  friends  to  council  on  the 
Monday  and  found  that  with  one  accord  they  urged  him  to  refuse 
the  plan  which  he  had  almost  accepted,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  should  be  head  of  a  reconstructed  War  Committee  subject 
to  the  Prime  Minister’s  general  veto.  This  had  been  indiscreetly 
trumpeted  forth  in  the  Times  on  the  Monday  morning  as  a 
humiliation  for  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  interpretation  was 
also  placed  upon  it  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  friends.  His  refusal 
was  followed  by  the  definite  resignation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  the  leading  Unionist  Ministers  were  known  to  be  determined 
upon  the  same  course.  No  reconstruction  on  Coalition  lines  was 
then  ixrssible  for  Mr.  Asquith — especially  as  he  was  also  being 
pressed  to  sacrifice  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Balfour— 
and  he  forthwith  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 

The  King  then  sent  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  if  the  latter  had 
been  made  of  more  ambitious  stuff  it  is  quite  jwssible  that  he 
could  have  formed  a  Cabinet — a  Unionist  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Ijloyd 
George  and  some  Liberals.  A  Coalition  Cabinet  on  the  old 
pattern  was  imixrssible,  because,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
quite  ready  to  serve  under  him,  Mr.  Asquith  apparently  was  not, 
and  this  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  personal  dignity  as  because 
he  was  resolute  to  stand  by  his  Liberal  friends,  as  they  had  stood 
by  him.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  only  chance,  therefore,  was  to  form 
a  Unionist  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  virtual  control  of 
the  War  Committee ;  but  he  shrank  from  reverting  to  a  party 
Government,  and  his  instinct  was  undoubtedly  sound.  This 
scheme,  therefore — there  was  also  some  talk,  it  is  said,  of  a 
possible  Balfour  Administration  with  Mr.  Asquith  as  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor — fell  through,  and  so  the  only  alternative  left  was  to  send 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  As  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  well  that 
all  these  suggested  compromises  came  to  naught.  ’J’he  real  issue 
after  all  was  between  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George — not 
only  a  personal  issue  between  two  men,  but  a  public  issue  between 
continuing  on  the  old  lines  and  a  bold  attempt  to  conduct  the 
war  on  new  lines  and  largely  with  new  men.  If  there  had  been 
a  reconstruction  pure  and  simple  it  must  have  been  a  mere 
reshuffle  of  the  old  posts  among  the  old  occupants.  The  Liberal 
ex-Ministers  would  still  have  been  members  of  the  Government. 
Xo  new  blood  would  have  been  imported,  unless  Mr.  Asquith 
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had  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  a  Food  Controller,  and  the  real 
struggle — which  had  to  come — would  have  been  postponed  once 
more.  All  things  considered,  what  happened  was  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Asquith  told  the  Party  meeting  that  he  had  brought  no 
influence  to  bear  on  his  friends’  decision  and  that  the  steps  they 
had  taken  had  been  entirely  of  their  own  volition.  That  is 
easily  credible.  Many  of  them  had  their  own  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  It  has  long  been  notorious  what  indifferent  rela¬ 
tions  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr.  McKenna,  and  what  bond 
of  union  lay  between  him  and  Mr.  Harcourt.  Lord  Grey,  indeed, 
at  the  Party  meeting  paid  a  noble  and  chivalrous  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  magnificent  courage,  and  Mr.  Montagu  and  he 
are  understood  to  have  worked  in  harmony,  but  the  general  rela¬ 
tions  between  him  and  his  old  friends  have  been  frigid,  and  the 
only  one  of  his  Liberal  colleagues  whom  he  definitely  asked  to 
join  him  is  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel.  Some,  no 
doubt,  he  did  not  want.  Mr.  Asquith  in  some  directions  was 
singularly  tolerant  of  mediocrity,  and  probably  the  disappearance 
of  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  and  Mr.  Tennant  from  the 
Council  Chamber  signifies  about  as  much  as  a  change  of  hearth¬ 
rug.  Nor  will  Mr.  Harcourt’s  retirement  occasion  much  public 
sorrow.  He  is  one  of  the  mystery  men  of  English  public  life,  so 
quietly  and  noiselessly  does  he  move,  so  rarely  and  so  choicely 
does  he  speak.  But  he  seldom  breaks  silence  without  creating 
an  indefinable  impression  of  intrigue.  And  yet  at  the  Colonial 
Office  there  is  a  saying  that  he  was  the  best  Secretary  of  State 
they  have  had  since  Mr.  .Joseph  Chamberlain.  In  opposition  he 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  danger.  Still  more  will  Mr. 
McKenna.  There  is  an  old  feud  between  him  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  unless  Mr.  McKenna  receives  a  new  baptism  of 
grace — for  which  one  would  say  that  he  is  not  a  very  likely  sub¬ 
ject — its  acerbity  will  now  be  accentuated.  True,  ue  was  vastly 
polite  and  cordial  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  when  the  latter  moved  his 
first  Vote  of  Credit.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  generous 
than  his  words  of  congratulation  and  the  promise  of  his  fullest 
support.  But  these  are  early  days,  and  he  may  soon  be  sorely 
tempted  to  flash  that  menacing  forefinger  of  his  across  the  table 
at  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Bunciman’s 
departure  from  the  Board  of  Trade  has  excited  very  mingled 
feelings.  His  great  ability  is  everywhere  recognised.  His  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  shipping  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
handles  figures  as  though  he  were  their  master  and  not  they  his. 
He  has  proved  himself  able  to  drive  a  good  bargain.  His 
speeches  have  uniformly  been  on  the  highest  level  of  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  stands  for  the  most  stubborn 
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Manchesterisni,  and  if  the  problems  of  Imperial  Trade  and  Home 
Production  are  to  be  tackled  boldly  and  courageously,  and  if  the 
resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  are  to  be  turned 
into  realities,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  British  Government 
that  Mr.  Bunciman  has  left  the  Board  of  Trade.  Better  have 
him  as  a  fiery  and  able  antagonist  than  a  lukewarm  friend, 
entrenched  in  the  citadel  of  the  Government  Department  most 
immediately  concerned.  Mr.  Montagu  is  a  real  loss,  for  he  is 
fresh  and  alert,  where  so  many  of  his  colleagues  were  stale  and 
tired.  Mr.  Samuel  is  the  living  embodiment  of  correct  and 
etticient  bureaucracy.  Lord  Crewe  is  Lord  Crewe.  As  for  Ijord 
Grey,  the  Balkans  and  Greece  have  been  the  tenqiorary  grave 
of  his  high  reputation,  and  everyone  must  regret  for  his  own  fame 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  stay  on  against  his  will  when  the  Coali¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  May,  1915.  At  that  time,  however,  his  dis- 
ap|x\arance  would  have  been  interpreted  throughout  the  world  as 
a  defeat  for  the  Entente  Powers.  It  is  not  so  now.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  for  s|)otless  probity  is  a  proud  jxissession  for  himself  and  for 
England.  But  Foreign  ^linisters,  like  their  colleagues,  can 
only  be  judged  by  results.  On  the  credit  side — which  his  baying 
critics  so  ungenerously  ignore— there  stands  much,  but  on  the 
debit  side  are  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  the  tragedy  of  Serbia, 
the  lamentable  plight  of  Boumania,  and  now  the  dismal 
farce  in  Greece,  which  also  has  recently  taken  a  deejdy  tragic 
turn. 

Ijet  us  turn,  however,  to  the  victors — or  rather  to  the  victor— 
for  this  crisis  has  really  and  truly  been  a  desperate  duel  between 
the  two  men  who  once  were  the  staunchest  allies.  It  is  said 
that  at  the  Buckingham  Palace  Conference'  Mr.  Asepiitb.  referred 
in  moving  terms  to  this  old  association,  and  broke  down  in  tears 
as  he  declared  its  severance.  One  can  well  believe  it.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  a  man  of  strong  emotions.  But  it  had  to  be,  and  the 
great  prize  of  the  Premiership,  with  all  its  terrific  responsibilities 
at  this  moment,  ]>asses  to  INFr.  Lloyd  George.  This  article  was 
written  before  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  promised  declaration 
of  }X)licy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  gave  his  version  of  the 
reasons  why  all  these  dramatic  changes  have  come  about. 
Charges  and  counter -charges  are  sure  to  be  bandied  about. 
Sensible  people  will  ignore  them.  What  really  matters  is  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  very  right  arm  of  Great  Britain  at  home, 
and  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  half-dozen  other  Ministers 
to  rouse  the  sluggish  minds  of  the  British  people  to  the  realities 
of  this  life-and-death  struggle.  How  do  the  Dominions  regard 
his  victory?  They  have  answered  with  a  shout.  What  do  our 
Allies  think  of  the  new  Prime  Minister?  They  have  hailed  his 
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accession  with  delight.  .And  our  enemies?  They  have  cursed 
and  gnashed  their  teeth.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  patriotism  be  the 
masquerade  cloak  of  a  restless  personal  ambition,  he  is  one  of  the 
best-skilled  dissemblers  of  all  time.  But  let  us  away  with  all 
spiteful  recrimination  and  have  no  more  of  it  1  Country  must 
come  before  political  friendship  and  party  association ;  and  the 
new  Prime  Minister  is  where  he  is  because  long  experience  had 
convinced  him  that  the  all-essential  grip  upon  realities  could 
never  be  established  while  Mr.  Asquith  remained  at  a  helm 
which  he  failed  to  grasp.  The  man  who  saved  the  country  in 
1915  by  his  wonderful  reorganisation  of  the  supply  of  munitions 
believed  that  he  was  called  to  save  it  again. 

Many  were  quite  confident  that  he  could  never  form  a  Cabinet, 
and  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  this  belief  was  shared 
by  those  Liberal  Ministers  who  formed  themselves  into  a  body¬ 
guard  round  Mr.  Asquith  and  determined  to  stand  or  fall  with 
him.  Certain  Labour  voices  were  loudly  raised,  declaring  that 
organised  Labour  would  never  serve  under  anyone  but  Mr. 
Asquith,  certainly  not  under  the  statesman  who  had  “insulted” 
Tjabour  so  shamefully,  and  who  was  preparing  to  fasten  upon  it 
the  fetters  of  Industrial  Compulsion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quite  undismayed.  None  knew  better  than  he  that 
without  the  support  of  Labour  failure  was  certain.  He  therefore 
set  himself  to  win  it,  and  most  brilliantly  succeeded.  A  single 
conference  was  enough,  for  he  went  to  it  ready  primed  with 
generous  terms.  He  did  not  wait  for  demands  to  be  made.  He 
offered  with  both  hands.  He  pledged  his  new  Government  to 
the  nationalisation  of  shipping  and  mines  during  the  war  ;  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  very  Ministry  of  Labour  for  which  they  had  long  asked 
in  vain  ;  he  gave  Labour  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  Five  which  is  to  be 
endowed  with  virtually  all  the  powers  of  the  old  War  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Cabinet  combined ;  he  gave  them  the  Pensions 
Minister  and  two  Under-Secretaryships.  Without  hesitation  the 
country  recognised  and  applauded  the  boldness  of  the  stroke  and 
the  audacity  of  the  mind  which  had  conceived  it.  Ijabour  gained 
far  more  than  any  of  its  members  had  dared  to  hope,  and  the 
most  formidable  Parliamentary  obstacle  was  skilfully  cleared  out 
of  the  path !  It  is  suggested  in  some  unfriendly  quarters  that 
organised  Labour  in  the  country  is  not  bound  by  these  pledges 
of  Parliamentary  support  and  will  go  its  own  way.  It  may  be  so. 
There  are  Labour  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  whom 
this  bargain  is  gall  and  wormwood,  and  who  will  plot  and  scheme 
to  bring  the  new  Government  down  with  a  crash.  But  at  any 
rate,  the  favourable  start  is  secured.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  has 
already  proved  his  mettle ;  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Hodge  are  true 
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as  steel  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  basic  principle,  which  is  to  carry 
on  unflinchingly  till  the  war  is  won. 

The  two  other  political  factors  in  the  new  Government  are  the 
Unionists — who  support  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  a  man — and  the 
Liberal  War  Committee.  For  the  former  events  have  taken  a 
happy  turn.  The  crisis  has  reunited  the  tw^o  sections  of  the  party 
which  a  little  while  ago  looked  like  flying  farther  apart.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  are  together  again.  Lord 
Lansdowme  is  the  only  Unionist  member  of  the  old  Cabinet  who 
is  not  in  the  new  Government,  and  his  absence  will  make  it  mucli 
easier  to  deal  with  Ireland.  At  one  moment  it  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Balfour  would  not  be  found  in  office  again,  and  doubts  were 
also  expressed  as  to  Lord  Curzon.  But  the  difficulties  were 
smoothed  away,  and  Lord  Curzon  was  given  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Five,  while  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  share  the  work 
of  the  Foreign  Office  betw’een  them.  To  a  man,  therefore, 
Unionists  have  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Government,  undeterred 
by  the  taunts  of  certain  Eadicals  at  what  they  call  the  revival  of 
the  ideas  of  the  old  Patriot  Party  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Young 
England  Party  of  Disraeli’s  early  days.  The  answer  to  such 
taunts  is  that  the  new  Administration  is  not  a  Unionist-Labour 
but  a  National  Ministry,  and  that,  whether  the  association  is 
.short-lived  or  long-lived,  the  parties  to  it  will  come  to  know  each 
other  much  better  than  ever  before.  The  Liberal  members  of  the 
Government  are  almost  all  taken  from  the  Liberal  War  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  stronger  in  influence  than  in  numbers.  Sir 
Frederick  Cawley,  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Mr.  Albert  Illingworth, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Hew'art,  the  new  Solicitor-General,  mean  a 
valuable  accession  of  strength,  and  the  three  first-named  also 
belong  to  that  strong  and  novel  business  element  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  given  the  country  much  greater  confidence  than 
any  re-shuffling  of  the  late  Coalition  could  have  done,  even  if  all 
the  ablest  Liberals  had  remained. 

The  talk  of  late  years  about  the  desirability  of  wdiat  is  called 
a  “Business  Government’’  arose  largely  from  the  disgust  created 
by  the  inefficiency,  the  wastefulness,  and  often  the  rank  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  business  methods  employed  in  the  great  State 
departments.  It  was  the  merest  accident  that  there  happened 
to  be  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  war  broke  out,  a  President 
who  understood  the  problem  of  shipping  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  we  have  seen  a  Duke  made  Postmaster-General, 
while  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  held  by  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson.  Appointments  have  been  made  with  no  relevance 
whatsoever  to  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  post,  the  argument 
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being  that  whoever  has  rendered  such  faithful  Party  service  as 
to  liave  earned  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  a  place  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  as  likely  to  do  well  in  one  post  as  in  another.  The 
prestige  of  one  office  is  higher  than  another,  and  its  salary  more ; 
therefore,  irrespective  of  fitness,  the  most  ambitious  men  have 
clamoured  for  the  highest  posts.  Just  so,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  bishoprics  were  arranged  in  different  categories  and 
the  most  valuable  were  invariably  given  for  political  rather  than 
for  spiritual  considerations.  If  the  two  coincided,  all  the  better, 
but  the  coincidence  was  rare.  Of  course,  the  theory  that  no  one 
but  an  expert  should  be  sent  to  any  particular  department  can  be 
pushed  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  and  it  is  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  established  principle  of  civilian  control  over  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  cynical 
neglect  of  the  expert,  who  is  often  a  very  good  politician  as  well, 
has  had  disastrous  results,  which  are  nowhere  more  visible  than 
in  the  present  condition  of  education  and  agriculture.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  made  a  violent  break  with  a  bad  tradition.  We 
hope  it  wall  prove  a  decisive  break,  and  therefore  much  depends 
on  the  success  of  the  present  experiment.  It  will  be  unwelcome 
to  the  ordinary,  place-hunting  politician  who  looks  to  earn  office 
by  party  service,  but  it  is  a  message  of  hope  to  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Take  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  example. 
The  last  few  appointments  have  been  Lord  Crawford — who  is  a 
connoisseur  of  Italian  pictures  and  an  ex-Chief  Whip ;  Lord 
Selborne,  Mr.  Eunciman,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire.  A 
little  farther  back  were  the  regimes  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who  were,  indeed,  familiar  enough  with  the  operations 
of  British  agriculture,  but  familiar  as  landlords  and  country 
squires.  That,  however,  is  not  the  type  of  expert  who  is  needed 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  days  when  agriculture  ought  to 
be  as  scientific  as  engineering.  England  has  paid  dearly  for  her 
folly  in  allowing  the  politicians — both  parties  are  equally  to  blame 
—to  run  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a  vote-catching  machine. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Prothero  carries  to  his  new  office  a  new  mind  and  a 
new  outlook,  and  Captain  Charles  Bathurst,  who  has  an  encyclo¬ 
pedic  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture,  is  also  to  be  employed 
as  Under- Secretary  and  agricultural  adviser  to  the  Food  Con¬ 
troller,  Lord  Devonport.  Thus,  after  seventy  years.  Great 
Britain  at  last  stands  a  chance  of  having  once  more  a  national 
agricultural  policy.  So,  too,  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  That  w^as  another 
characteristic  stroke  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  genius,  for  who  but 
he  would  have  dared  to  look  outside  the  ranks  of  his  political 
followers  for  a  Minister  of  Education? 
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Lord  Kboudda,  another  daring  touch,  goes  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  succession  to  Mr.  Walter  Long.  The  two 
men  admirably  typify  the  old  system  and  the  new.  Mr.  Loug 
stands  for  the  vanishing  past.  He  represents  the  country  gentle¬ 
men — the  men  with  a  stake  in  the  country — who  used  to  have  it 
all  their  own  heavy,  unimaginative  way  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Long’s  abilities  are  respectable  enough,  but  by 
no  means  of  a  first-rate  order,  and  he  now  goes  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  where  he  is  sure  to  act  with  bustling  conscientiousness, 
but  where  he  will  leave  no  mark.  Other  times,  other  men.  Mr, 
Long  is  a  popular  survival  of  Victorianism  ;  Lord  Ehondda  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  modern  business  spirit.  He  is  a  captain  of 
industry  on  the  American  model.  He  has  vast  commercial 
interests  throughout  the  world.  He  stands  for  Capital,  no  doubt, 
but  he  stands  also  for  World  Trade,  and  that  is  one  of  the  biggest 
])roblems  before  the  British  Empire.  An  ordinary  Prime 
Minister  would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  bringing  Lord 
Rhondda  into  his  Government,  lest  Labour  should  consider 
it  as  a  challenge.  But  Lord  Rhondda  enters  the  Government 
door  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Ijord 
Devon  port  enters  too,  though  he,  it  is  believed,  was  ruled  out 
from  being  Food  Controller  by  the  late  Government  just  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  unpopular  with  the  working  classes. 
There  is  in  all  these  appointments  courage,  freshness,  and  a  new 
touch.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Albert  Stanley’s  apix)int- 
ment  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  we  hoj^e  may  be  whitewashed 
or  distempered  throughout  before  he  enters  it,  so  that  the  trade 
problems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  may  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  facts  of  the  world  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Shipping  has  a  new  department  of  its  own ;  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  becomes  First  Commissioner  of  Works ;  Mr.  Lever 
succeeds  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood.  If  these  men  of  great  business 
experience  and  capacity  cannot  make  the  dry-bones  dance  in  the 
valley  of  Whitehall,  nothing  will  and  can  but  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  officials,  however,  are  well  entrenched,  and  vested 
interests  are  powerful.  These  new  Ministers  will  need  the  con¬ 
tinued  support  of  Parliament  and  public  opinion. 

The  personnel  of  the  Government,  therefore,  is  strong.  Public 
opinion  desired  a  complete  break  away,  believing  that  only  so  could 
radical  changes  be  effected.  It  has  got  what  it  wanted,  and 
ix)ssibly  even  more,  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  given  the  country 
not  a  new  Government  only,  but  a  new  constitution.  Everyone 
expected  a  much  smaller  Cabinet ;  few  imagined  that  he  would 
cut  it  down  to  Five,  Twenty-three  was  a  monstrosity  for  which 
there  was  no  excuse  and  no  explanation  save  that  party  politicians 
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could  not  bridle  their  ambitions.  A  Cabinet  of  Five  can  only  be 
justilied  as  a  temporary  war  measure,  and  leaves  the  perpetual 
problem  of  Inner  and  Outer  Cabinet  untouched.  No  one,  we 
believe,  expected  this  solution,  and  it  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  War  Committee.  But  the  fact  that 
so  many  members  of  the  new  Government  who  enjoyed  Cabinet 
rank  in  the  old  have  consented  to  take  office  without  it  shows  a 
welcome  readiness  to  sink  considerations  of  personal  dignity, 
and  shows  also  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  Dictatorship  of 
the  Five — of  whom  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Curzon,  and  Lord 
Milner  are  expected  to  form  the  effective  Triumvirate. 
Triumvirates  have  not  been  very  successful  in  history,  but  that  is 
because  the  Triumvirs  have  always  been  bitter  rivals,  each  striving 
after  the  supreme  power.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  sort  in  the 
present  Cabinet — the  one  object  of  which  is  the  salvation  of  the 
State  and  the  winning  of  the  w^ar.  Lord  Milner’s  inclusion  is  an 
es[)ecially  hopeful  j)ortent ;  his  are  just  the  talents  required  by 
the  emergency — coolness,  courage,  a  trained  mind,  and  a  thorough¬ 
ness  which  will  leave  nothing  to  chance.  For  eleven  years  the 
country  has  made  no  real  use  of  his  great  abilities ;  now  that 
strength  and  fearlessness  are  the  prime  attributes  required  in 
our  rulers  he  steps  once  more  into  a  commanding  position. 
Ijord  Curzon  is  an  acknowledged  master  of  affairs,  and  for  driving 
force  and  impetus  there  is  the  Prime  Minister  himself — quick, 
fearless,  confident,  and,  above  all,  able  to  inspire  others  with  his 
own  sure  faith  in  victory. 

What  of  the  future?  Will  the  Government  last?  It  has  its 
obvious  defects,  like  all  improvisations,  however  brilliant  in  parts. 
It  is  not  very  clear  how  imjxirtant  questions  of  Government  policy , 
other  than  those  directly  connected  with  the  w^ar,  are  going  to 
be  decided,  for  the  Departmental  Chiefs  are  left  in  the  air  with 
no  Cabinet  or  Council  in  which  to  meet.  Further  improvisations 
seem  to  be  required  to  make  the  scheme  work  smoothly.  But 
that  will  not  trouble  a  Prime  Minister  w'ho  is  singularly  fertile  in 
devising  temporary  expedients,  and  let  but  the  war  news  take  on  a 
more  favourable  complexion  and  governing  will  lose  half  its  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  w'ay  of  victory,  however,  has  to  be  made  straight, 
and  that  means  certain  immediate  decisions,  which  are  sure  to 
draw  excited  protests  from  those  who  wrought  all  the  mischief 
they  could  during  the  late  regime — the  Radical  Rump,  the  anti- 
Compulsionists,  the  Pacifists,  all  those  wdiose  names  are  men¬ 
tioned  with  praise  by  the  enemy.  There  may  be  forty  of  these 
all  told.  They  will  be  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  distorting  its  motives,  stirring  up  odium  against  its  decrees 
and  representing  disobedience  as  a  duty.  Will  the  Liberal  Party 
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be  drawn  into  swelling  that  infamous  chorus?  Will  it  support 
the  Government,  if  repressive  measures  become  necessary?  It 
is  in  that  day  that  the  test  of  Liberal  patriotism  will  come. 

That  party  has  suddenly  found  itself  threatened  by  the  fate 
which  seemed  six  weeks  ago  to  be  threatening  the  Unionists.  It 
is  splitting  in  two.  The  minority  section  is  strongly  represented 
in  the  new  Government.  The  other  has  seized  the  party  chest 
and  organisation.  There  is  no  open  breach  as  yet,  for  both  accept 
the  formula  of  giving  support  to  the  Government  in  an  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the  presence  of  a  Liberal  Cal)inet 
in  posse  upon  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  creates  a  totally 
different  Parliamentary  situation  from  that  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  As  long 
as  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  friends  fulfil  their  pledge  of  loyal  sup- 
)K)rt  the  Government  will  be  the  better  for  their  strengthen¬ 
ing  criticism.  But  the  occasions  of  temptation  will  be  many 
and  the  temptations  themselves  will  be  strong.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  will  be  w'ell  advised  to  be  ready  for  storm 
and  tempest,  and  their  best  hope  lies  in  the  courage  of  the  helms¬ 
man.  Courage  is  the  supreme  obligation  of  British  statesmanship 
at  this  crisis  of  the  war,  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
a  man  of  good  courage  that  Great  Britain,  the  Empire,  and  tl  9 
Allies  look  to  him  and  the  new  regime  with  confidence  and  hope. 

Auditor  Tantum. 
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Voltaire,  after  closely  studying  European  history,  was  struck 
with  the  almost  unbroken  success  of  the  British  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  he  sought  for  an  explanation.  “Is  it  not  because  the 
sea  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  English?  ”  he  remarked  ;  “and 
that  nations  succeed  best  in  those  things  for  which  they  have 
an  absolute  occasion?”  He  might  have  added  that  that  facility 
was  made  fully  productive  in  the  past  by  concentration  on  mari¬ 
time  activity;  our  forefathers — Pitt,  Chatham,  Newcastle,  and 
others— checked  the  tendency  to  expend  energy  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  because  on  the  sea  we  w'ere  masters,  while  on  land — as 
experience  had  shown— we  were  little  more  than  amateurs. 

When  the  present  war  opened  it  was  apparent  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  aid  rendered  by  this  country  to  the  Allied  cause,  whatever 
other  calls  might  be  made  on  it,  would  have  to  be  maritime — 
the  Royal  Navy  supported  by  the  Merchant  Navy — because  “our 
heritagt  is  the  sea”;  from  it  we  draw  our  strength  and  by  it 
we  exist,  whether  under  peace  or  war  conditions.  That  basic 
consideration  renders  it  all  the  more  disquieting  that  at  this 
moment  our  sea-power  is  shrinking  visibly. 

Napoleon  in  defeat  w'arned  us  that  “England  can  never  be  a 
Continental  Power,  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined ;  let  her 
maintain  the  Empire  of  the  Seas,  and  she  may  send  her  Ambas¬ 
sadors  to  the  Courts  of  Europe  and  demand  what  she  pleases.” 
Tliose  words  were  spoken'  by  the  man  whom  the  British  Fleet 
brought  to  the  dust ;  it  was  a  French  historian  who  remarked 
that  “they  were  the  ships  of  Nelson  that  were  the  victors  at 
Waterloo.”  In  a  military  sense,  we  have  become  a  Continental 
Power  under  the  pressure  of  events  which,  it  may  be,  were  beyond 
our  control  owing  to  the  weakness  on  land  of  France  and  Russia. 
Confronted  with  this  wonderful  development,  wo  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  though  we  have  placed  millions  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 
this  country  still  remains  an  island — we  still  live  on  land  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  water — and  that  without  the  means  to 
use  that  water,  of  which  the  second  greatest  sea  Power  of  the 
world  aims  to  rob  us,  we  should  be  undone ;  our  armies  would 
stand  defeated,  because  they  would  be  without  supplies;  our 
Dominions  would  be  cut  off  from  us,  because  we  can  communicate 
with  them  only  by  the  sea ;  our  partners  in  this  conflict  would 
be  worsted,  for  they  cannot  fight  without  our  aid  ;  and  the  crowded 
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population  of  these  islands  would  be  confronted  with  starvation, 
since  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  come  to  us  from  oversea 
granaries.  In  face  of  those  facts,  the  country  persists  in  dis¬ 
cussing  every  other  problem  except  the  problem.  We  hear  much 
about  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  our  soldiers; 
debates  are  initiated  on  the  Air  Service ;  labour  troubles,  as  in 
South  Wales,  occupy  no  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  military  critics  exchange  views  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Western  and  other  fronts ;  the  clubs  chatter  about  political 
personalities ;  but  the  main  issue  is  being  evaded — how  to  find 
the  man-power  to  translate  into  sea-power. 

A  new  Government  has  come  into  office  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
full  of  courage  and  determination,  as  Prime  Minister.  The  other 
members  of  the  War  Cabinet  comprise  Earl  Curzon,  Lord  Milner, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  occasionally 
attending.  Has  any  one  of  those  Ministers  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  our  dependence,  first  and  last,  upon  the  sea? 
The  Prime  IMinister  devoted  no  small  part  of  his  energies 
in  the  years  preceding  the  war  to  an  annual  attack  upon 
the  Navy  Estimates ;  he  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  successive 
Boards  of  Admiralty,  and  tbe  Elect  in  consequence  was  weaker 
when  war  occurred  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  Tiord 
Curzon  is  best  known  as  a  former  Viceroy  of  India,  the  head  of  a 
Government  which  persistently  refused  to  hear  its  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  guarding  the  seas  on  which  it  lives  and  on  which 
its  security,  in  the  main,  depends.^  Ijord  Milner,  a  financier,  and 
afterwards  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  has  since  devoted 
his  energies  to  promoting  the  cause  of  the  National  Service 
League,  which  has  always  preached  that  sea-power  constitutes 
an  inadequate  weapon  of  defence  against  invasion.  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  who  began  life  as  a  moulder,  has  risen  to  power  by 
reason  of  his  services  to  the  Trade  Union  movement.  That  is 
the  composition  of  the  War  Cabinet,  to  which  neither  the  First 
liord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  nor  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  responsible  for  our  mercantile 
marine,  belongs.  Its  formation  has  been  acclaimed  throughout 
the  country,  to  which  the  Prime  Minister’s  forceful  character 
has  made  a  powerful  appeal.  The  nation  has  apparently  got  the 
Government  which  it  desires,  and  that  Government  must,  and 
assuredly  will,  be  supported  by  all  classes  until  it  forfeits  public 
confidence  by  errors,  or  achieves  victory,  as  we  hope  and  trust. 
It  }X)ssesses  energy;  it  is  pledged  to  “the  vigorous  prosecution  of 

(1)  Earl  Curzon,  as  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Khipping  Control  Com¬ 
mittee,  must,  fortunately,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  rondition  of  the 
Merchant  Navy  and  its  needs. 
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the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.”  That  declaration  must  be 
translated  into  terms  of  the  sea,  for  all  the  strength  which  the 
nation  is  putting  forth  resides  in  the  power  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
moment  w'hen  the  new  Government  has  taken  office  our  sea- 
pwer  is  shrinking. 

The  statement  that  our  sea-power  is  shrinking  must  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  Fleet  is  stronger  to-day  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  our  history,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  In 
capital  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  era  we  possess  almost  twice 
as  many  units  as  the  Germans ;  our  superiority  in  light  cruisers 
is  almost  as  considerable ;  our  advantage  in  destroyers  is  large 
and  increasing.  For  two  and  a  half  years  we  have  enjoyed  a 
command  of  the  sea  such  as  has  never  been  known  before.  We 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  embark  on  oversea  military  operations 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  country  has  attempted  in  the  past. 
In  virtue  of  our  sea  command  we  have  given  economic  and 
financial  succour  to  our  Allies,  in  the  absence  of  which  they 
could  not  have  continued  the  struggle.  Our  fighting  forces  at 
sea  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created ;  they 
have  w'on  and  retained  a  sea  control  wdiich  has  enabled  us  to 
play  a  great  part  in  this  world- war.  Those  who  under¬ 
estimate  the  influence  of  our  sea-pow-er  are  committing  an  act 
of  treason ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  remind  Allies  and  neutrals 
of  the  influence  which  it  is  exerting  on  current  history. 

But  sea-power  does  not  consist  only  in  men-of-war.  It  is 
“the  combination  of  a  healthy  commerce  and  mercantile  marine 
with  the  military  Navy  wffiich  ensures  by  force  of  arms  such 
protection  as  will  enable  the  unarmed  vessels  to  carry  out  their 
proper  functions.  It  may  be  said  that  a  military  Navy  springs 
naturally  from  a  healthy  commerce ;  in  fact,  in  older  times 
merchant  vessels  were  the  backbone  of  the  fighting  fleet.”  ^  In 
time  of  war  the  British  merchant  fleet  plays  almost  as  important 
a  part  as  the  Boyal  Navy.  The  latter  confers  on  us  the  right 
to  use  the  sea  communications  of  the  world,  and  the  former 
ensures  means  to  use  them.  In  other  words,  the  fighting  Navy 
must  fail  in  its  great  purpose  unless  it  is  supported  by  the 
Merchant  Navy.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  conditions  in  which 
an  island  Power  might  achieve  a  complete  military'  triumph 
at  sea,  and  yet  suffer  defeat  at  sea.  For  instance,  if  the 
Grand  Fleet  continues,  as  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  continue,  to 
neutralise  the  High  Reas  Fleet,  W’hat  wmuld  it  profit  us  if,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  our  Army  on  our  Merchant  Navy  and  the  success 
of  the  enemy’s  submarine  campaign,  we  possessed  insufficient 
merchant  ships  to  bring  to  this  country  and  to  Allied  countries 
(1)  Watt  Anniversary  Lecture  for  1916,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Abell. 
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the  food  and  raw  materials,  without  which  we  and  they  cannot 
exist,  and  to  take  away  exports  necessary  to  support  the  exchanges 
abroad?  It  may  be  said  that  that  is  a  gloomy  suggestion,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  famine 
in  merchant  tonnage  and  the  depletion  of  our  essential  industries, 
our  sea-power  as  an  economic  weapon  is  being  weakened.  Con¬ 
sider  what  that  means ! 

The  submarine  menace  is  serious,  but  it  is  only  serious  owing 
to  the  conditions  which  we,  in  our  anxiety  to  contribute  our 
utmost  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  have  created-  At  the  expense 
of  our  industries,  and  particularly  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel 
industries,  we  have  raised  great  armies  and  weakened  ourselves 
as  an  economic  community,  existing  under  artificial  conditions. 
We  have  created  a  vast  munition  movement,  which  absorbs 
about  three  million  workers — men  and  women.  That  also  has 
involved  economic  weakness.  Approximately  half  our  merchant 
tonnage — our  food  and  raw  material  carriers — is  being  employed 
to-day  for  naval,  military,  or  other  Governmental  purposes  as 
dictated  by  the  Cabinets  of  the  Allies.  That,  again,  involves 
economic  weakness.  The  failure  to  realise  what  the  diversion  of 
labour  and  the  reduction  of  our  power  of  sea-carriage  mean  arises 
from  a  misconception  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Merchant  Navy, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  duties  which  it  must  perform. 

The  British  Empire  embraces  a  population  of  450,000,000 
l>eople,  some  of  them  white,  some  of  them  yellow,  and  others 
black;  but  all,  in  varying  degree,  are  dependent  upon  ships  of 
commerce.  The  Empire  is  of  delicate  construction.  It  is  a 
vast,  straggling,  nervous,  arterial,  and  venous  system,  having  its 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain  in  the  British  Isles,  its  alimentary  bases 
in  the  great  possessions  of  India,  Australia,  and  North  America, 
and  its  ganglia  in  the  Crown  Colonies.  Through  this  system 
pulsates  the  life-blood  of  the  Empire.  Main  arteries  and  corre¬ 
sponding  veins  lead  east  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed 
Sea  to  India,  China,  and  Australia ;  west  to  America  and  the 
West  Indies;  south  to  Australia,  Southern  Africa  and  America, 
and  to  the  Pacific.  Capillaries  the  most  minute,  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  civilisation,  gather  up  the  raw  product  of  the  nations, 
transmit  it  to  the  larger  channels,  which  in  their  turn  convey  it 
to  the  heart.  This  tremendous  organ  having  extracted  all  that  is 
necessary  for  its  own  sustentation,  forces  the  transmitted  produce 
through  the  great  main  channels,  and  finally  through  millions 
of  branching  filaments  to  sustain  and  revivify  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  their  remotest  borders.  The  life  of  an  empire  so  highly 
organised  must  hang  by  a  thread.  It  is  no  mollusc  from  whose 
inert  substance  huge  masses  may  be  detached  at  will  without 
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much  effect  upon  its  vitality.  It  is  a  living  organism  whose 
parts  are  all  interdependent  and  highly  sensitive  in  their  rela¬ 
tions.  A  stab  at  the  heart  may  put  it  to  death  more  suddenly, 
but  perhaps  not  more  surely,  than  the  severing  of  a  remote 
artery  or  the  wound  of  a  “  nerve  centre.”  ^  The  thread  on  which 
the  existence  of  the  Empire,  and  its  economic  and  financial 
strength,  depend  is  of  two  strands — the  one  is  the  Eoyal  Navy 
and  the  other  is  the  Merchant  Navy,  and  if  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  weakened  the  Empire  must  suffer,  even  if  it  be  not 
ruined. 

The  gravity  of  the  sea  situation  is  not  apprehended  because 
the  often-quoted  statistics  as  to  the  strength  of  the  British 
^lerchant  Navy  are  misleading.  It  is  true  that  when  the  war 
occurred  this  country  possessed  about  8,600  steamers  of  100  tons 
and  upwards,  and  the  Dominions  1,500  more,  making  a  total  of 
10,100  vessels  with  a  displacement,  in  round  figures,  of  20,000,000 
tons  gross.  In  other  words,  the  shipping  of  the  British  Empire 
constituted  41  per  cent,  in  numbers  and  45  per  cent,  in  tonnage 
of  the  world’s  mercantile  marine,  apart  from  sailing  ships  of 
relatively  small  imjx)rtance,  since  in  war  they  are  the  easiest 
prey  to  fall  to  enemy  attack.  Hostilities  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  seas  ships  flying  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
flags,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
Russian  merchant  fleet  to  trade.  In  other  w^ords,  the  war 
involved  the  withdrawal  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  making 
allowance  for  ships  captured,  of  not  far  short  of  2,000  enemy  and 
other  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  approaching  7,000,000.  That 
movement,  while  it  increased  our  proportion  of  the  world’s  free 
tonnage,  greatly  reduced  the  actual  amount  of  tonnage  available 
for  the  use  of  the  Allies  and  neutral  nations.  The  strength  of  the 
merchant  fleets  was  decreased  at  the  very  juncture  when,  owing 
to  our  military  operations,  to  the  assistance  which  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  to  Allies,  and  to  the  traffic  in  raw  materials  for  muni¬ 
tions,  the  strain  became  greatest.  Sir  Norman  Hill  has  calcu¬ 
lated  that  of  our  Merchant  Navy  only  about  4,500  vessels  are  of 
a  size  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  and  of  that 
number  only  about  3,800  are  larger  than  1,000  tons  net,  or  1,600 
tons  gross.  Those  were  the  ships  which  constituted  one  strand 
in  the  thread  ujx)n  which  the  economic  strength  not  only  of  the 
British  Empire,  but,  in  large  degree  also,  of  the  Allies  depended 
when  hostilities  opened.  In  comparison  with  the  needs  which 
the  war  immediately  created,  our  resources  were  small. 

The  character  of  the  famine  in  merchant  tonnage  which  now 
exists  cannot  be  better  indicated  than  by  quoting  the  prices 

(1)  Esmyn  on  Xtvnl  Defenrr,  hy  Vioe-AHmiral  P.  H.  Colomb. 
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which  have  recently  been  obtained  for  vessels  which  have  changed 
hands.  The  Sh‘~^'ning  World  prints  from  week  to  week  par¬ 
ticulars  of  sales  ;  - 

The  single-deck  steamer  Norman,  1,847  tons  gross,  built  at  Sunderland 
in  1907,  has  been  sold  for  about  £111, 500,  and  renamed  Rosborg.  She 
changed  hands  in  January  last  for  about  £77,000. 

The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Panaghis  Dralcatos,  2,734  tons  gross,  built 
at  Sunderland  in  1897,  has  been  sold  for  about  £110,000.  She  changed 
hands  for  about  £18,000  in  July,  1905,  and  again  in  April,  1915,  for  about 
£28,000. 

The  steel  part  awning-deck  steamer  Dimitrios  Paieras,  2,434  tons  gross, 
built  at  Sunderland  in  1890,  has  been  sold  for  about  £78,000.  She  was 
formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  C.  Turnbull  and  Co.,  Newcastle,  who  sold  her 
in  September,  1915,  for  about  £12,500. 

The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Bygland,  2,344  tons  gross,  built  at  Sunder¬ 
land  in  1905,  has  been  sold  to  Bergen  buyers  for  about  £133,500.  She 
changed  hands  in  November,  1915,  for  about  £55,500,  and  again  in  March 
last  for  about  £65,000. 

The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Dionyssios  Siathatos  (ex  Japanie),  3,561 
tons  gross,  built  at  Sunderland  in  1906,  has  been  sold  for  about  £185,000, 
She  was  formerly  owned  by  Pacific  Shipping,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  who  sold 
her  in  May,  1912,  for  about  £35,000. 

Tlic  steel  single-deck  steamer  Nordnaes  (ex  Viscaina),  2,191  tons  gross, 
built  at  Glasgow  in  1897,  has  been  sold  for  about  £98,500.  She  was 
formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Reed,  Glasgow,  who  sold  her 
in  February,  1914,  for  about  £13,000.  In  January  last  she  was  report'd 
to  have  changed  hands  at  about  £83,500. 

The  steel  spar-deck  steamer  Islandia,  2,069  tons  gross,  built  at  Flens- 
Inirg  in  1889 — that  is  over  27  years  ago — has  been  sold  to  British  buyers 
for  about  £43,000.  She  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Messrs.  Furness 
Withy  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartlepool,  who  sold  her  to  French  buyei's 
in  1907  for  about  £13,000,  and  she  changed  hands  again  at  the  end  of  1909 
for  £2,400. 

The  steel  spar-deck  steamer  Kumi  Maru  (ex  Nederland),  3,915  tons 
gross,  built  at  Middlesbrough  in  1902,  has  been  sold  for  about  £235,000. 
She  was  formerly  owne<l  by  the  Nederlandsche  Lloyd,  Rotterdam,  who 
sold  her  in  January,  1913,  for  about  £31,500.  She  again  changed  hand.s 
in  October,  1915,  for  about  £7ff,000. 

The  steel  spar-deck  steamer  Hatasu,  3,358  tons  gross,  built  at  West 
Hartlepool  in  1899,  has  been  sold  for  about  £80,000.  She  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  who  sold  her  in  November,  1915, 
for  about  £45,000. 

The  steel  part  awning-deck  steamer  Perra,  1,688  tons  gross,  built  at 
Sunderland  in  1891,  has  been  sold  for  about  £67,000.  She  was  stated  to 
have  changed  hands  in  November,  1915,  for  about  £22,000. 

The  record  of  those  transactions,  which  are  typical,  indicates 
the  effect  of  the  shortage  in  tonnage,  which  has  driven  up  freights 
and  enabled  purchasers  to  pay  fabulous  sums  for  vessels  in  the 
confident  expectation  of  making  good  profits.  Whereas  before 
the  war  merchant  tonnage  could  be  bought  for  £7  or  ^8  per  ton, 
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it  is  now  worth  anything  up  to  £40  per  ton.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  price  will  go  higher. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  attribute  the  present  dearth  of  tonnage 
mainly  to  the  enemy  submarine  campaign.  Those  operations, 
unjustifiable  in  law  and  ethics,  have  had  an  effect,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect,  but  the  trouble  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  influences 
of  the  war,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  with¬ 
drawing  large  numbers  of  ships  from  commercial  use  and  to  the 
failure  of  the  Allied  countries  to  realise  in  the  early  period  of 
hostilities  the  importance  of  pressing  to  completion  the  vessels 
which  were  then  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  British  merchant  fleet 
down  to  the  summer  of  the  present  year  was  well  maintained,  in 
spite  of  the  losses  incurred  through  the  activity,  first,  of  enemy 
cruisers,  and,  later,  of  enemy  submarines.  Those  losses  were, 
indeed,  more  than  made  good  by  the  merchantmen  under  enemy 
flags  which  were  captured  and,  after  some  delay,  placed  at  the 
dis[X)sal  of  the  Allies  for  commercial  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  losses  now  being  incurred  will  be  offset  by  no  considerable 
captures ;  every  ship  sunk  means  reduced  carrying  power. 

Messrs.  Blom  and  Van  der  AA,  insurance  brokers  and  under¬ 
writers,  of  Amsterdam,  have  published  a  volume  containing  the 
names  of  merchant  vessels  which  were  lost  or  sustained  heavy 
damage  in  consequence  of  the  war  from  the  beginning  of  August, 
11)11,  to  the  end  of  September  last. 


Vessels  Lost  or  Damaged 


Front  ihe  Commcnccmenf  of  the  War  vp  to  Septemher  aOf/t,  1916. 


Vi'sse)s  of  Conntries 
at  War. 

No. 

Ai>|>roxiiiiate 
gross  toiiiisge’ 

No. 

Uepairtd,  cto. 
Approximato 
gross  tonnage. 

England* 

571 

...  1,896,537 

...  29 

...  117,047 

England  (trawlers,  etc.) 

422 

57,497 

...  7 

601 

(termany  . 

86 

...  213,185 

...  10 

...  24,397 

France  ... 

117 

...  22.3,978 

...  7 

...  15,041 

Ilus.sia  ... 

47 

49,703 

...  2 

737 

Italy  ...  . 

115 

...  196,052 

...  1 

141 

Belgium 

20 

26,344 

...  — 

— 

Japan  ... 

6 

28,975 

...  — 

— 

Austria-Hungary 

11 

18,501 

...  — 

•  — 

Turkey . 

42 

45,191 

...  — 

— 

Portugal  . 

1 

620 

...  — 

— 

Total 

1,488 

...  2,756,583 

...  56 

...  157,964 

(1)  Lord  Curzon  has  stated  that  the  British  Merchant  Navy  has  lost 
2,250,000  tons,  so  tli.at  the  Amsterdam  figures  as  to  British  tonnage  are  too 
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Vessels  of  Neutral 
Countries. 

No. 

Approximate 
gross  tonnage. 

No. 

Repaired,  ste. 
Approximate 
gross  tonnage 

...  66,265 

The  Netherlands 

...  66 

...  1.57, .508 

...  14 

Norway... 

...  159 

...  220,570 

...  7 

...  11,696 

Sweden... 

...  71 

77,354 

...  10 

...  15,014 

Denm.ark 

...  53 

57,537 

...  5 

3,224 

Greece  ... 

...  25 

42,819 

...  1 

3,030 

United  States  ... 

9 

28,366 

...  2 

...  11,489 

Spain 

...  16 

37,062 

...  1 

— 

Rumania 

1 

285 

...  — 

— 

Persia  ... 

1 

...  758 

...  — 

...  — 

Brazil  ... 

1 

2,258 

...  — 

— 

Total 

...  402 

...  624, .517 

...  40 

...  110,718 

Countries  at  War 

No. 

...  1.4.38 

Approximate 
gross  tonnage. 

...  2,7.56,583 

No. 

. . . 

Uepiired,  etc. 
Aiiproxiiiiate 
gross  tonnage. 

...  157,964 

Neutral  Countries 

...  402 

...  624,517 

...  40 

...  110,718 

Total 

...  1,840 

...  3,381,100 

...  96 

...  268,682 

In  normal  conditions,  the  British  shipyards  during  the  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  months  covered  by  those  figures  could  have 
more  than  made  good  the  entire  losses  sustained  by  the  world’s 
merchant  fleets,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  output  1905- 
1914  indicates  : — 


Year. 

United  Kingdom  i 

other  Countries 

Total 

Gross  tons. 

Gross  tons. 

Gross  tons 

<1905 

.  1,623,168  ... 

891,794  ... 

...  2,514,922 

1906 

.  1,828,343  ... 

...  1,091,420  ... 

...  2,919,763 

1907 

.  1,607,890  ... 

..,  1,170,198  ... 

...  2,778,088> 

1908 

.  929,669  ... 

903,617  ... 

...  1,833,286 

1909 

.  991,066  ... 

610,991  ... 

...  1,602,057 

1910 

.  1,143,169  ... 

814,684  ... 

...  1,957,853 

1911 

.  1,803,844  ... 

846,296  ... 

...  2,650,140 

1912 

...  1,738,514  ... 

...  1,163,225  ... 

...  2,901,709 

1913 

.  1,932,153  ... 

...  1,400,729  ... 

...  3,332,882 

1914 

.  1,683,553  ... 

...  1,169,200  ... 

...  2,852,753 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  hostilities,  owing  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  Admiralty,  the  shipbuilding  resources  of  the 
British  Isles  were  fully  occupied  in  meeting  our  naval  require¬ 
ments,  and,  quarter  after  quarter,  Lloyd's  Register  rejwrted  that 
merchant  shipbuilding  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  w^ar  that  condition  was  inevitable.  Efforts 
had  to  be  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  the  New  Navy  which 
the  unforeseen  conditions  of  war,  particularly  the  widespread 
patrol  of  European  waters  by  small  craft  and  the  development 
of  offensive-defensive  measures  against  submarines,  rendered 

(!)  During  these  years  we  also  built  more  men-of-war  than  in  any  previous 
period. 
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essential.  Whether  the  Admiralty  made  the  best  possible  use 
of  our  shipyards  and  engine  shops  during  those  months  is  open 
to  doubt,  for  the  naval  authorities  have  had  little  experience  in 
dealing  with  firms  which  devote  themselves  in  the  main  to  the 
construction  of  merchant  vessels.  But,  whether  we  obtained,  or 
did  not  obtain,  the  full  benefit  from  our  unparalleled  resources 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  war,  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
repay  examination.  Our  fortunes  depend  on  the  future  and  not 
on  the  past.  What  is  the  present  situation?  The  Admiralty’s 
demands  have  in  large  measure  been  met.  Facilities  for  mer¬ 
chant  shipbuilding  are  free,  but  the  establishments  are  under¬ 
manned.  During  the  wild  and  blind  movement  for  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  new  Armies,  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  who  were  essential  to  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  were 
[lermitted  to  become  soldiers.  It  was  forgotten  that  this  country, 
like  the  Empire,  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  and  that  such  men  could  ^lerform 
better  duty  to  their  country  by  carrying  out  their  ordinary  tasks 
than  they  could  do  at  the  front. 

How  did  our  Ally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  fare? 
According  to  M.  Paul  de  Rousiers,  Secretaire  General  du  Comite 
Central  des  Armateurs  de  France,  Professeur  a  I’Ecole  des 
Sciences  Politiques  : — 

Since  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  our  shipbuilding  yards  have  almost  closed 
down,  the  mobilisation  order  having  deprived  them  of  their  workmen. 
When  they  have  been  able  to  have  a  few  returned  to  them,  or  to  gather 
in  recruits,  or  to  train  new  hands,  they  have  been  obliged  to  turn  their 
whole  resource^  to  the  output  of  shells  or  of  other  things  urgently  required 
for  the  Army.  As  a  consequence,  no  additional  merchant  ships  have  been 
laid  down  for  over  two  years;  many  which  were  on  the  stocks  remain 
unfinished ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  repairing  and 
keeping  fit  the  ships  actually  sailing.  Thus  our  Merchant  Service  is  unable 
to  find  new  boats,  and  those  she  has  are  inadequately  repaired  and  equipped, 
and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  asked  of 
her,  both  in  the  service  requisitioned  by  the  Government  as  well  as  in  that 
devoted  to  private  enterprise. 

Nor  is  this  all  :  to  the  above  reasons  for  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
Merchant  Fleet  must  be  added  war  risks,  which  have  already  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  over  200,000  French  tonnage.  Not  only  do  we  no  longer  increase 
our  tonnage,  nor  even  maintain  its  status  quo,  but  we  are  losing  heavily 
on  it.* 

So  much  for  the  past.  Full  late,  the  Allies  are  realising  the 
extent  to  which  they  need  merchant  ships.  For  a  period  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  owing  to  timidity  of  governors  towards  governed, 
the  problem  was  evaded.  Tonnage  urgently  required  for  neces- 
dties  was  employed  not  by  us  alone,  but  by  France  and  Italy 
as  well,  for  the  transport  of  luxuries.  Only  very  slowly  did  the 
(1)  Morning  Post,  December  11th,  1916. 
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British  Government  come  to  the  conclusion  that  exports  and 
imix)rts  had  to  be  limited.  Even  to-day  tonnage  is  being  wasted. 
Unless  experienced  shi|>owners  do  not  know  their  business,  it  is 
being  wasted  by  the  Admiralty  Transport  Department ;  it  is  not 
being  employed  to  the  best  advantage  by  our  Allies  owing  to 
defective  organisation  at  the  port  terminals ;  its  carrying  capacity 
is  being  reduced  in  consequence  of  delays  in  turning  round  ships 
at  the  ports,  due  to  a  shortage  of  dockside  labour.  Perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  waste  of  tonnage  is  furnished  by 
the  liquor  trade.  Mr.  Pretyman,  when  Parliamentary  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Coalition  Government,  stated^  that 
“the  whole  of  the  grain  and  sugar  used  in  brewing  and  distilling 
might  be  regarded  as  a  drain  on  the  tonnage  space  available  for 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs.”  The  liquor  industries  in  the 
course  of  a  year  are  using  800,000  tons  net  register  of  shipping, 
besides  employing  a  large  army  of  men  who,  under  any  fearless 
scheme  of  labour  substitution,  might  be  available,  in  large  part  at 
least,  for  expediting  merchant  shipbuilding  or  other  essential  war- 
work,  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  these  industries  are  using 
05,000  tons  of  coal  per  week,  the  equivalent  to  the  output  of  several 
thousand  miners.  Those  conditions  persist,  in  spite  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  consumption  of  food,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  prices 
of  almost  all  articles,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgent  demand  for  men 
in  the  shipyards,  munition  factories,  and  elsewhere.  This  is  not 
the  only  unnecessary  industry  which  at  this  moment  is  permitted 
to  continue.  Luxury  trades  have  not  been  banned.  We  have  failed 
hitherto  to  recognise  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  for  existence 
which  demands  not  from  some  men  only,  but  from  all  men,  the 
best  service  that  they  can  render  and  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
pleasure  and  comfort.  That  does  not  mean  that  every  worker, 
mental  or  manual,  should  be  drafted  into  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
or  the  merchant  marine.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  win  this 
war  we  must  resist  the  temjjtation  to  conclude  that  it  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  man-power  directed  into  one  or  other  of  those  channels. 
If  this  nation  is  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  must  be  fed,  and 
that  moans  more  ships,  more  labour  in  the  fields,  in  order  to 
increase  the  output  of  home-grown  supplies,  and  more  labour 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  our  export  trade,  so  as  to  produce 
goods  to  exchange  for  food  and  credit.  The  nation  is  merely  an 
aggregation  of  human  beings,  and  as  individuals  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  health  and  strength  and  solvency,  so  must  the  nation 
be  supported.  We  are  living  in  “iron”  times.  The  urgent  need 
to-day  is  an  organisation  of  the  whole  population  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  and,  in  particular,  we  must  use  all  our  available  man- 

(1)  House  of  Commons,  November  28tii,  191(3. 
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|X)wer  in  order  to  strengthen  our  sea-power,  since  if  that  fails 
all  fails. 

It  may  quite  reasonably  be  suggested  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  statements  as  to  the  decline  of  our  sea-power  with  the 
official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  bearing  on  exports  and 
inqxirts.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  November  reveal  that 
both  imports  and  exports  continue  to  increase  compared  with  last 
year,  and  even  with  1914,  when  the  war  was  in  its  initial  stage. 
Tlie  total  imports  for  the  three  years  work  out  as  follows  : — 

Not.  1916.  Nov.  1915.  Nov.  1914. 

£88,922,506  ...  £71,622,274  ...  £55,518,130 

showing  an  increase  of  £17, 300, 232  in  comparison  with  last 
year  and  of  £33,404,376  with  1914.  Similarly  the  exports  for 
November  in  the  three  years  were  : — 

Nov.  1  >16.  Nov.  1915.  Nov.  1914. 

British  and  Irish  ...  £42,188,254  £35,639,166  £24,601,619 

Foreign  and  Colonial  7,136,780  8,312,703  5,642,977 

Total  ...  £49,625,034  £43,951,869  £30,244,596 

The  British  exports,  it  is  shown,  have  increased  by  £6,849,088 
compared  with  November  last  year,  and  by  £17,886,635  com¬ 
pared  with  1914,  while  the  foreign  and  colonial  exports  have 
decreased  £1,175,923  compared  with  last  year,  but  increased 
£1,493,803  compared  with  1914.  Those  figures,  unfortunately, 
are  illusory.  They  are  based  not  on  quantities,  but  on  prices. 
All  that  they  show  is  that  we  are  gaining  in  foreign  markets 
the  full  advantage  of  the  high  values  attaching  to  such  goods 
as  we  are  able  to  export.  They  also  indicate,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  w'e  are  paying  for  all  we  have  to  purchase  abroad  in 
accordance  with  the  same  high  standard.  Their  main  interest 
lies  in  the  revelation  of  the  enormous  and  world-wide  influence 
which  the  war  has  had  on  prices  generally.  They  remind  us 
that  neutrals  are  also  suftering  from  the  effects  of  the  conflict 
in  Europe.  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and, 
in  some  measure,  Russia  also,  have  been  cut  off  from  communica¬ 
tion  with  neutral  markets.  The  enemy  countries  are  suffering 
acutely  from  economic  stringency ;  and  yet,  though  competition 
for  the  spare  products  of  oversea  markets  has  been  decreased, 
owing  to  the  siege  of  about  140,000,000  enemy  people,  the  cost  to 
the  consumers  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  peoples,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  at  their  disposal,  has  increased.  The  world  is  in 
the  crucible,  under  which  twm  and  a  half  years  ago  the  German 
Emperor  deliberately  lighted  a  fire,  and  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  remind  us  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  nation  upon  nation,  and  the  consequences  which 
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flow  from  war  in  these  days  when  the  daily  life  of  the  world’s 
vast  population  depends  upon  the  smooth  working  of  delicate 
economic  and  financial  organisations.  The  nations  consist  of 
one  great  economic  family,  and  any  member  who  interferes  with 
the  system  of  supply  brings  misfortune,  not  only  on  himself  and 
his  enemies,  but  on  all  the  others.  Germany  made  this  war, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  our  exports  and  imports  show 
the  vast  consequences  of  Germany’s  decision,  from  which  we,  in 
common  with  other  nations,  neutral  and  Allied,  are  suffering. 
To  that  extent  those  figures  are  interesting,  but  they  have  little 
or  no  value  as  an  index  to  our  economic  and  industrial  health. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
living  and  the  extent  to  which  our  industrial  and  economic- 
conditions  have  suffered,  we  must  turn  to  other  figures,  also 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  ccnstitute  a  reliable  guide. 
Accompanying  the  latest  Beturns  on  Trade  and  Navigation 
(38 — x)  is  a  statement  showing  the  flow  of  shipping  in  and 
out  of  this  country.  Since  all  our  external  communications  are 
maritime,  this  statement  shows  the  real  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  trade : — 


Shipping  (Foreign  Trade). 


Entered  (with  Cargoes). 

Cleared  (with  Cargoes). 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Eleven  months  endeil 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tone.  i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

November : — 

]91(>  . 

18,718,395 

9,127,222 

27,845,617 

16,388,262 

16,692,525 

33,040,787 

1915  . 

21,081,043 

10,017,285 

31,098,328  ; 

18,787,366 

17,569,366 

36,856,732 

1914  . 

‘26.770,195 

13,301.951 

40,072,146 

30,680,4-24 

21,852,419 

52.53-2,843 

1913  . 

29,489.141 

16,355,964 

44,845,105 

36,815,520 

25,414,209 

62,229,729 

Decrease  (-)  in  eleven 
months  ended  Novem¬ 
ber,  1916,  compared 
with  corresponding 
period . — 

1915  . 

-  2,362,648 

-  890,063 

-  3.252,711 

-  2,399,104 

-  876,841 

-  3,275,945 

1914  . 

-  8,051,800 

-  4,174,729 

- 12,226,529 

!-  14,292.162 

-  5,159,894 

-19,452,056 

1913  . 

- 10,770,744 

-  6,228,742 

-  lt!,99y,48S 

I -20,427,258 

-  8,721,684 

-29,148,942 

This  table  conveys  a  picture  of  the  industrial  condition  of  this 
country,  apart  from  its  war  activities.  The  falling  off  in  the 
movement  of  shipping,  both  British  and  foreign,  has  proceeded 
at  a  rate  which  is  probably  hardly  appreciated  by  those  in  closest 
touch  with  our  economic  life. 

The  position  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  beyond 
remedy.  We  shall  do  well  not  to  be  over-impressed  by  the 
enemy’s  submarine  activity.  That  is  a  matter  which  rests  with 
the  Admiralty.  A  new  Board  has  come  into  office.  Sir  Edw'ard 
Carson  is  a  man  of  energy,  and  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and 
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his  colleagues  are  seamen  of  wide  experience.  Whatever  can 
be  (lone  to  develop  our  defensive-offensive  measures  against  these 
piratical  craft  will,  we  may  be  certain,  be  done  speedily  and 
thoroughly.  It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  new  Board  will 
brush  aside  all  obstacles  which,  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  administra¬ 
tion,  was  permitted  to  hinder  the  defensive  arming  of  our 
merchantmen.  Germany  has  driven  us  to  adopt  the  expedients 
of  safety  which  wxre  general  in  former  centuries,  when  war  was 
in  progress  at  sea  or  when  pirates  rendered  navigation  unsafe. 
Our  right  is  beyond  doubt.  Professor  Freeman  Snow,  in  his 
International  Law,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Washington  in  1888,  remarked  ;  — 

“It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  in  coming  naval  wars  steamers 
of  the  great  mail  lines  will  be  armed  so  as  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack,  rather  than  seek  convoy,  and  the  defence  will  be  legitimately 
carried  to  the  point  of  seizure  of  the  attacking  vessel,  or  a  recapture  if 
once  taken.  Without  a  proper  commission,  a  private  vessel,  however, 
should  act  only  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  defensive,  and  not  go  out  of 
the  way  to  capture  enemy  vessels.  It  cannot,  of  course,  take  any 
belligerent  action  towards  vessels  of  a  neutral  Power.” 

As  Mr.  L.  Price  Higgins,  LL.D.,  has  pointed  out,^  the  right 
to  arm  ships  is  recognised,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
following  National  Codes  or  Naval  Instructions  : — 

The  U.S.  Naval  War  Code  (1900),  Article  10,  para.  3:  “The  personnel 
of  merchant  vessels  of  an  enemy,  who  in  self-defence  and  in  protection 
of  the  vessel  placed  under  their  cliarge  resist  an  attack,  are  entitled,  if 
captured,  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war.”  * 

The  Italian  Codice  per  la  Marine  Mercantile  (1877),  Article  209  ; 
"Merchantmen,  on  being  attacked  by  other  vessels,  including  war  vessels, 
may  defend  themselves  against  and  even  seize  them.” 

The  Russian  Prize  Regulations  (1895),  Article  15:  “The  right  to  stop, 
examine,  and  seize  hostile  or  suspected  vessels  and  cargoes  belongs  to  the 
ships  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  Vessels  of  the  mercantile  navy  have  a  right 
to  do  so  only  when  they  arc  attacked  by  hostile  or  suspected  vessels.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  arm  merchant  ships 
to  enable  them  to  resist  attack,  and  the  case  is  strengthened  by 
the  piratical  character  of  the  operations  of  enemy  submarines. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake.  Neither  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  in  arming  merchant  vessels,  the  operations  of  the 
Food  Controller,  nor  the  efforts  of  the  Ship  Controller  can  prove 
anything  more  than  palliatives  for  the  situation  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  us.  We  must  have  a  radical  remedy.  That  remedy 
consists  of  the  rapid  construction  of  more  merchant  vessels. 
Only  thus  can  we  effectively  strengthen  ourselves  and  our  Allies 

(1)  Armed  Merchant  Ships  (Stevens  and  Sons). 

(2)  This  regulation  is  of  particular  importance  in  view  of  the  fate  of  Captain 
Fryatt.  He  was  murdered  by  the  Germans  without  excuse  or  palliation. 
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and,  in  the  words  of  the  new  Prime  Minister,  complete  “the  one 
predominant  task  of  the  Government,”  which  is  “the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.”  We  stand 
in  need  of  a  carefully  co-ordinated  and  energetic  policy  for  the 
strengthening,  utilisation,  and  defence  of  the  merchant  fleet, 
which  may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

1.  More  labour  must  be  released  for  the  shipyards  and  engine- 
shops,  which  are  at  present  seriously  undermanned.  These 
allied  industries  should  have  the  first  call  on  the  nation’s  man¬ 
power,  because  all  our  efforts  are  in  vain  without  sea- power. 
As  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated,  “We 
could  make  up  for  those  depredations  on  our  shipping  by  sub¬ 
marines  if  our  shipyards  and  engine-works  would  produce  their 
maximum.  They  are  not  producing  their  maximum.  There 
again  the  shortage  of  labour  lies  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  with 
which  we  are  faced.” 

2.  The  resources  of  the  associated  establishments  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  placed  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  the  State  in  order  to  prevent  unsuitable  ships  being 
built.  That  course  has,  indeed,  at  least  partially,  been  taken. 

3.  The  existing  shipping  should  be  controlled  so  as  to  ensure 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  accruing  to  the  nation  at  large, 
and,  in  particular,  further  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on 
the  import  of  all  kinds  of  luxuries  in  order  to  set  free  more 
tonnage  for  necessaries. 

4.  All  British  and  Allied  merchant  vessels  should  he  given 
defensive  armament,  and  those  engaged  in  trade  with  British, 
Dominion,  and  Allied  ports  should  he  commissioned,  and  then 
— being  num  of  war — the  enemy  would  have  no  shadow  of 
excuse  for  treating  masters  who  fall  into  his  hands  as  franc- 
tireurs. 

5.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  neutrals  to 
place  their  vessels  at  our  service. 

0.  Measures  should  be  taken  without  delay  to  increase  the 
dockside  labour  in  order  to  enable  ships  to  be  turned  round 
rapidly.  Workers  could  be  im]X)rted,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Trade  Unions,  for  specific  ]X)rts. 

Apparently  the  new  Government  intends  to  exercise  more 
stringent  control  over  the  merchant  ships  now  trading,  but  the 
construction  of  new'  merchantmen  is  the  urgent  task.  That  is 
a  matter  wdiich  does  not  brook  delay.  At  any  cost  labour  must 
be  made  available  for  strengthening  the  mercantile  marine  ujxm 
w'hich  our  every  interest  and  the  interests  of  our  Allies  depend, 
and  for  facilitating  loading  and  unloading  operations.  If  we 
fail  at  sea,  w'e  fail  everyw'here. 
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The  maritime  situation  is  serious,  but  the  Government  has  it 
in  its  power  to  remedy  it.  The  nation  has  a  legitimate  cause 
for  complaint  against  the  late  Coalition  Administration  in  that 
it  failed  to  adopt  strong  measures.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  late  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  sea 
communications  on  which  our  credit  in  large  measure  rests,  did 
not  foresee  the  movement  of  events  and  desire  to  apply  the  only 
remedy.  Many  months  ago  our  danger  sprang  to  the  eye  of  any¬ 
one  |x)ssessing  sea-sense  and  not  unconscious  of  the  peril  incurred 
by  a  maritime  Empire  which  has  embarked  on  vast  military 
operations.  Perhaps — and,  indeed,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact 
—this  country  was  compelled  to  raise  the  new  armies,  hut  it  is 
no  less  true  that  that  task  should  have  been  carried  out  with 
Jealous  regard  to  our  maritime  interests.  A  year  ago  the  present 
writer  uttered  a  warning.^  Tt  was  remarked  : — 

Oiir  naval  snocoss  is  our  "roatest  peril.  Thoro  is  practically  no  iincm- 
plnvincnt;  wat'cs  generally  aro  exceptionally  liip;h;  and  the  war  is  popular 
with  the  wapjc-carncrs.  The  nation  is.  nevertheless,  confronted  with 
increasing:;  ecojiomic  embarrassment.  On  the  one  hand,  tr.ade  is  beinp; 
cripjded,  with  the  result  that  the  country  is  hecominw  poorer  day  hy  day — ■ 
iisin"  up  wealth  at  a  prodigious  rate;  on  the  other,  it,  or  rather  a  lar^e 
section  of  it.  is  enjoyinp;  a  period  of  a))parent  prosperity  and  spending  freely 
war  wa^es  and  war  allowances,  forpetful  that  a  country  which  is  ccasinp 
to  produce  wealth  to  the  normal  extent,  and  whose  expenditure  will  fall 
little  short  of  £1,000,000,000  in  the  present  financial  year,  must  have  a 
rude  awakeninp  unless  it  mends  its  ways. 

Economic  exhaustion  arisinp  as  a  result  of  the  dual  workinp  of  sea- 
power,  for  us  or  apainst  us,  is  as  likely  to  hrinp  the  war  to  a  conchision  as 
man  exhaustion.  That  may  seem  a  hard  sayinp,  hut  events  point  in  that 
(liri'ction.  ,  .  .  The  (rermans  hy  methodical  methorls  will  make  their  avail¬ 
able  siipplies  last  far  lonper  than  ours  would  do  were  we  in  their  position, 
and  they  can  probably  outlast  economic  conditions  which  to  us  woidd  seem 
impossible ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  methodical,  and  we  are  not 
exhihitinp  ns  a  people  the  virttie  of  thrift  nor  have  we  hitherto  ordered  our 
manhood  after  any  carefully-thoupht-out  plan,  skilled  and.  in  some  cases, 
indispensable  men  havinp  joined  the  .Army.  The  enemy's  penl  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  use  the  sea  to  obtain  supplies;  ours  from  the  fact 
tliat  we  can.  and  that  we  are  ahusinp  our  sea-j)ower,  tlms  if  not  imperillinp 
our  eventual  victory,  at  any  rate  delayinp  it  and  makinp  it  far  more  costly 
than  it  need  he. 

We  are  sacrificinp  in  no  small  depreo  the  hlessinps  w’hich  flow  from  sen- 
power,  owinp  to  the  variety  of  our  activities.  Writinp  fifteen  years  apo 
in  anticipation  of  a  naval  war.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  remarked  that  “a 
naval  war  which,  after  the  destruction  or  shuttinp  up  of  the  German  sea 
tlphtinp  forces,  was  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  and  the  capture 
of  merchant  ships  would  cost  the  opponent  little;  indeed,  he  would,  on 
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the  contrary,  amply  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  simultaneous 
improvement  of  his  own  trade.”  The  “opponent  ”  referred  to  was  Britain. 
That  has  not  been  our  experience.  The  explanation  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige. 

“What  service  can  Britain  render?”  he  asked  in  May  last.  “She  can 
keep  command  of  the  seas  for  the  Allies.  She  could,  of  course,  maintain 
a  great  army,  putting  the  whole  of  her  population  into  it,  exactly  as  the 
Continental  Powers  have  done.  The  third  service  which  she  can  render 
is  the  main  burden  of  financing  the  Allied  countries  in  their  necessary 
purchases  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  also  helping  the  Allies  with  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition  and  equipment  of  war.  Britain  can  do  the 
first,  she  can  do  the  third,  but  she  can  only  do  the  second  within  limits 
if  .she  is  to  do  the  first  and  last.” 

In  proportion,  as  we  have  developed  our  military  strength — withdrawing 
millions  of  men  from  industry,  and  also  producing  munitions  in  vast 
quantities — we  have  reduced  the  sum  total  of  the  aid  which,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  could  render  to  the  Allies  as  an  industrial  and  financial 
Power.  In  carrying  out  the  new  developments,  and  gaining  new  forms  of 
strength,  we  are  reducing  our  strength  in  other  directions.  That  is  self- 
evident,  because  every  nation  has  only  a  fixed  amount  of  energy  which  it 
can  exert.  The  more  it  directs  it  to  one  form  of  activity,  the  less  it  pos¬ 
sesses  for  other  forms,  and  it  also  follows  that  any  endeavour  to  develop 
new  channels  leads  to  the  inevitable  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  energy. 

We  are  paying  to-day  the  price  of  the  neglect  of  maritime 
principles,  but  fortunately  there  is  yet  time  to  ward  off  the 
danger.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  right  use  of  our  man¬ 
power  and  intelligent  organisation.  Before  he  left  office,  iSIr. 
Runciman,  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  his  way,  was  able  to 
improve  the  outlook.  By  continual  pressure,  he  had  secured  the 
return  from  the  Army  to  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops  of 
several  thousand  skilled  men,  but  only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
enlisted ;  he  had  got  steel  for  merchant  shipbuilding  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  priority  list  of  metals,  and  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  personal  negotiation,  had  removed 
financial  difficulties  in  over  300  cases,  thus  enabling  work  on  ships 
to  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials. 
State  aid  is  unnecessary,  as  experience  has  shown,  but  firms  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  place  orders  for  suitable  tonnage,  and  then 
the  Government  should  see  to  it  that  vessels  are  pressed  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Success  depends  on  more  skilled  labour  being  available 
and  on  driving  power. 

We  must  recognise  that  our  maritime  industries  have  the  first 
claim,  superior  to  all  other  claims,  since  on  sea-power  the  success 
of  our  military  efforts,  our  financial  efforts,  and  our  munition 
efforts  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  rests  absolutely 
and  finally.  If  the  Government  realises  its  responsibility  in 
this  respect  and  organises  our  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
resources,  we  can  confront  the  New  Year  with  confidence. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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From  the  beginning  of  this  world-struggle  the  present  winter  has 
called  many  times  in  these  pr  'es  on  the  people  of  Holland  to 
take  their  courage  in  both  hands  and  to  declare  themselves  openly 
for  the  right  cause.  Which  was  the  right  cause  before  August, 
1914,  may  have  been  open  to  question,  but  once  the  Germans 
began  massacring,  violating,  and  robbing  unfortunate  Belgian 
and  French  citizens  and  their  women  folk  on  the  very  morrow 
of  their  advance,  no  human  being  with  the  smallest  title  to  rank 
as  civilised  could  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  was  led 
by  Moloch  and  which  by  Michael.  Germany  had  only  to  triumph 
in  her  ends  to  wreck  for  long  ages  the  cause  of  our  common  poor 
humanity  and  to  make  w^eak,  hesitating  spectators  as  much  her 
victims  as  those  who  strove  in  vain  against  her.  Yet  the  Dutch 
looked  on  !  All  the  massacres  round  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Namur, 
the  hecatombs  at  Dinant,  Andenne,  Tamines,  and  Surice,  the 
still  unnarrated  tragedies  in  France,  perhaps  w'orse  than  any  yet 
recorded,  followed  as  they  were  by  the  flight  of  a  terrified  popu¬ 
lation  in  its  tens  of  thousands  into  Holland,  did  not  rouse  them 
to  action  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  prudence!  Still,  it  may  not  be 
doubted  that  they  were  moved  by  so  much  human  misery  and 
suffering  so  suddenly  incurred  and  so  fully  undeserved.  But  all 
the  time  the  Netherlands  Government  had  been  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  Germany  was  invincible,  and  that  any  intervention  on 
behalf  of  suffering  Belgium  would  only  involve  it  in  the  common 
overthrow. 

For  that  period,  then,  Dutch  statesmanship  decided  that  nothing 
could  be  done  and  that  the  only  course  was  to  trust  to  German 
moderation  and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  And  so  the  first  tw^o 
years  of  the  war  have  passed  by,  as  far  as  Holland  is  concerned, 
in  strict  abstention  from  all  active  participation  in  the  struggle. 
But  we  will  not  do  her  the  wrong  to  suppose  that  she  has  remained 
indifferent  to  its  changing  phases.  That  would  be  to  impute  to 
her  want  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  charity.  Some  of  the 
original  fascination  as  to  German  over-mastery  must  in  the  mean¬ 
time  have  w'orn  off.  The  sense  of  apprehension  at  least  must 
have  diminished,  leaving  the  mental  faculties  free  once  more  to 
judge  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  condemn  unreservedly  the 
brutal  freaks  of  a  bestial  and  barbarous  system  of  cruelty.  The 
Dutch  audience,  it  may  be  assumed,  has  changed  its  mood  since 
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1914.  The  time  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  is  imagined  when 
the  Dutch  people  will  recognise  that  what  they  might  have  done 
in  the  first  place  with  a  little  heroism  can  still  be  done  from 
mundane  motives — that  is,  with  less  risk  and  a  clearer  view  of 
advantage — at  this  eleventh  Hour  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  to  promote  the  triumph  of  the  good  cause  with  which  Holland 
would  be  untrue  to  her  past  if  she  did  not  wish  to  see  her  name 
closely  associated  before  the  book  of  the  recording  angel  has  been 
closed.  The  tale  will  read  better  if,  to  the  opening  chapter  of 
German  outrage  and  infamy,  Holland  can  contribute  her  special 
section  to  the  closing  chapter  of  adequate  punishment  and 
expiation. 

Greater  confidence  can  now  be  felt  in  the  realisation  of  this 
prospect,  because  Holland  has  in  the  last  few'  months  suffered 
material  and  moral  injuries  under  which  she  is  still  chafing.  For 
a  long  time  her  people  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  however  terrible  the  war,  it  was  adding  greatly  to  their 
wealth  and  that  all  the  producers  and  men  of  commerce  were 
rapidly  making  their  fortunes.  The  bulk  of  the  export  trade  had 
been  diverted  from  every  other  channel  to  flow  into  Germany, 
which  paid  approximately  double  prices  all  round.  The  mark 
fell,  but  the  German  consumer  paid  the  agio.  The  prospect 
could  not  have  been  more  favourable,  and  Mynheer  was  well 
pleased.  But  a  change  has  come  over  the  scene.  The  Dutch 
have  exported  so  freely  that  their  stock  is  depleted.  They  have 
sent  out  of  the  country  not  merely  the  produce  of  their  capital, 
but  much  of  their  capital  itself,  w'hich  means  a  temjwrary  gain 
at  the  cost  of  a  permanent  loss.  Moreover,  Holland,  rich  and 
prosperous  as  she  w'as,  is  only  a  small  country,  and  does  not  com¬ 
mand  the  sources  of  replenishment  that  the  United  States  dispose 
of.  When  her  herds  and  flocks  have  been  recklessly  diminished, 
when  her  accumulated  stocks  of  raw  material  of  all  kinds  have 
been  reduced  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  there  remains  a  void 
which  all  the  accumulated  piles  of  German  marks  will  not  fill 
up.  In  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  coin  there  exists  a  dearth 
of  the  essential  necessaries  for  a  whole  nation.  The  swelling 
export  trade  had  filled  the  commercial  class  with  glee,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  people  now  regard  it  w'ith  doubt  and  gloom,  for  they 
are  in  want  and  suffering.  Close  the  German  frontier  trade  is 
a  popular  demand  at  this  moment,  not  from  a  tardy  sense  of  the 
true  obligations  of  neutrality,  but  from  a  pressing  conviction  that 
the  Dutch  require  all  their  food  and  resources  for  themselves. 
There  is  much  discontent  in  Holland ;  it  is  certain  to  go  on 
growing,  and,  to  the  disappointment  of  Court  circles,  public 
opinion  is  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  not  the  strictness 
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of  the  British  blockade,  but  the  subservience  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ing  powers  to  Germany  and  German  interests. 

in  Holland,  then,  as  in  Greece,  there  is  a  rift  between  the 
popular  view  of  things  and  that  favoured  in  high  spheres  at  The 
Hague,  and  of  late  the  former  has  found  louder  and  more 
emi>hatic  expression  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  through 
the  increased  pressure  of  daily  needs.  This  frame  of  mind,  which 
is  caused  and  aggravated  by  the  pinch  of  want,  has  led  to  some 
searching  questions  as  to  the  character  of  the  national  dynasty. 
Has  Holland  been  guided  through  the  European  crisis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  true  national  interests  and  dignity,  or  simply  by 
the  predilections  and  prejudices  of  a  small  Court?  Enlightened 
men  in  the  country  have  made  the  discovery  for  themselves  that 
German  rather  than  Dutch  interests  have  been  the  chief  concern 
in  royal  circles.  The  discovery  is  all  the  more  unpleasant  because 
of  its  future  developments.  The  Prince  Consort  is  a  German 
of  the  Germans,  but  his  influence  has  never  counted  as  much  in 
the  country  as  in  the  family  circle.  The  only  child  of  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Wilhelmina  is  the  Princess  Juliana,  who 
seems  destined  some  time  or  other  to  have  a  German  princeling 
as  a  husband.  Apart  from  the  Princess,  the  succession  to  the 
Dutch  throne  must  pass,  if  at  all,  to  other  German  princelings 
who  have  about  as  little  regard  for  the  Dutch  as  the  Dutch  people 
have  for  them.  It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  The 
Hague  is  just  as  much  a  German  nest  as  the  Palaces  of  Sofia 
and  Athens  have  been  found  to  be.  These  matters  are  receiving 
attention  and  are  giving  rise  to  pointed  questions,  not  here,  but 
in  Amsterdam  and  other  true  centres  of  Dutch  opinion.  Has 
the  independent,  freedom-boasting,  Netherlands  Government 
become  only  a  branch  of  the  German  administration  at  Berlin? 
If  it  has  not,  why  is  no  protection  afforded  to  Dutch  shipping 
iu  the  North  Sea,  why  has  the  repeated  flagrant  violation  of 
Dutch  territory  been  tolerated,  and  why  have  German  plots  to 
stir  up  strife  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  from  Sumatra  to  Flores,  been 
treated  as  of  no  concern  by  the  great  folks  of  the  Noordeinde 
and  the  “Plein”? 

These  questions  are  being  asked  by  the  Dutch  people  with 
increased  insistence  as  fresh  occurrences  continually  reveal  the 
strange  subservience  to  the  German.  Many  of  the  finest  vessels 
in  the  commercial  fleet  have  been  sunk  wdthin  short  distance  of 
the  coast  of  Holland,  the  passenger  boats  plying  between  their 
ports  and  England  have  been  sunk  or  seized,  or- boarded  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  British  and  other  travellers,  many  of  whom 
were  guests  of  the  Dutch  Government,  and  Holland’s  legitimate 
sea  traffic  has  been  hindered  and  curtailed  by  proceedings  that 
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cannot  be  distinguished  from  acts  of  overt  piracy.  Yet  the 
Dutch  Government  has  done  nothing.  The  Dutch  fleet  is 
mobilised  on  a  war  footing ;  why  has  not  the  Naval  Department 
deputed  a  torpedo  flotilla  to  escort  the  great  liners  for  Batavia 
through  the  danger  zone?  Has  not  every  Government  an 
inherent  right  to  protect  the  national  property  against  assault 
and  destruction?  It  is  an  extraordinary  attitude  to  take  up  to 
say,  as  has  been  said  in  Dutch  official  explanations  :  “We 
cannot  fire  on  the  Zeebrugge  submarines  waiting  to  sink  our 
Tuhantias  because  that  would  be  an  act  of  war  against 
Germany  ’’ ;  and  to  avoid  such  an  unpleasant  contingency  the 
torpedo  flotillas  are  kept  carefully  in  their  ports.  The  plausi¬ 
bility  of  the  excuse  has  not  blinded  anyone  in  Holland  to  the 
fact  that  it  signifies  subservience  to  Germany,  otherwise  The 
Hague  Government  would  have  called  Germany  to  a  halt  long 
ago  by  declaring  that  the  next  outrage  to  the  Dutch  flag  would 
be  treated  as  a  casus  belli.  Instead  of  acting  as  its  honour  and 
interests  required,  the  Dutch  Government  has  acquiesced  in  the 
adjournment  of  the  Tuhantia  question  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  It  is  for  the  Dutch  people,  and  not  foreigners,  to  call 
their  Government  to  account  in  these  matters,  but  they  must 
not  blame  the  Allies  if  they  draw  from  them  their  own 
conclusions. 

We  will  now  give  the  details  of  a  case  which  establishes  more 
clearly  than  the  incidents  thought  deserving  of  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  the  true  drift  of  the  policy  of  the  Court  camarilla  at  The 
Hague,  or  at  least  the  utter  w'eakness  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  towards  its  eastern  neighbour.  Holland  possesses 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  a  small  ring  of  Belgian  soil  in 
which  Maestricht  is  the  pearl.  The  Germans,  as  temporary 
occupiers  in  Belgium,  have  fenced  it  round  with  live  wire.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  unfortunate  Belgians  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity  to  approach  this  fence  as  near  as  may  be  and  to  converse 
with  their  friends  or  relations  or  mere  sympathisers  standing  or 
sitting  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the  barrier.  As  the  German  guards 
stand  by  and  watch  and  listen,  these  parleys  are  free  of  injurious 
matter,  and  are  generally  confined  to  family  inquiries.  Among 
those  who  congregate  on  the  Dutch  side  are  frequently  Belgian 
men  who  escaped  into  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and 
have  been  earning  their  living  at  Maestricht  ever  since.  Among 
them  was  one  man  who  had  incurred,  for  some  unknowm  reason, 
the  enmity  of  the  German  custodians  of  the  barrier.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  coming  down  to  the  barrier  near  Lanaeken  to  speak 
with  his  sister,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  in 
August,  1914,  and  this  became  a  regular  rendezvous  for  his  leisure 
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hours.  What  happened  to  bring  things  to  a  serious  pass  has 
never  been  stated,  but  suddenly  one  evening  last  summer  a 
German  sentry  levelled  his  rifle  through  the  wire  fence  and  shot 
the  Belgian  dead.  The  death  of- one  more  Belgian  peasant  would 
not  lie  heavy  on  a  German  conscience ;  but  the  man  was  shot 
on  Dutch  soil.  No  grosser  outrage  could  have  been  offered  the 
dignity  of  Holland,  which  neither  on  land  nor  on  sea  has  been 
able  to  command  respect  from  Germany  for  its  flag  or  security 
for  its  subjects  and  its  guests.  Yet  nothing  was  done.  There 
may  have  been  an  official  letter,  and  the  sentry  may  have  been 
transferred  to  perform  his  further  feats  of  shooting  on  the 
Somme,  w'here,  let  us  hope,  he  has  met  his  due  fate ;  but  of 
summary  demand  for  reparation  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government  not  a  whisper  has  been  heard. 

The  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Government,  its  consistent  policy 
of  doing  nothing  against  Germany,  has  resulted  in  a  double 
wrong.  It  has  not  been  able  to  uphold  the  national  dignity 
whenever  Germany  has  chosen  to  affront  it ;  it  has  not  been  able 
to  hold  the  balance  true  of  impartial  neutrality  in  common  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  Allies  wdiile  Germany  was  being  revictualled  on  most 
profitable  terms.  The  greatest  consideration  has  been  shown 
throughout  to  Holland  by  the  Allies.  It  looks  as  if  The  Hague 
Government  may  receive  far  less  tender  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
its  own  people  now  that  its  pro-German  bias  is  being  appreciated 
at  home  at  the  same  time  that  the  export  to  Germany  is  being 
stripped  of  its  gilding.  But  both  its  home  and  its  outside  critics 
are  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  views  of  the  Court  and  the 
administration  should  approximate  more  closely  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  State.  The  military  and  naval  forces  of  Holland 
have  been  maintained  at  war  strength  since  1914 ;  by  an 
extension  of  the  law  of  compulsion  they  have  been  largely 
increased ;  but  these  precautionary  measures  have  been  not 
merely  costly,  but  irksome,  and  public  opinion  in  Holland  is 
somewhat  curious  to  know  why,  with  such  a  very  considerable 
force  in  evidence,  the  Government  displays  so  much  humility 
towards  the  Germans.  A  new  force  has  arisen  in  Dutch  politics 
from  the  discovery  that  the  administration  is  more  amenable  to 
German  influences  than  was  credited  two  years  ago.  Tins  has 
led  to  a  criticism  of  the  Court  and  the  ruling  classes,  civil  and 
military,  more  searching  than  anything  published  since  the 
Stadhoudership  w^as  last  abolished  in  1795.  It  has  always  been 
the  boast  of  the  Dutch  people  that  they  made  their  own  national 
policy,  and  that  their  elected  ruler  had  to  execute  the  national 
will  and  not  his  or  her  own.  After  the  Nassau-Oi'ange  family 
returned,  in  1814,  from  its  exile  in  England,  its  head  was 
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invested  with  the  new  style  of  king,  but  he  subscribed  to  a 
“fundamental  law,’’  or  free  constitution,  conjointly  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  the  king  was  a 
constitutional  ruler,  destitute  of  *Uibitrary  power.  These  funda¬ 
mental  axioms  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  to  some  degree  at 
The  Hague,  and  when  Queen  Wilhelmina  repeated  the  other  day 
her  original  determination  to  uphold  Dutch  neutrality  at  all 
costs,  some  of  the  pundits  of  international  law  at  Amsterdam — 
the  true  centre  of  Dutch  independence  and  vigour — inquired 
whether  this  neutrality  implies  subservience  to  Germany  and 
indifference  to  Dutch  rights  at  sea  and  along  the  land  frontier? 
If  it  does  not,  why  is  German  high-handedness  ignored  at,  for 
instance,  to  be  precise,  the  German  railway  concession  on  Dutch 
soil  at  Venlo? 

What  has  Holland  gained  in  the  national  sense  from  her  sub¬ 
servience  to  Germany  ?  In  the  first  phase  of  the  war  she  escaped 
suffering,  in  common  with  Belgium,  from  the  German  hordes. 
No  one  will  blame  her  for  her  prudence,  which  events  confirmed. 
Since  those  early  days  she  has  perfected,  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  her  measures  of  defence,  and  no  doubt  she  has  utilised 
the  lessons  of  the  war.  That  also  must  be  placed  to  the  good. 
But  she  has  also  had  two  years  and  more  of  the  attendant 
expenditure  without  any  positive  or  durable  return.  Her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany  are  certainly  not  improved  by  this  deference 
and  time-serving.  If  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  from  facts, 
Germany  considers  that  she  has  made  all  the  use  she  can  of  her 
western  neighbour,  and  that  she  is  quite  indifferent  to  her  rights 
and  feelings.  After  the  Tuhantia  and  the  Palemhang  she  sinks 
the  Blommersdijk  without  scruple  or  apology,  and  expects  the 
Dutch  Government  to  come  to  heel  again  with  a  mere  promise 
that  after  the  war  the  question  of  compensation  will  be  gone 
into.  If  at  that  time  Germany  has  the  inclination  and  the  means 
she  will  pay,  but  w'ho  is  to  oblige  her  to  keep  her  promise  if  she 
win?  and  in  the  other  event,  why  should  the  Allies  allow  any 
of  the  German  assets,  of  which  they  will  have  need  for  their 
own  sufferers,  to  be  diverted  to  recompense  Holland  for  losses 
w'hich  she  should  never  have  tamely  accepted  or  condoned?  In 
plain  words,  Holland  is  confronted  with  the  gradual  and  pro¬ 
gressive  loss  of  her  mercantile  fleet,  and  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  very  uncertain,  if  not  totally  visionary,  chance  of  money 
compensation.  But  even  if  it  accrued,  marks  are  no  equivalent  for 
ships.  The  basis  of  Dutch  prosperity  would  be  shaken,  the  links 
connecting  the  metropolis  and  the  Indies  would  bo  weakened,  if 
not  broken,  and  Holland  would  never  recover  from  the  disaster. 
The  work  of  destruction  is  in  progress,  and  the  Dutch  people 
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have  a  right,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  call  upon  their  Government 
not  only  for  an  explanation,  but  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action, 
and  if  it  does  not  act  they  must  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

It  is  said  by  timid  people  in  Holland — and  there  are  still  many 
who  are  only  half  shaken  in  their  belief  in  German  invincibility 

_ “but  we  are  helpless  and  can  do  nothing  against  Germany; 

our  army  is  only  a  small  one,  and  Germany  can  overwhelm  us 
with  superior  forces.”  If  this  view  be  held  by  any  large  section 
of  the  Dutch  public,  then  it  can  only  be  suggested  that  the  true 
position  of  things  is  not  fully  realised,  and  that  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected,  without  being  too  optimistic,  that  the  course  of 
events  during  the  coming  winter  will  make  it  clearer.  It  is 
quite  intelligible  how,  at  a  superficial  glance,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  Germany  has  not  yet  begun  to  crack  and  that  at  many 
points  the  progress  of  the  Allies  is  slow  and  uncertain.  But  in 
a  struggle  carried  on  not  by  armies,  but  by  entire  nations,  this  is 
inevitable.  Germany  can  only  be  pushed  slowly  backwards  out 
of  the  possessions  she  seized  in  the  first  period  of  the  war  through 
being  better  prepared ;  but  the  final  result  must  be  in  favour  of 
those  who  possess  the  greatest  numbers  and  resources,  always 
assuming  that  there  is  the  moral  resolution  to  employ  and  assert 
them  to  the  bitter  end.  Of  that  resolution  Dutchmen  would 
have  no  doubt  if  they  were  only  sure  that  the  Allies  all  round 
realised  that  this  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  of  which  there  can 
be  only  one  safe  and  sure  end — the  destruction  of  German  power 
and  influence  for  ever. 

Thanks  to  her  exceptional  geographical  position,  Holland 
possesses  an  importance  among  the  still  neutral  States,  of  which 
there  are  so  few  left,  that  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  other.  She 
can,  if  she  will,  play  a  decisive  rdle.  The  whole  character  of 
the  war  would  be  changed  by  her  intervention,  provided  she  did 
not  allow  the  most  propitious  moment  to  pass  by.  Without 
exaggeration,  this  strategical  advantage  doubles  her  numerical 
strength.  Fear  of  the  consequences  need  not  deter  the  Dutch 
Government  from  standing  up  boldly  for  its  rights  in  regard  to 
either  the  preservation  of  its  ships  or  its  security  on  land.  At  the 
present  moment,  and  for  the  next  few  months,  Holland  has  the 
option  of  giving  a  decisive  character  to  the  war,  but  she  cannot 
always  possess  this  advantage.  Events  might  take  such  a  turn  that 
her  entry  into  the  war  would  become  a  matter  of  little  or  no  im¬ 
portance  to  anyone  except  herself.  Too  long  deferred  to  benefit 
the  common  cause,  it  would  command  neither  admiration  nor 
gratitude. 

The  Dutch  people  and  their  Government  will  decide  their 
course  with  regard  to  Germany  not  by  the  considerations  that 
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inspire  the  existing  and  growing  Grand  Alliance,  but  by  regard 
to  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted  on  them.  Holland  has  not  merely 
been  injured,  but  she  has  been  disillusioned.  She  was  under  the 
belief  that  she  had  deserved,  and  might  count  on,  Germany’s 
gratitude  and  goodwill.  These  have  taken  the  curious  form  of 
destroying  her  marine,  sinking  her  fishing  boats,  and  stirring  up 
insurrections  in  the  Indies.  The  hand  of  the  German  has 
revealed  itself  everywhere  to  injure  and  embarrass  the  Dutch, 
and  thus  render  them  less  capable  of  attending  to  their  own 
interests.  Weaken  in  every  way  your  adversaries  was  known 
to  be  a  German  axiom,  but  it  was  not  known  that  friends  were 
also  included  lest  they  should  become,  or  have  to  be  treated  as, 
adversaries.  Holland  is  the  first  to  receive  the  lesson,  and  she 
feels  it  very  much  because  she  was  so  persuaded  that  her  great 
neighbour  appreciated  the  little  aid  and  deferential  applause  she 
contributed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  w'hen  the  triumph  of 
Germany  seemed  so  w’ell  assured.  Whatever  crimes  and  brutali¬ 
ties  Germany  might  commit  against  others,  the  Dutch  felt  sure 
of  remaining  exempt.  They  counted  on  the  most  favoured  treat¬ 
ment,  and  now  not  only  in  the  North  Sea,  but  on  the  broad 
Atlantic  they  are  receiving  the  worst. 

There  is  a  theory  current  that  in  waging  general  war  on  all 
merchant  and  freight  ships,  in  indifference  to  the  flag  they  dis¬ 
play,  the  Germans  are  moved  by  after-war  considerations,  as 
they  hope  by  crippling  all  their  competitors  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  recover,  and  even  to  improve,  their  former  status  as 
world-carriers.  Holland  is  in  this  sense  a  rival,  and  to  injure 
her  under  cover  of  war  exigencies  is  a  point  gained  in  this 
sinister  and  self-seeking  campaign.  But  the  prosperity  of 
Holland,  her  very  existence  as  a  Colonial  Power,  is  involved  in 
the  matter.  If  she  remain  apathetic  and  condone  these  offences 
she  may  have  unconsciously  received  her  death  wound.  Once  the 
sources  of  her  prosperity  w'ere  diminished,  the  decline  of  Holland 
would  be  very  rapid.  Even  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  demands  immediate  attention  unless  it  is 
to  pass  beyond  remedy.  It  is  not  Germany,  which  has  been 
deprived  of  all  her  colonies,  that  can  help  Holland  to  improve 
it  and  to  retain  the  true  sources  of  her  dignity  and  greatness  as 
a  leading  State.  Indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that  Germany  may  be 
bent  on  coercing  Holland,  morally  in  the  first  place  and 
physically  in  the  next,  wdth  the  express  design  of  ousting  her  in 
the  possession  of  Java  or  the  Lesser  Sunda  isles,  of  which  Flores 
is  the  centre.  German  policy  has  always  resembled  that  of  the 
cuckoo.  It  had  aimed  in  this  war  at  the  acquisition  of  many 
ready-made  colonies  as  the  chief  spoil  of  victory. 
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All  these  questions  are  very  closely  interlaced  with  the  broad 
problem  that  confronts  Holland  in  her  after-war  relations  with 
Germany  on  one  side  and  with  the  Allies  on  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  her  succeeding  in  preserving  to  the  end  of  the  struggle, 
despite  the  losses  and  affronts  she  has  had  to  put  up  with  and 
the  others  which  are  certain  to  follow,  her  neutrality,  what  wdll 
be  her  relations  with  the  respective  belligerents  and  their  atti¬ 
tude  towards  her?  Several  of  them  will  still  be  her  neighbours. 
In  Germany  she  will  have  a  soured  and  sulky  observer  baulked 
of  her  prey,  and  pondering  whether  the  easiest  remedy  for  her 
troubles  might  not  be  found  at  the  expense  of  her  small  kins¬ 
men,  as  she  affects  to  call  the  Netherlanders.  From  the  Allies, 
and  notably  from  France,  England,  and  Belgium,  she  will  receive 
the  somewhat  disdainful  treatment  extended  to  those  who  place 
their  temporary  comfort  above  their  honour  and  who  have  closed 
their  ears  to  the  call  of  a  common  human  duty.  The  neutrals 
are  deluding  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  will  have  a  say 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  peace.  They  wdll  be  rudely 
undeceived.  No  one  but  those  who  have  bled  and  suffered  will 
be  allowed  to  approach  the  Council  Chamber  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  victors  will  be  announced  and  enforced.  Belgium  and 
Poland,  Serbia  and  Eoumania  will  be  called  upon  to  prescribe 
the  reparation  that  the  four  Great  European  Powers  will  proceed 
to  carry  out,  and  no  one  else  will  be  listened  to.  We  must  leave 
it  to  the  Dutch  people  to  consider  whether  their  interests  in  the 
long  run  will  have  been  best  promoted  by  cautious  abstention 
from  the  struggle,  which  could  only  be  explained  by  indifference 
to  the  great  human  principles  involved.  Will  any  State  be  able 
to  hold  up  its  head  and  look  its  neighbours  in  the  face  hereafter 
when  it  cautiously  stood  aside  and  boasted  of  its  prudence  in 
taking  no  part  in  the  great  struggle  to  resist  military  oppression 
and  maintain  human  liberty? 

It  has  been  said,  and  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  refuted,  that 
in  this  dramatic  period  of  human  history  oblivion  soon  covers  the 
most  tragic  episodes,  and  that  with  a  daily  surfeit  of  the  horrible 
and  the  heroic  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  sustaining  or  even 
reviving  the  impression  made  upon  it  by  the  martyrdom  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  August  and  September,  1914.  The  Germans  then  might 
even  have  hoped,  if  they  had  stayed  their  hands,  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  crimes  at  the  beginning  of  the  w’ar  by  the  w^eari- 
ness  of  the  Jury — perhaps  that  was  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
late  Marshal  von  der  Goltz’s  aphorism,  “La  gloire  effacera  tout  ” 
— but,  in  indifference  to  everything  but  blind  indulgence  in  their 
brutal  Kultur,  they  have  revived  all  the  horror  of  the  first  weeks 
of  their  effort  to  annihilate  their  neighbours  by  their  November 
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slave-raids  in  Belgium.  Once  more,  and  repetition  brings  back 
the  first  shock,  the  Dutch  people  see  exposed  before  their  eyes 
in  unhappy  Belgium — a  second  Troy  in  Virgil’s  splendid  imagery 
— not  merely  the  frenzy  and  despair  of  a  tortured  brother  race,  but 
the  full  meaning  of  German  policy  towards  small  nations.  In  the 
mind  of  Berlin  they  have  no  rights,  not  even  those  of  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences  and  Geneva  Conventions,  to  which  the  polluted  dynasty 
of  Hohenzollern  af&xed  its  seal.  Is  it  possible  that  Dutch  intelli¬ 
gence  and  courage  can  have  declined  so  low  as  not  first  to  realise 
and  then  to  grapple  with  the  menace,  before  the  chance  passes 
away?  Or  is  the  true  secret  of  Dutch  inaction,  not  in  the  national 
phlegm,  but  in  our  own  ineptitude? 

It  is  more  than  two  years  since  Antwerp  fell,  and  ever  since  the 
attitude  of  her  Government  has  been  hesitating  and  equivocal. 
But,  long  as  has  been  the  lapse  of  time,  the  door  still  remains 
open  for  effective,  vigorous  action  that  will  restore  Holland  to 
her  proper  place  among  the  Powers  that  will  have  saved  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  opportunity  cannot  be  available 
indefinitely.  Within  a  more  or  less  limited  number  of  months 
it  must  pass  by,  and  Holland  will  have  thrown  away  her  last 
chance.  When  the  decisive  phase  of  the  contest  has  been 
reached  and  passed  it  will  matter  to  no  one  what  Holland  pro¬ 
poses  to  do,  because  the  future  of  the  war  will  have  declared 
itself,  and  nothing  that  she  can  do  will  affect  it.  Her  interven¬ 
tion  will  then  be  a  matter  entirely  for  her  own  ends,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  the  Allies  display  no  interest  in  them  and 
render  no  help  towards  their  attainment.  But  there  is  still  time 
for  a  nobler  and  more  profitable  decision.  Holland,  by  prompt 
action  in  asserting  her  national  rights  and  in  opposing  German 
aggression  on  sea  and  land  at  her  expense,  can  contribute  more 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  the  more  speedy  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  thanks  to  her  position,  and  for  such  a  timely 
co-operation  she  could  almost  name  her  own  terms  and  the  Allies 
would  not  be  niggardly  in  their  appreciation.  But  the  present 
is  the  moment  to  decide,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for,  or  wisdom 
in,  delay. 


Y. 


A  HALF-HOUR  WITH  OVID. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  as  a  reason  for  dedicating  the  collected 
edition  of  the  Waverlcy  Novels  to  King  George  IV.  :  “Their  per¬ 
usal  has  been  supposed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  succeeded  in 
amusing  hours  of  languor,  pain,  or  anxiety,  and  therefore  must 
have  so  far  aided  the  warmest  wish  of  Your  Majesty’s  heart, 
by  contributing,  in  however  small  a  degree,  to  the  happiness  of 
your  subjects.”  Whether  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  was  the 
warmest  wish  of  George  IV. ’s  heart  I  do  not  undertake  to  say; 
l)ut  certainly  one  function  of  the  novel  is  here  indicated  by  a 
great  master  of  it.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  falls  ill,  kind  friends 
at  once  think  of  providing  a  supply  of  light  reading.  But  after 
a  time  on  the  bed  of  sickness  this  light  reading  w’earies.  At 
least,  that  is  my  experience.  And  on  a  quite  recent  occasion, 
after  perusing,  with  much  pleasure,  some  dozen  of  Mr.  Phillips 
Oppenheim’s  stirring  fictions,  which  were  quite  new  to  me,  I 
said  ;  “I  must  now  have  something  different.”  Looking  round 
the  room  my  eyes  rested  on  the  five  volumes  of  Ovidii  Opera, 
which  are  among  my  most  cherished  possessions.  They  take 
me  back  to  an  event  in  my  early  life  which  gave  me  much 
satisfaction  at  the  time,  as  indeed  it  still  does ;  my  gaining  the 
Classical  Prize  at  the  expiration  of  my  first  year  at  Peterhouse. 
The  old  Eton  volumes  of  Selections  from  Ovid’s  Ileroides  and 
Metamorphoses  had  been  among  my  most  cherished  school  books ; 
and  I  determined  to  expend  my  prize-money  in  purchasing  a 
complete  copy  of  his  works,  which,  bound  in  green  morocco  and 
stamped  with  the  College  arms,  has  ever  since  adorned  my  book¬ 
shelves.  And  so  the  other  day  I  said  to  myself  :  “I  w'ill  read 
some  Ovid”;  and  to  my  attendant  :  “Put  those  five  volumes  by 
my  bedside,”  which  was  done. 


II. 

And  I  have  had  much  quiet  satisfaction  in  turning  over  the 
familiar  pages.  My  edition  is  dated  Oxonii,  irnpensis  Talhoys 
et  Wheeler,  et  Gulielmi  Piekering  Londini,  and  gives  Burmann’s 
text  with  a  variety  of  notes.  It  opens  with  the  Heroides,  I  do 
not  know'  why,  for  those  Epistles  do  not  come  first  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  They  w'ere,  how'ever,  the  beginning  of  my  early 
Ovidian  studies,  my  introduction,  indeed,  to  the  Latin  poets, 
and  I  remember  well  the  day  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell  on 
“Hanc  tua  Penelope  lento  tibi  mittit  Ulixei.”  It  was  like  the 
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opening  of  a  new  world  to  me  :  Ovid  has  the  great  gift  of  making 
the  reader  look,  as  it  were,  with  the  poet’s  own  eyes  on  the 
things  w'hich  he  relates.  As  Penelope’s  letter  proceeds  we  seem  to 
see  the  Grecian  warrior  back  from  Troy,  telling  the  story  of  his 
exploits  and  tracing  with  a  little  wine  a  plan  on  the  table  : 
“Pingit  et  exiguo  Pergama  tota  mero”  :  behold  the  river  Simois; 
this  is  the  Sigeian  land;  that  is  w'here  Priam’s  palace  stood;  in 
such  a  spot  were  the  tents  of  Ulysses ;  and  there  mangled  Hector 
terrified  his  impetuous  steeds.  But  now  the  fields  of  Troy  are 
fertile  wdth  Phrygian  blood ;  the  plough  turns  up  the  half-buried 
bones  of  men ;  grass  grows  on  the  ruined  houses ;  and  her  vic¬ 
torious  husband — where  is  he?  In  what  corner  of  the  world 
is  he  hid?  Is  he  captivated  by  some  foreign  w'oman?  No  :  she 
wdll  not  believe  that ;  he  is  not  absent,  she  is  sure,  of  his  own 
free  will.  But  her  father  chafes  at  his  long  delay,  and  urges 
her  to  marry  again ;  she  has  suitors  enough ;  an  amorous  crowd 
from  Dulichium,  from  Samos,  from  Zacynthus.  In  vain  her 
father  chides.  “Thine  I  am  ;  thy  Penelope  :  the  wdfe  of  Ulysses 
shall  always  be  my  title.  But  I  am  fading.  I  was  a  mere  girl 
when  you  w^ent  ;  even  if  you  return  now  I  shall  be  an  old  w'oman.” 
“Verus  muliebris  ingenii  affectus ’’  the  commentator  justly 
observes. 

This  of  Penelope  to  Ulysses  admirably  opens  the  twenty-one  ^ 
Heroides,  if  indeed  we  are  to  allow  that  number,  in  wUich  the 
poet  “sings  to  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones.’’  Yes  :  the  harp 
is  clear.  Nothing  ever  jars  upon  the  musicalness  of  his  phrase. 
And  although  all  his  personages  speak  the  same  conventional 
elegiac  language,  yet  each  has  a  distinctive  and  well-marked 
utterance.  What  a  difference  between  the  imperiousness  of  Dido, 
a  queen  in  her  desertion  and  sorrow,  and  the  captiousness  of 
Helen,  a  silly  coquette  playing  with  the  amorous  Paris ;  between 
the  fierce  Medea,  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
faithless  Theseus,  and  Laodamia,  the  embodiment  of  wifely 
tenderness  and  devotion.  Where  shall  we  find  verisimilitude 
more  completely  sustained  than  in  the  Epistles  of  Acontius  and 
Cydippe?  How  touching  are  the  lines  in  w^hich  Hero  relates  to 
her  nightly  lover  her  vision  :  “Just  before  the  dawn,  when  my 
lamp  w'as  dying  dowm,  w’hen  dreams  are  wont  to  be  true,  a 

(1)  Mighty  critics,  from  Scaliger  down  to  Palmer,  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  last  six  on  grounds  which,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  seem  to  me  quite 
insufficient.  In  my  judgment  Purser  writes  very  judiciously  when  he  observes 
(Intro,  to  Palmer,  p.  xxxii),  “These  Epistles,  neither  in  matter  nor  in  language, 
appear  to  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  anomalies  to  make  it  necessary  to  disallow 
their  Ovidian  authorship.  They  probably  formed  a  separate  volume,  Epistles 
(Second  Series),  written  some  years  after  the  others,  when  Ovid  was  not  so 
punctilious  with  regard  to  his  metre  as  he  was  in  his  earlier  works,  and  when  he 
had  acquired  a  greater  diffuseness  of  style.” 
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dolphin  swimming  through  the  wind-tossed  waters,  and  after 
the  flood  had  cast  it  upon  the  thirsty  soil,  the  waves,  and  at  the 
same  time  its  life,  abandoning  the  unhappy  thing.”  She  is 
afraid  of  impending  evil,  although  she  has  duly  offered  sacrifice 
to  conjure  it  away  : — 

"Quidquid  id  est  timeo;  nec  tu  mea  somnia  ride, 

Nee  nisi  tranquillo  brachia  crede  mari  : 

Si  tibi  non  parcis,  dilectiB  parce  puellae, 

Quee  nunquam  nisi  te  eospite  sospes  ero.” 

1  remember,  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  a  young  friend  of  mine 
— alas,  long  dead — observed  to  me:  ‘‘Ovid  doesn’t  let  you  go: 
when  you  begin  one  of  his  Heroides  you  are  bound  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  it.”  I  think  that  is  so.  Professor  Sellar  remarks 
truly  that  the  elegiac  metre  is  excellent  for  rapid  narrative ; 
and  of  that  metre  Ovid  is  the  supreme  master.^  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  his  use  of  it  is  the  passage  in  liis  First  Book 
of  the  Fasti,  wdiere  he  relates  the  Eape  of  Lucrece. 

III. 

‘‘The  elegiac  metre.”  It  was  the  function  of  Ovid  to  widen, 
and  in  some  sense  to  transform,  the  meaning  of  the  w’ord  elegy, 
just  as  Tennyson  has  widened,  and  in  some  sense  has  transformed, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  idyll  (elBvWiov).  Ovid’s  elegiacs  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  pathetic  (flebiles),  which  is  the  old  sense 
of  the  word ;  the  best  of  them  are  gay,  graceful,  genial.  In  his 
first  work,  the  Amores,  they  are  inimitably  sportive,  while  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  singular  powder — I  spoke  of  it  just  now — of  making 
us  see  with  his  eyes  whatever  he  sees.  They  owe  their  greatest 
charm  to  his  strong  individuality  :  the  poet  lives  before  us  with 
the  decadent  society  to  which  he  sang,  and  which  esteemed  him 
beyond  any  other  poet.®  In  his  day  ‘‘the  antique  Eoman”  had 
disapj^eared  ;  the  old  heroic  virtues  had  gone  ;  the  ‘‘sa3va  paupertas 
et  avitus  apto  cum  Lare  fundus”  were  out  of  date.  Eome  had 
subdued  the  world,  as  people  then  conceived  of  the  orbis 
terrarum,  and  her  sons  and  daughters  had  settled  themselves 
dowm  to  enjoy  it.  It  was  a  condition  of  things  which  completely 
suited  Ovid’s  temperament,  and  so  he  tells  us  : — 

“  Prisca  juvent  alios  :  ego  me  nunc  denique  natum 
Gratulor  :  luec  setas  moribus  apta  meis.” 

He  relates  his  way  of  life  without  hesitation  :  nay,  in  one 
place  he  boasts  of  his  ‘‘  manners  without  reproach  ”  (sine  crimine 

(1)  He  claims,  with  reason  {Remedia  Amaris,  395), — 

Tantum  se  nobis  Elegi  debere  fatentur 
Quantum  Virgilio  nobile  debet  Epos. 

“Epos  ”  is  a  conjectural  reading  ;  the  MSS.  have  “opus”;  but  I  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  correct. 

(2)  So  he  tells  us  in  the  Tristia  “in  toto  plurimus  orbe  legor,”  IV.,  x.,  120 
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mores). ^  Grave  people,  he  allows,  shake  their  heads  at  him, 
and  he  is  tossed  on  the  tongues  of  the  city  when  he  relates  his 
exploits.®  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  two  selves,  a  higher 
and  a  lower ;  the  self  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  and  the  self 
of  the  moral  nature.  But  with  Ovid  it  is  the  self  of  the  appetites 
and  passions  which  is  nearly  always  in  evidence.  Eeally,  as  one 
turns  over  his  pages,  one  is  sometimes  led  to  suppose  that  he 
thought  nothing  counted  in  life  except  the  function  of  which 
the  final  end,  usually  altogether  ignored,  is  the  propagation  of 
life.  He  is  the  bard  of  love ;  and  love  means  for  him  desire. 

“To  love’s  campaign  everything  which  comes  in  the  way  is 
to  be  sacrificed  :  conscience  must  follow  in  captivity,  its  hands 
behind  its  back.”  ®  It  is  love,  he  says,  which  dictates  his  verse  ; 

“  Carmina,  purpurcus  quae  mihi  dictat  amor.”^  It  is  Corinnu, 
and  no  one  else,  who  inspires  him  :  “Ingenium  movit  sola 
Corinna  meum.”®  Who  Corinna  was  is  a  problem  which  exer¬ 
cised  the  minds  of  his  readers  in  his  own  day,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  Ars  Amatoria  :  “Et  multi  quae  sit  nostra  Corinna  rogant.”® 
The  poet  has  radiated  no  light  on  the  question.  Very  probably 
the  name  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  signifying  many.  He  has 
been  good  enough,  in  one  of  the  least  decorous  of  the  Amoves, 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  physical  charms  of  a  lady  who  bears 
that  name,  or,  rather,  of  some  of  them  :  “Singula  quid  referam, 
nil  non  laudabile  vidi,”  he  ends  his  description.  In  another 
he  complains  of  her  jealousy  :  “If  I  look  at  a  girl  in  the  theatre, 
you  are  aggrieved ;  if  one  looks  at  me,  you  accuse  me  of  signal¬ 
ling  ;  if  I  praise  one,  your  fingers  make  for  my  hair ;  if  I  criticise 
one,  you  think  I  am  dissembling.”  In  a  third  he  celebrates  his 
victory  in  withdrawing  her  from  the  tutelage  of  her  home  :  hus¬ 
band,  guardian  eunuch,  shut  gate,  all  were  overcome  : — 

“  Quam  vir,  quam  custos,  quam  ianua  finna,  tot  hostes, 

Servabant,  ne  qua  posset  ab  arte  capi.”  ' 

One  great  charm  of  the  Amoves  is  that  they  give  us  a  direct 
insight  into  Eoman  life  in  Ovid’s  day.  Thus  he  introduces  us 
to  a  banquet  where  he  is  to  dine  with  a  lady  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured,  and  her  husband.®  He  begins  by  the  aspiration 

(1)  Amores,  I.,  iii.,  13. 

(2)  Tabula  (nec  sentis)  tota  iactaris  in  Urbe, 

Dum  tua  prseterito  facta  pudore  refers. — Amores,  III.,  i.,  22. 

(3)  Mens  Bona  ducetur  manibus  post  terga  retortis  .  .  . 

Et  Pudor,  et  castris  quidquid  Amoris  obest. — Ibid.,  I.,  ii.,  31. 

“Mens  Bona”  is  not  exactly  conscience,  but  the  word  may  stand  in  default  of 
a  more  exact  rendering. 

(4)  Ibid.,  II.,  i.,  38.  (5)  Ibid.,  III.,  xii.,  16. 

(6)  In  Book  II.,  vii.,  of  the  Amores  he  says  he  knows  a  lady  who  puts  it 
about  that  she  is  Corinna  : 

Novi  aliquam  quae  se  circumferat  esse  Corinnam  : 

Ut  fiat,  quid  non  ilia  dedisse  velit? 

(7)  Arnores,  II.,  xii.  (8)  Ibid.,  I.,  iv. 
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that  it  may  be  the  last  meal  of  that  unwelcome  guest.  Then 
he  instructs  his  inamorata  how  to  proceed.  “Take  your  place 
beside  him  on  the  triclinium,”  he  says,  “with  a  modest  mien, 
but  touch  my  foot  secretly.  When  you  think  of  me,  and  of  our 
being  together,  lay  your  tender  finger  on  your  rosy  cheek.  Lean 
your  hand  upon  the  table,  as  one  who  prays,  when  you  wish 
your  husband  the  ills  he  deserves.  Don’t  let  him  put  his  arm 
round  your  neck,  and  don’t  put  your  dear  little  head  (mite  caput) 
on  his  rough  breast ;  and  don’t — don’t — let  him  kiss  you — no, 
not  once.  Don’t  drink  the  wine  which  he  mingles  for  you, 
but  tell  the  slave  to  prepare  a  goblet  at  your  desire,  and  when 
you  have  drunk  of  it  I  will  drink  in  the  same  place ;  and  if  he 
gives  you  a  portion  ^  from  a  dish  of  which  he  has  eaten,  leject  it.” 
And  so  forth.  Another  very  notable  poem^  is  one  in  which  we 
find  him,  with  a  fair  friend,  at  the  Chariot  Races  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  ''You  have  come  to  see  the  races,”  he  says;  "I  to 
see  you.  Narrow  are  the  seats  indeed  :  we  must  sit  close  together. 
But  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  behind  you  to  keep  his 
knees  to  himself  and  not  to  press  against  your  back.  Let  me 
gather  up  your  mantle,  which  is  trailing  on  the  ground — a  most 
disobliging  garment  to  hide  such  pretty  ankles.  And  now  the 
procession  is  approaching.  First  comes  Victory  wj<’h  expanded 
wings  :  Goddess  grant  that  this  passion  of  mine  may  be  victorious. 
Neptune?  No,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea.  Mars?  No, 
nor  with  Mars  either  :  I  am  no  soldier  :  I  delight  in  Peace  and 
in  Love  which  abides  with  Peace.  Phoebus,  Phoebe,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  the  youthful  Bacchus?  No,  let  those  deities  pass 
by.  Thee,  genial  Venus,  do  I  salute  :  be  propitious.  Goddess,  to 
my  aspirations.  See,  your  feet  have  no  support  :  you  would  do 
well  to  rest  your  toes  on  the  lattice  work.  But  look,  the  Circus 
is  emptied  and  the  Praetor  h  -s  sent  from  the  even  barriers  the 
four-horsed  chariots  which  are  to  compete.  I  see  who  is  your 
favourite  :  his  very  horses  seem  to  know  your  wish.  Ah,  the 
wretched  charioteer  has  taken  too  wide  a  turn  round  the  meta. 
Never  mind  :  it  seems  to  hav^  been  a  false  start.®  The  barrier 
is  once  i  .ore  unbarred ;  the  gates  are  open  wide ;  and  the  horses 
are  tearing  at  such  a  speed.  Your  charioteer  is  going  to  be 
victorious.  Yes,  he  bears  away  the  palm  :  my  palm  is  yet  to 
be  sought.” 

Let  us  glance  at  another  of  the  Amores,'^  w'hich  is  in  a  minor 
key:  the  poet’s  lament  on  the  death  of  Tibullus.  “His  song 

(1)  With  his  hand,  that  is  :  knives  and  forks  were  unknown. 

(2)  Amores,  III.,  ii. 

(3)  So  Crispinus,  the  Delphin  editor,  understands  the  passage  :  but  Burmann 
gives  a  different  explanation. 

(4)  III.,  ix. 
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has  escaped  the  greedy  funeral  pyre.  But  he,  the  singer  of  elegy 
and  its  glory,  he  lies  there — an  empty  mortal  frame.  We  bards 
are  called  sacred  and  the  dear  ones  of  the  Gods.  Yes,  and  there 
are  those  who  think  we  have  the  divine  within  us  :  but  rude  death 
profanes  every  sacred  thing  :  its  dark  hand  is  laid  on  all.  When 
evil  fates  hear  away  the  good— forgive  me  for  saying  it — J  am 
tempted  to  say  there  are  no  Gods.  Behold,  Tibullus  is  dead  : 
from  his  whole  self  that  scarcely  remains  what  the  little  urn 
receives.  Yet  if  aught  survives  from  us  but  mere  name  and  shade, 
Tibullus  will  abide  in  the  Elysian  fields ;  there  may  Calvus,  and 
Catullus,  and  Gallus  meet  him.” 


IV. 

The  Amores  was  the  work  which  first  made  Ovid  famous. 
Personally,  I  incline  to  consider  it  his  best  achievement,  but  Lord 
Macaulay  rated  more  highly  the  Ars  Amatoria,  given  to  the 
world  twenty  years  afterwards.  This  later  work  is  by  way  of 
being  a  cynically  sportive  treatise  on  what  the  earlier  exhibits 
in  practice.  Its  metrical  perfection  is  indubitable  :  I  suppose 
it  is  the  most  correct  of  the  poet’s  compositions.  But  I  confess 
it  has  little  charm  for  me  except  in  the  narratives  skilfully  inter¬ 
woven,  such  as  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  in  the  First  Book,  the 
legend  of  Dmdalus  and  Icarus  in  the  Second  Book,  and  of 
Cephalus  and  Procris  in  the  Third.  These  two  legends  are  also 
told  in  the  Metamorphoses ,  but  I  think  not  quite  so  delightfully: 
at  all  events,  I  find  a  charm  in  their  elegiac  form  which  is  wanting 
in  the  numeri  graves.  Especially  interesting  was  it  to  read 
again  the  other  day  the  account  of  the  first  attempt  at  aerial 
navigation  said  to  have  been  made  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  One  wonders  wdiether  there  is  any  substratum  of  truth  in 
it.  The  poet  apologises  for  presenting  a  thing  so  incredible  : — 

“  QiiLs  credoret  unquam 
Aerias  homines  cai^cre  posse  vias?” 

Well,  we  of  this  age  do  not  find  it  incredible.  Are  we  to  see  in 
the  legend  “the  prophetic  soul  of  the  great  world  dreaming  on 
things  to  come”? — to  come  after  so  many  centuries?  But  the 
main  theme  of  the  Ars  Amandi  is  by  what  devices  love  is  to  be 
won  :  — 

“Magna  paro;  quas  possit  amor  remanere  per  artes.’’ 

Are  his  precepts  anything  more  than  elegant,  cynical  verbiage? 
At  all  events,  it  was  an  unlucky  venture.  Its  impudicity  supplied 
the  excuse — the  real  reason,  wdiich  was  never  revealed,  he  allows, 
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in  numerous  passages,  to  have  been  a  valid  one — for  the  poet’s 
relegation^  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  where  death  overtook 
him  ten  years  afterwards. 


V. 

Without  lingering  on  the  elegiac  poetry  which  Ovid  wrote  in 
his  banishment — “most  musical,  most  melancholy”  it  is — let 
us  go  on  to  the  Metamorphoses,  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
literary  enterprises  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  take  those 
“sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old,”  to  join  so  vast  an 
amount  of  material  together  in  a  continuous  narrative,  and  to 
win  the  ear,  not  only  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  time, 
but  of  the  ages  that  should  come  after,  even  unto  our  own — what 
an  achievement !  De  Quincey  has  well  remarked  :  “The  inimit¬ 
able  grace  with  which  Ovid  has  delivered  these  early  traditions  of 
human  tenderness  blended  with  human  superstition  is  notorious  : 
the  artfulness  of  the  pervading  connection  by  which  every  tale 
in  the  long  succession  is  made  to  arise  sjxjntaneously  out  of  that 
which  precedes,  is  absolutely  unrivalled  ;  and  this  it  was,  together 
with  his  luxuriant  gaiety,  which  procured  for  him  a  preference 
even  on  the  part  of  Milton — a  poet  so  opposite  by  intellectual 
constitution.”  “  And  yet  Ovid  sometimes  rises  into  Miltonic  strain  ; 
for  examjde,  in  his  account  of  Phaethon  in  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun.  The  picture  which  he  there  draws — the  unhappy  charioteer 
paralysed  with  fear  and  unable  to  control  the  fiery  steeds  breaking 
loose  from  their  course  and  roaming  through  unknown  regions 
of  the  air ;  the  earth  bursting  into  flame ;  cities  perishing  within 
their  walls  and  whole  nations  reduced  to  ashes;  Caucasus  on  fire, 
and  Ossa  with  Pindus  and  Olympus  greater  than  both,  and  the 
heaven-piercing  Alps  and  the  cloud-capped  Apennines ;  mighty 
rivers  burning,  Babylonian  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  Nile  fleeing  in  terror  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  hiding  his  head  where  it  is  still  concealed  ;  the  sea  shrinking 
up  and  its  great  watery  expanse  a  vast  plain  of  sand — it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  one  of  the  most  powerful  pictures  in  literature.  The 
Metamorphoses  is  a  sort  of  Bible  of  antique  Paganism  :  the  story, 
on  the  supernatural  side,  of  liuman  history  from  the  formation 
of  the  universe  down  to  the  deification  of  Caesar.  It  was  the 
great  work  of  Ovid’s  life.  He  was  of  the  age  of  fifty  when  it 
was  finished  in  a.d.  7  :  the  year  before  then  the  sentence  of 
relegation  fell  upon  him.  What  was  his  motive  in  undertaking 

(1)  Not  exile.  Relegation  was  a  much  less  severe  penalty,  not  involving  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property. 

(2)  Misctllaniea  Chiefly  Narrative,  p.  289. 
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it?  Well,  there  was  a  general  recognition  among  thinking  men 
— we  find  it  in  Horace,^  for  example — that  religion  was  a  national 
need.  Of  course,  it  is  incredible  that  the  denizens  of  his  Pantheon 
should  have  been  objects  of  faith  to  Ovid.  He  reproduced  the 
wonderful  stories  of  the  ancient  bards  with  entire  incredulity. 
He  himself  tells  us  : — 

Prodigiosa  loquor  veterum  mendacia  vatum; 

Nec  tulit  btec  nec  fert,  ncc  feret  ulla  dies.”  “ 

It  is  related  of  Diogenes  that  when  asked  whether  there  were 
Gods,  he  replied:  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  it;  but  there 
ought  to  be.”  This  appears  to  have  been  very  much  the  view 
of  Ovid  : — 

‘*  Expedit  esse  Decs,  et  ut  expedit  esse  putemus  : 

Dentur  in  antiques  tura  merumque  focos.”  ® 

But  was  the  popular  religion  of  Home  much  more  than  “super¬ 
stition,”  as  Cicero  defines  the  word:  “vanus  Deorum  timer”? 
It  was  not  “the  moral  law  regarded  as  a  Divine  command”;  it 
did  not  preach  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come. 
And — this  should  never  be  forgotten — behind  “the  gods  many 
and  the  lords  many  ”  of  Olympus  or  the  Eoman  Pantheon  there 
was  believed  to  be  a  Power  ruling  over  those  deities,  as  over  the 
generations  of  mortal  men — Fate  or  the  Fates  :  a  Power  vague 
and  awTul,  irresistible,  inexorable  : — 

‘‘Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum.” 


VI. 

The  age  of  Ovid  was,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  very 
brilliant.  But  as  Sainte-Beuve  reminds  us  :  “Le  gout  et  la 
morale  ne  sont  pas  exactement  la  meme  chose.”  It  w’as  an  age 
of  decadence  :  its  brilliancy  wms  the  phosphorescence  of  decay. 
I  suppose  the  greatest  test  of  the  ethical  condition  of  a  society 
is  the  place  which  //omen  hold  in  it.  The  old  idea  of  the  Eoman 
matron — “sad  Lucretia’s  modesty”  is  the  highest  type  of  it— 
wms  “domi  mansit,  lanam  fecit.”  In  Ovid’s  days  a  lady  w^ho 
thus  spent  her  days  would  have  been  contemned  as  “rustica.”^ 

(1)  As  in  the  Ode  Delicta  Majorum. 

(2)  Avwres,  III.,  vi. 

(3)  Ar8  Ainatoria,  I,  637.  The  poet  goes  on  to  give  certain  ethical  precepts, 
enforcing  them  with  the  assurance,  “Numen  adest.” 

(4)  “Et  poterit  dici  rustica  si  qua  proha  est  ”  {Remedia  Amoris,  330).  Simi¬ 
larly,  Ovid  sportively  brands  as  “rusticus  ”  the  husband  who  objects  to  his  wife’s 
adultery. 

“Rusticus  est  nimium,  quern  laedit  adultera  coniux, 

Et  notes  mores  non  satis  Urbis  habet.” — Amoves,  III.,  IV.,  37. 
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Delectation — sensuous  delectation — had  become  the  law  of  life. 
Adultery  was  endemic  in  the  fashionable  society  of  Eome — the 
first  two  wives  ^  of  Ovid  himself  were  divorced.  Horace  tells 
us  that  a  girl  would  dream  of  unchaste  love  from  her  babyhood  : 
“incestos  amores  de  tenero  meditator  ungue.”  If  we  weigh  the 
matter  well  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  this  was  so.  The 
idea  of  marriage,  the  feelings  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
which  have  dominated  the  European  world  for  well-nigh  two 
thousand  years,  and  which  are  now  so  fiercely  assailed,  did  not 
obtain  among  our  Greek  and  Eoman  predecessors.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  virtue  of  purity  -  was  unknown 
to  that  antique  world  :  even  the  greatest  moralists  barely  sus¬ 
pected  its  existence.  There  was,  of  course,  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract  ;  but  the  fidelity  expected  'from  a  wife  to  her  husband  rested 
on  the  conception  that  she  was  his  property — a  conception  which, 
in  Ovid’s  time,  had  become  somewhat  outworn — that  her  office 
was  to  bear  his  children.  No  such  fidelity  was  expected  from  a 
man.  To  him  the  words  might  be  truly  applied  : — 

"  Mistress  and  wife  by  turn  supply  his  need, 

A  miss  for  pleasure  and  a  wife  for  breed.” 

So  the  Greek  orator  in  a  well-known  passage  :  “We  have 
courtesans  for  enjoyment,  female  house  slaves  (TraXXa/ca?)  for 
daily  physical  service,  and  wives  for  the  production  of  legitimate 
children  and  for  faithfully  w’atching  over  our  domestic  concerns  ” 
— and  a  man’s  intercourse  with  all  these  three  classes  of  women 
was  regarded  as  equally  legitimate.  There  was  an  absence  of 
“creeds  that  refuse  and  restrain”  which  might  have  contented 
Mr.  Swinburne  himself ;  it  certainly  contented  Ovid. 

The  Eoman  poet  would  doubtless  have  been  surprised  beyond 
measure  if  he  had  known  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  a 
Teacher  had  been  born  in  far-off  Syria  who  would  change  all 
this.  The  philosophes  of  the  eighteenth  century  regarded  the 
virtue  of  sexual  purity  as  “a  new  disease  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ”;  and  they  w'ere  right,  at  all  events,  chrono¬ 
logically.  Christianity  gradually  made  an  end  of  what  Heine 
calls  “the  cheerful  intoxication  of  life”  prevailing  in  the  Eoman 
world.  Now,  Christianity  is  beyond  and  before  all  things  ascetic ; 
it  regards  the  material  world  of  the  senses,  with  the  affections 
and  lusts  by  which  that  world  appeals  to  us,  and  which  had 

(1)  The  third  wife  of  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  without  reproach  :  “Mihi 
me  conjux  carior,”  he  calls  her  {Trist.  V.,  xiv.),  and  there  is  a  beautiful  and 
touching  poem  {Trist.  I.,  vi.),  in  which  he  celebrates  his  obligations  to  her 
devotion,  and  declares  she  shall  ever  live  in  his  verso:  "Carminibus  vives 
tempus  in  omne  meis.” 

(2)  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  speaks  opprobriously  of  it  as  “the  medieval 
superstition  about  purity.” — Voltaire,  p.  152. 
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been  all  in  all  to  antique  Paganism,  as  instruments  of  probation. 
Ever  to  war  against  the  cravings  of  the  flesh,  to  resist,  if  need  be, 
unto  blood  striving  against  sin— such  was  the  view  which  it 
presented  of  man’s  true  part  in  the  fragment  of  his  life  here. 
His  reward  was  to  be  there  ;  the  victor’s  crown  beyond  the  grave  : 
the  beatific  vision  far  in  the  spiritual  city.  The  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  the  world — that  old  Roman  world — is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  history  ;  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  domain  of  sexual  morality.  That  its 
severe  discipline  of  restraint  should  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
unto  the  obedience  of  Christ  the  most  imperious  and  indomitable 
of  human  appetites  is  assuredly,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  miraculous.  But  it  did  more  than  this.  It  exhibited  a 
total  denial  of  that  appetite  from  religious  motives,  as  a  far  more 
excellent  thing  than  its  gratification  even  within  the  limits  of 
holy  matrimony.  The  life  of  Christ  was  the  type  which  His 
members  set  before  them,  and  the  following  Him  in  His  virginal 
purity  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  counsels  of  perfection.  It 
was  the  supreme  consecration  of  the  virtue  of  chastity ;  and  all 
that  was  greatest  and  noblest  during  those  centuries  when  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  was  distinctively  Christian  grew  out  of  this 
root.  One  of  the  profoundest  students  of  human  nature  the 
world  has  ever  seen — for  as  such  we  must  assuredly  account 
Balzac — has  admirably  said  :  “La  Virginite,  mere  des  grandes 
choses — magna  parens  rerum — tient  dans  ses  belles  mains 
blanches  la  clef  des  mondes  sup^rieures.  Enfin,  cette  grandiose 
et  terrible  exception  merite  tons  les  honneurs  que  lui  decerne 
I’Eglise  Catholique.” 


VII. 

There  is  a  precept  of  Joubert,  “Ayons  I’esprit  et  le  coeur 
hospitalier.”  It  is  a  course  which  Christian  civilisation  has 
largely  practised.  From  the  first  the  Church  welcomed  and 
appropriated  such  existing  beliefs  and  usages  as  were  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  her  mission  or  could  be  safely  adapted  to  her 
ministrations.  She  borrowed  largely  from  the  outward  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Roman  religion  for  her  ritual ;  she  pressed  portions 
of  the  existing  philosophy  into  her  teaching ;  she  recognised 
something  of  prophetic  strain^  in  the  ancient  poets.  True,  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity  she  displayed  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  classical  humanities.  The  Age  of  the  Martyrs 

(1)  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (i. ,  12),  quotes  “a  prophet  of  their 
own,”  for  the  mendacity  and  other  defects  of  the  Cretans.  This  “prophet”  is 
probably  Epimenides,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  as  “vaticinans  per  furorem,”  and 
Plutarch  as  iTo<phs  irepl  rk  6fia, 
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was  animated  by  a  far  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  ingenucb 
artes,  the  study  of  which  was  said  to  soften  the  manners  : 
“emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros.”  Not  softness,  but  a  stern, 
heroic,  I  might  even  say  a  fierce,  asceticism  breathes  through  the 
poems  of  Prudentius — a  great  poet ;  the  spokesman  of  that  age, 
indeed;  “the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians”  Bentley 
calls  him.  But  after  a  time  “the  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns 
who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns  ”  gradually  and  partially 
recovered  their  sway.  Even  in  the  lowest  state  of  learning  the 
tradition  was  kept  up.  “St.  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  era,  not 
to  say  whose  influence,  is  often  considered  especially  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  old  literature,  was  himself  w^ell  versed  in  it,  en¬ 
couraged  purity  of  Latinity  in  his  court,  and  is  said,  figuratively, 
by  the  contemporary  historian  of  his  life,  to  have  supported  the 
hall  of  the  Apostolic  See  upon  the  columns  of  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts.  In  the  ninth  century,  w'hen  the  dark  age  was  close  at 
hand,  we  still  hear  of  the  supremacy  of  Horace  in  the  schools-, 
and  of  the  great  Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Statius;  in  the  thirteenth 
or  following  centuries,  of  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius,  Ovid,  Livy, 
Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian;  and  after  the  revival  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  commencement  of  the  modern  era,  we  find  St.  Carlo 
Borromeo  enjoining  the  use  of  works  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Horace.”  ^ 

]\r.  Xisard,  in  the  preface  to  his  charming  book  on  the  Latin 
Poets  of  the  Decadence,  observes  :  “  Je  tiens  pour  la  poesie  de 
Lucrece,  de  Virgile,  d’ Horace  non  point  corame  la  seule,  mais 
comme  la  meilleure,  la  plus  philosophique,  celle  qui  reflechit  le 
plus  compl^tement,  I’homme  ;  celle  qui  contient  le  plus  d’enseigne- 
ment  pour  la  conduite  de  la  vie,  la  seule  enfin  qui  puisse  former 
rhoinme  de  bon  sens.”  Whether  or  no  this  high  claim  can  be 
established  for  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  it  certainly  is  not 
sustainable  for  Ovid.  We  do  not  go  to  him  as  a  teacher  of  “high 
thoughts  and  amiable  words  and  love  of  truth  and  all  that 
makes  a  man.”  Grace,  elegance,  fancy  are  his  main  notes. 
More  finished  examples  of  literary  skill  than  those  which  he 
has  given  us  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  Italy  he  appears  to 
be  still  the  most  popular  of  the  Augustan  poets — which,  indeed, 
is  not  remarkable,  for  his  genius  w'as  rather  Italian  than  Eoman ; 
he  was  Greek-Italian  by  race.  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
whose  culture  was  largely  Italian,  greatly  delighted  in  him.  It 
is  curious  and  touching  that  the  Cardinal,  years  after  he  had 
ceased  to  reside  in  Borne,  wishing  to  describe  his  desolation  at 
quitting  the  Eternal  City,  avails  himself  of  some  verses  of  the 
Tristia  :  — 

(1)  Cardinal  Newman’s  Idea  of  a  University,  p.  261. 
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“  Quum  subit  illius  tristissima  noctis  imago, 

Quae  mihi  supremum  tempus  in  Urbe  fuit, 

Quum  repeto  noctem  qua  tot  mihi  cara  reliqui 
Labitur  ex  oculis  nunc  quoque  gutta  meis.” 

Professor  Sellar  has  called  Ovid  “the  chief  medium  by  which  the 
romances  of  early  Greece  have  come  down  to  the  modern  world.”  * 
To  speak  of  this  country  only — the  time  would  fail  me  to  do  more 
— our  higher  poetical  literature  is  saturated  with  him.  Shake¬ 
speare  especially,  as  the  late  Mr.  Churton  Collins  put  it,  “is 
habitually  drawing  on  the  Metamorphoses"  ]  and  I  think  this 
accomplished  critic  well  warranted  in  holding  that  he  used  far 
more  the  original  than  “the  lumbering  homeliness  of  Golding,” 
whose  was  the  only  English  translation  then  existing. 


IX. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  writing  the  foregoing  pages  I  was 
favoured  with  the  report  of  a  Conference  recently  held  in  Bur¬ 
lington  House  to  bewail  what  is  described  on  the  title-page  as 
“the  neglect  of  science  among  us.”  The  word  “science”  is  here 
used  as  equivalent  to  physics.  The  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  more  modestly  speak  of  “the  natural  sciences.”  The 
orators  who  pleaded  for  them  did  not,  however,  use  that  restricted 
phrase,  but  spoke  as  though  there  were  no  sciences  but  the  physical. 
Well,  I  suppose  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
largely  to  blame  for  this  faulty  and  misleading  nomenclature  by 
creating  the  foolish  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  to  denote  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  physics.  Science  means  causal  knowledge ;  and  it 
is  absurd  to  restrict  it  to  departments  of  research  where  we  can 
attain  to  nothing  higher  than  ascertained  sequences  or  co-ordina¬ 
tions  of  phenomena.  A  sequence  or  a  co-ordination  is  not  a 
cause.  Strictly  speaking,  the  idea  of  cause  does  not  exist  in 
physics.  Causal  necessity  is  expressed  by  the  word  must— a, 
wmrd  borrowed  from  the  metaphysical  order.  If  we  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  physics  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  word  is.  Let 
not  the  reader  think  that  in  thus  writing  I  am  indulging  in  mere 
logomachy,  in  unprofitable  strife  about  words.  The  identification 
of  the  word  science  with  physics  has  led  to  practical  evils  of  a 
grave  kind.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  tendency,  and  more  than  a 
tendency,  to  assert  that  outside  the  boundaries  of  physical  science 
we  can  know  nothing,  that  its  methods  are  the  only  methods  of 
arriving  at  truth  :  a  tendency  to  restrict  our  ideas  to  generalisa¬ 
tions  of  phenomena,  to  treat  mental  and  moral  problems  as  mere 
(1)  Horace  and  the  Elegiac  Poets,  p.  319. 
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questions  of  physiology — in  a  word,  to  regard  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  matter  as  the  sole  laws,  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  foundations  of  physical  science 
are  laid  in  the  supersensuous ;  that  its  greatest  generalisations 
are  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  primordial  ideas  of  the 
intellect  as  psychology  reveals  them  in  consciousness. 

And  now  that  I  have  entered  this  caveat,  let  us  glance  a  little 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Sir  Eay  Lankester,  who 
organised  it,  explains  that  it  was  “a  purely  patriotic  movement 
set  going  by  the  feeling,  approaching  despair,  excited  amongst 
many  of  us  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  w’ar,  and  even  later,  by 
certain  mistakes  which  seem  to  have  been  made  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  scientific  knowledge  in  various  administrative 
quarters — mistakes  concerning  the  manufacture  of  explosives.”^ 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  mistakes — these  most  culpable 
mistakes — were  made,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  humane  man, 
considering  the  frightful  loss  of  British  life  in  w'hich  they  resulted, 
can  doubt  that  the  officials  responsible  for  them  ought  to  have 
been  hanged.  But  what  is  to  prevent  them  in  the  future? 
Surely  the  appointment  of  officials  possessing  the  requisite  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  Not  at  all,  says  Sir  Bay  Lankester.  “Educa¬ 
tion,”  he  avers,  “is  the  absolute  necessity  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things ;  we  want  more  general  knowledge  as  well  as  more  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  natural  science.””  How  “more  general 
knowledge  as  well  as  more  particular  knowledge  of  natural 
science”  would  have  prevented  the  blundering  about  munitions, 
Nv'hich  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  this  country,  he  does  not  unfold. 
Nor  does  he  explain  how  it  warrants  his  aspiration  :  “We  should 
wish  to  see  the  classical  and  historical  scheme  of  education 
entirely  abandoned  and  its  place  taken  by  a  schenie  of  education 
in  the  knowledge  of  Nature.”®  I  do  not  observe  that  any  of  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  Sir  Eay  Lankester  in  his  Conference 
went  so  far  as  this  in  their  opposition  to  the  humanities,  but 
some  of  them  went  pretty  far;  they  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
to  insist  on  the  utilitarian  argument  stated  by  Locke  in  his  treatise 
on  Education,  and  urged  vigorously  by  the  Captain  in  Swift’s 
poem.  The  Grand  Question  Debated. 

“Your  Noveds  and  Bluturks  and  Omurs  and  stuff 
By  God  they  don’t  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff.’’ 

Let  us  consider  a  -little  this  appeal  to  what  is  called  utility 
in  our  appreciation  of  human  knowdedge.  It  is  really  gross 
materialism,  estimating  things  according  to  their  supposed  ser¬ 
viceableness,  not  according  to  their  intrinsic  and  moral  value. 

(1)  P.  10.  (2)  P.  11.  (3)  P.  47.  (4)  Ovid,  Plutarch,  Homer. 
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The  question  underlying  the  whole  subject  is  :  What  is  the  true 
conception  of  education?  There  is  a  dictum  of  the  late  Professor 
Huxley — I  think  that,  like  certain  other  dicta  ^  of  that  illustrious 
man,  it  must  have  been  said  in  his  haste — that  “education  is  the 
instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  Nature.”  I  venture  to 
say  that  instruction  in  the  laws  of  Nature  does  not  constitute 
education,  although  it  may  very  properly  enter  into  it.  The 
truly  educated  man,  be  he  prince  or  peasant,  is  he  who  has 
learned  to  know  his  duty  and  whose  powers,  intellectual  and 
physical,  have  been  disciplined  and  developed  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  ideal  of  virile  maturity.  And  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  anyone  approximates  to  it,  is  he  “man  and  master  of  his 
fate.”  Just  in  that  proportion  is  he  educated. 

But,  of  course,  in  a  society  so  diversified  and  complex  as  that 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  there  will  be  various  grades  and  degrees 
of  intellectual  training.  For  the  vast  majority  it  suffices,  and 
must  suffice,  if  they  attain  to  acquaintance  with  the  first  elements 
of  human  knowledge.  The  sort  of  education  with  which  the 
Conference  at  Burlington  House  was  concerned,  and  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,’  is  what  is  vaguely  termed  the  higher,  the 
imparting  of  which  is  the  proper  function  of  our  great  public 
schools  and  universities.  This  higher  or  liberal  education, 
viewed  in  itself,  is  simply  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  such, 
and  its  object  is  nothing  more  or  less  tiian  intellectual  excellence. 
Now  the  question  is.  What  is  the  best  instrument  of  such  educa¬ 
tion?  In  this  country  the  answer  received  and  acted  on  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  is  Literature;  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  we  have  not  been  wrong.  The  acquisition  of  saleable  know¬ 
ledge  is  not  education.  More — let  us  insist  upon  it — the  indus¬ 
trial,  the  utilitarian  spirit  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a 
liberal  education.  Its  triumph  would  be  fatal  to  intellectual 
development,  to  mental  and  moral  discipline,  to  poetry  and  art. 
Life  is  more  than  a  bundle  of  physical  facts,  and  the  highest  and 
noblest  element  in  it  is  not  the  physical.  Ignore,  with  a  certain 
school  of  physicists,  the  spiritual  principle  in  man  and  you 
render  a  liberal  education  impossible.  It  is  an  influential 
school,  and  was  by  no  means  unrepresented  at  the  Burlington 
House  Conference.  One  of  its  notes  is  a  horror  of  metaphysic 
— it  uses  the  very  name  as  a  byword,  without  knowing,  in  many 
instances,  what  metaphysic  really  is  and  is  concerned  with ; 
ethic  it  will  admit  only  when  shorn  of  the  basis  of  conscience  and 
rested  on  obvious  utility ;  while — as  the  instance  of  the  illustrious 
Darwin  may  show — it  is  fatal  to  imagination,  a  faculty  absolutely 

(1)  I  was  led  to  criticise  some  of  them  in  an  article  entitled  The  Province  of 
Physics,  which  appeared  in  this  Review  in  November,  1887,  and  which  now 
forms  an  Appendix  to  my  work,  On  Right  and  Wrong. 
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necessary  to  the  higher  and  more  heroic  virtues ;  nay,  a  faculty 
Iving  at  the  very  basis  of  civil  society.  There  is  no  sufficient 
instrument  of  liberal  culture  but  Literature,  because  Literature 
deals  with  ideas  ;  and  assuredly  the  Masters  of  the  Revived  Learn¬ 
ing  in  the  sixteenth  century — Plrasmus  chief  among  them — were 
well  advised  in  using  the  ancient  classics  as  the  foundation  of 
the  higher  education  of  Europe.  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the 
Tragedians,  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  Thucydides,  and  the  noble 
Latin  writers  who  were  their  scholars  and  carried  on  their  intel¬ 
lectual  tradition,  are  the  world’s  perpetual  schoolmasters.  Great 
is  the  divine  in  them  which  age  cannot  touch.  True  it  is  that 
to  us  there  are  open  other  sources  of  bonce  Uterce  which  the  men 
of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  possess.  Our  modern  culture 
is  wider — and,  alas !  is,  in  consequence,  more  superficial.  But 
the  ancient  masters,  with  their  supreme  perfection  of  form,  with 
their  incomparable  prodigality  and  exuberance  of  wisdom,  can 
never  be  displaced  from  their  intellectual  thrones.  They  reign 
there  by  a  right  divine,  as  Goethe,  himself  no  inconsiderable 
master  of  physical  science,  discerned  and  confessed  in  his  well- 
known  dictum  :  “May  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
ever  remain  the  basis  of  the  higher  education.” 

Of  course,  I  am  well  aware  that  many  who  attended  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Burlington  House  would  endorse  this  dictum.  Indeed, 
the  red  revolutionists  who  desire  to  overthrow  the  existing  tradi¬ 
tions  of  our  higher  educational  institutions  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  majority  there.  Heine  has  noted  that  in  discussions 
about  practical  matters  it  is  the  habit  of  Englishmen  to  appeal 
to  the  facts,  for  or  against.  And  assuredly  it  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  fact  that  those  great  institutions,  whatever  their  defects, 
have  turned  out  that  admirable  and  unique  specimen  of  humanity, 
the  English  gentleman.  I  observe  with  pleasure  that  recently 
TiOrd  Cromer  emphatically  called  attention  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Jjords.  “I  have  seen  young  men,”  he  said,  “from  our  Universi¬ 
ties  at  work  in  the  Nile  delta,  in  the  sands  of  the  Sudan,  and  in 
Bengal  and  Burma  and  in  the  remote  portions  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  it  was  very  rare  to  come  across  any  one  of  them  wffio  was  not 
capa'x  imperii  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term.  I  cannot  convict 
our  educational  system  of  failure.”  Lord  Cromer  did  not,  of 
course,  say  that  our  educational  system  might  not  require  great 
revision.  Nor  do  T.  For  example,  I  feel  strongly  about  com¬ 
pulsory  Greek.  I  agree  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  a  speaker  at  the 
Burlington  House  Conference,  who  “wants  the  elementary  Greek 
that  is  done  in  schools,  and  which  does  not  go  on  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  all,  taken  out  of  the  conception  of  a  general 
education.”  Nor  is  this  view  of  mine  otiosely  held.  A  few  years 
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ago  I  went  down  to  Cambridge,  at  much  personal  inconvenience, 
to  vote — but  in  vain — against  compulsory  Greek.  Again,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  the  methods  on  which  the  classics  are  usually 
taught  in  this  country  might  be  greatly  improved.  I  even  doubt 
whether  they  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  methods  which 
they  have  displaced.  For  myself,  I  was  brought  up  on  Propria 
quce  marihus,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  do  not  regret  it. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  demand  for  providing  adequate  instruction  in 
physical  science  at  our  public  schools  and  universities,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  can  be  or  ought  to  be  resisted.  I  adopt  the  well- 
w'eighed  words  of  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  : — 

“I  feel  very  strongly  that  Natural  Science  ought  to  form  such  a  part  of 
ordinary  education  that  an  ordinarily  educated  man  ought  to  be  expected  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  have  a  more  or  less  rational  view  of  the  physical 
world.  He  ought  to  be  ready  to  learn,  and  to  expect  to  learn,  from  those 
who  are  qualified  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Natural  Science.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  fix  the  level  of  attainment  in  Natural  Science 
required  of  everyone  too  high.  I  do  not  think  the  average  man  will  require 
educating  in  Natural  Science  up  to  what  may  be  called  the  expert  level. 
What  we  really  want,  I  think,  is  to  reconstruct  our  curriculum  all  through, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Natural  Sciences  are  to  have  their  proper 
place  in  it.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  changes  of  this  kind  are  obviously  reason¬ 
able  :  and  they  would  not  interfere  banefully  with  the  ancient 
traditions.  Cardinal  Manning’s  account  of  the  English  gentle¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  been,  “He  reads  Horace  and  he  rides  to 
hounds.”  It  would  be  an  evil  day  for  England  if  instead  of  that 
we  were  told,  “He  spends  his  mornings  over  text-books  of  physical 
science  and  his  afternoons  in  a  phvsiological  laboratory.” 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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It  is  along  the  boulevards  of  Bucharest,  as  it  is  along  the  boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris,  that  the  traveller  can  best  study  the  life  of  the 
city  in  its  naost  characteristic  phases.  Here  the  dull,  grey, 
serious  world  seems  to  be  non-existent.  To  the  town-bred 
Eoumanian,  born  a  flaneur,  the  streets  are  a  source  of  never-ending 
delight.  There  is  so  much  to  stare  at,  to  marvel  at,  to  revel  in. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  fifty  years  ago  these  streets  were 
nothing  better  than  rough  country  roads,  in  the  mud  of  which 
ox-waggons  and  carriages  w’ere  wont  to  stick  fast,  while  the  side¬ 
walks  were  paved  with  boulders  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Dom- 
bovitza.  Well  within  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants 
petroleum  lamps  were  the  only  lights  obtainable,  sanitation  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  the  Eoyal  palace  was  little  better 
than  a  huge  farmhouse.  Now  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  old 
building  to  be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  grand  boule¬ 
vards,  where  nationalism,  in -dependence,  petroleum  wells,  granite 
quarries,  and  grain  have  changed  an  old  into  a  new  Eoumania. 
Turn,  however,  down  any  one  of  the  side  streets  leading  off  the 
main  thoroughiares  and  enter  the  older  quarters  of  the  towm,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  fancy  oneself  back  again  in  a  Eoumanian 
country  village.  Smaii,  low,  white  or  pink,  wooden-roofed  cot¬ 
tages,  with  stacks  of  firewood  and  sheds  leaning  up  against  them, 
surrounded  by  tall  bright  green,  poplar,  mulberry,  and  plane 
trees,  and  orchards,  fronted  by  tiny  gardens  full  of  lilies,  roses, 
and  sunflowers,  meet  the  eye.  Everywhere  is  heard  the  cackling, 
gobbling,  crowing,  and  screeching  of  cocks,  hens,  turkeys  and 
geese.  Here  in  one  open  spaoe  a  flock  of  white  sheep  with  fawn- 
coloured  ears  and  fawn-coloured  feet  are  resting,  guarded  by  a 
couple  of  shaggy,  bare-legged,  bronzed  shepherds  clad  in  huge 
brown  felt  cloaks,  with  black  astrachan  caps,  the  size  of  a  tea- 
cosy,  on  the  swart  heads,  and  with  ten-foot  staffs  in  their  hands. 
Deplorably  mingled  with  the  sheep  are  the  goats — goats  of  all 
sorts  and  styles,  black,  brown,  white,  and  mottled ;  goats  with 
horns  sweeping  in  immense  curves  over  their  back.  Not  far  off, 
under  a  clump  of  alders  and  willows,  are  some  ox- waggons,  and 
beside  these,  ^n  the  dusty  ground,  sleepy-eyed  white  oxen  and 
buffaloes  lie  chewing  the  cud,  while  others  of  their  species  are 
hauling  along  their  squealing,  wooden-wheeled,  overladen  carts, 
the  noise  from  which  is  enough  to  set  the  strongest  nerves  on 
edge.  Behind  booths  set  out  upon  the  roadways  the  market  folk 
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are  serenely  waiting  for  purchasers.  The  women  turn  their 
distaffs,  the  men  smoke  and  play  cards  and  leave  fortune  un¬ 
wooed,  apparently  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  they  do  bad  or 
good  business.  Herein  Eoumanians  differ  absolutely  from  the 
French,  with  w^hom,  and  not  always  correctly,  they  are  com¬ 
pared.  With  “the  dignity  of  labour”  these  excellent  people  are 
totally  unacquainted.  Yet  no  one  works  harder  for  six  days  out 
of  seven  than  does  the  ordinary  Roumanian  peasant,  who  is  the 
backbone  of  the  nation,  but  he  works  to  live,  not  lives  to  work. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  Eoumanians  only  wdio  possess  stalls  in 
these  old  side  streets — Tziganes,  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  Armenians  have  also  set  out  their  merchandise. 
On  the  nearest  table  are  scores  upon  scores  of  sw^eet  cakes 
and  rings  of  white  bread  sprinkled  with  ix)j)py  seeds ; 
at  the  next  are  squares  and  rolls  of  raw  leather  for  sandals; 
on  another,  where  the  flies  buzz  horribly,  ar6  -piles  of 
'dried  eels  and  dried  fish  in  various ~^;ges  of  objfctionableness. 
Farther  on  a  potter  is  displaying  his  beautiful  earthenware 
pitchers  and  bowls.  Adjoining  his  stall  an  ancient  crone  is  utter¬ 
ing  shrill  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and 
urging  all  wise  people  to  buy  a  matmsoare ,  or  amulet,  from  her 
collection.  She  does  a  roaring  trade,  especially  amongst  the 
women,  for  the  Romans  of  to-day  believe  as  implicitly  in  ghosts 
and  phantoms,  spirits  and  omens,  fairies  and  demons,  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  and,  consequently,  a  matrasoare 
dangles  from  every  prudent  neck.  Opposite  the  amulet  store 
stands  a  queer  kind  of  tea-table,  on  which  is  a  samovar  and  a 
row  of  metal  cups,  presided  over  by  another  wrinkled  dame.  Not 
far  removed,  under  the  big,  sweet-smelling  lime  trees,  a  Turkish 
rose-vendor  is  selling  roses  which  are  to  be  boiled  into  jam.  In 
a  pair  of  glittering  brass  scales  he  is  carefully  weighing  out  the 
perfumed  petals,  whilst  he  gossips  with  a  bird-fancier  wdio  is 
squatting  in  the  centre  of  his  cages,  wherein  are  yellow  canaries, 
Java  sparrows,  parrakeets,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and  ring¬ 
doves.  Across  the  w'ay  are  the  vegetable  and  fruit  sellers. 
All  round  their  booths  are  scattered  heaps  of  crisp  let¬ 
tuce,  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  pumpkins  (huge  enough  to  make 
a  Cinderella’s  carriage),  artichokes,  clusters  of  garlic  and 
onions,  scarlet  tomatoes,  and  scores  of  gigantic  baskets  brimming 
over  with  wild  strawberries,  nectarines,  freckled  apricots, 
peaches,  figs,  red  and  w'hite  and  black  cherries,  and  melons, 
like  so  many  green  bombshells.  An  armful  of  melons  can 
be  “had  for  a  joke”  in  this  country,  and  thirsty,  perspiring  wag¬ 
goners,  shepherds,  and  swineherds  are  seated  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  with  faces  plunged  into  rosy  wedges  of  the  fruit,  from 
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which  tlie  jnice  spurts  and  trickles  on  their  white  shirts.  Sizzling 
over  a  brazier  a  yard  or  so  removed  from  the  fruit  booth  is  a 
tremendous  copper  cauldron  full  of  an  oily,  red-tinted  broth 
or  gravy.  Above  it,  suspended  from  the  poles,  are  strings 
upon  strings  of  withered,  dried-up  little  black  sausages — carnale — 
and  the  proper  thing  to  do,  so  far  as  these  carnale  are  concerned, 
is  to  buy  a  few — ^that  is,  if  the  mere  sight  of  the  “delicacies” 
does  not  prove  over-nauseating — and  before  eating,  which  must  be 
done  on  the  spot,  dip  them  for  a  few  moments  into  the  fat,  red 
gravy.  Then  come  the  fish  and  caviare  stalls,  supplied  from  the 
Danube  fisheries.  These  stand  in  close  proximity  to  the  dried 
fruit  and  seed  booths,  the  grain  sellers,  knife-grinders,  ikon 
dealers,  and  jewellers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  a  young  girl 
is  crying,  “  Busioc  de  dragoste  ”  (“love  sweet  basil  ”)  and  “maval- 
nic"  (a  kind  of  fern).  She,  too,  finds  ready  purchasers  amongst 
her  sex,  for  superstition  says  that  a  sprig  of  basil,  if  worn  in  a 
maiden’s  girdle,  is  sure  to  keep  her  lover  faithful,  and  that  a 
spray  of  the  fern  is  equally  certain  to  procure  a  husband  for  the 
wearer,  be  she  ever  so  old  and  ugly ! 

Easy  good  nature  and  joyousness  permeate  everywhere.  Friend 
chaffs  friend  across  the  stalls  and  sunlit  roadway.  People  sing — 
sing  like  birds  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  and  pour  out  floods  of 
sweet,  wild  melody.  Boys  and  girls  pass  and  re-pass,  balancing 
wide  wicker-baskets  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit  on  their  heads. 
Water  purveyors  clank  their  bronze  pitchers.  Greasy,  long-haired 
popa.<f,  lifting  dirty  hands  in  benediction,  shuffle  homew^ards  and 
dinnerwards,  weighed  down  beneath  packages,  bags,  and  baskets 
literally  bulging  with  comestibles.  Donkeys  and  pack-ponies  trot 
by,  raising  clouds  of  pow-dery  golden  dust.  A  ballad-singer,  an 
old  man,  nearly  blind,  twangs  his  cohza,^  and  chants  a  long-winded 
ditty  about  the  loves  of  some  lovers  in  the  years  gone  by.  A 
piatn  (clown)  in  harlequin  accoutrement  is  making  an  exhibition 
of  himself  for  pence,  and  on  a  miniature  stage,  something  like 
that  at  an  English  Punch  and  Judy  show,  a  doll  play  is  being 
acted  by  the  pdpusele  (dolls),  wdiich  attracts  the  interest  of  a 
crowd  of  grown  people  as  well  as  of  children  by  the  extremely 
witty,  satirical  dialogue  which  makes  mock  of  human  nature 
under  all  circumstances  and  everywhere.  The  sharp,  hot  sun 
shines  on  handsome  dark  faces,  on  beautiful  vivid  costumes,  on 
the  green  trees  and  glowing,  blazing  mountains  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  Infants  and  dogs  sprawd  and  play  on  the  grassy  plots 
in  company  with  the  ever-present  pigs  and  poultry.  Bound  the 
small  Oriental  caf^s  Bulgars,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Greeks  are 
sipping  wine  and  radiiu  (brandy).  Amongst  them  are  few  Bou- 
(1)  A  kind  of  mandolin — the  Roumanian  national  instrument. 
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manians,  as  these  strongly  disapprove  of  indulging  in  strong  drink 
on  week-days,  and  regard  a  fellow-countryman  who  gets 
"afumat” — fumed — on  any  occasion  except  fete  days  and  Sundays 
with  disapproval,  but  on  holidays  woe  betide  the  Roumanian 
who  cannot  make  merry  with  his  friends ! 

Eight  in  the  very  heart  of  the  poorer  quarter  of  Bucharest, 
beyond  the  streets  of  pale,  time-weary  houses  hidden  under 
softly  spreading  vines  and  glowing  flowers,  beyond  the  street  of 
the  cobblers,  the  street  of  the  brass-beaters,  the  street  of  the 
wine  merchants — for  here  in  these  ancient  precincts  the  Oriental 
custom  yet  lingers  which  allots  to  each  trade  its  own  special 
street — past  the  by-ways  and  shadowy  laneways,  where  liang 
grotesque,  gaily  painted  shop  signs,  relics  of  those  ages  when 
only  philosophers  and  priests  and  cranks  could  read  or  write; 
past  the  stone  cisterns  where  the  common  folk  resort  to  wash 
their  linen — and  the  love  of  fresh  white  clothing  amounts  to  a 
veritable  passion  in  Eoumania ;  away  on  past  these  water-places, 
where  wuth  laughter  and  song  the  broad-browed,  deep-bosomed, 
beautiful  women  are  slashing  and  rolling  wet  and  glistening  gar¬ 
ments,  hurtling  them  into  the  water,  gathering  them  together 
again,  lifting  them  high  above  their  heads  as  they  sing  for  sheer 
joyousness;  past  all  these,  in  the  very  heart  of  old  Bucharest,  is 
the  Place  of  Old  Things — the  “Hala  Vechiturilor.”  The  majority 
of  the  shops  and  stalls  in  this  second-hand  goods  market  are  kept 
by  Jews,  bulbous-nosed,  red  and  curly-haired,  bilious  and  freckled 
of  complexion.  Speaking  of  these  same  freckled  Israelites,  there 
is  a  Roumanian  legend  which  relates  how,  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour,  some  Jews  in  Jerusalem  were  sitting  at  supper 
round  a  large  bowl  of  goose  and  saffron  soup.  They  began  to 
quarrel  about  the  death  and  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  body  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  them,  getting  very  angry,  said  that 
he  would  believe  the  story  that  was  being  circulated  if  the  bird  of 
which  the  soup  was  being  made  came  out  of  the  pot  whole  and  flew 
away.  Whereupon,  with  a  loud  cackle,  the  goose  immediately 
dashed  out  of  the  vessel,  squirted  the  yellow  grease  over  the  un¬ 
believing  company,  and  bit  the  nose  of  the  chief  doubter,  with 
the  unpleasant  consequences  that  “for  ever  and  ever  the  Jew 
pendi  (pigs)  are  born  and  go  to  their  graves  with  swollen  noses 
and  yellow  spots  on  their  skins !  ” 

There  is  a  feeling  of  alarm  among  Roumanians  that  they 
may  be  some  day  swamped  by  foreigners.  Set  in  the  midst  of 
“the  Slavic  ocean,”  with  the  Magyars  on  the  further  side  of 
their  mountain  fortresses,  and  behind  these  again  the  Germans — 
most  loathed  of  all  peoples  except  the  Jew^s — with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  German,  Magyar,  Turkish, 
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Armenian,  Russian,  Italian,  American,  British,  Jewish,  Tartar, 
and  Tzigane  colonists  seeking  what  they  may  devour  within  their 
borders,  undoubtedly  their  national  peril  is  great.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  between  400,000  and  500,000  Israelites  and 
300,000  Gipsies,  to  mention  only  two  of  these  alien  settlers,  in 
Roumania  proper.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that,  having  for 
centuries  endured  the  bitterness  of  foreign  invasion  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  Roumanians  are  fond  of  quoting  their  proverbs  : — 
“A'/W  0  poama  nu-i  amara  Ca  strainatatea' n  tara:!”^  and  again, 

“ Atiinci  u  face  strainul  frate,  Cand  a  da  din  piatra  lapte,  si 
utraina  surioard,  Cdnd  a  pocni  piisca  goald.”  ^  For  every  alien 
race  which  crosses  their  frontier  the  Romans  have  a  witticism  to 
describe  its  particular  racial  characteristics.  For  example,  of 
the  Turk  they  say  :  “Give  him  money  and  he  will  offer  you  his 
eyes  ” ;  of  a  Bulgar  :  “  Kick  him  and  he  will  lick  your  sandals  ”  ; 
of  an  Armenian  :  “Step  on  him  and  he  will  serve  to  keep  your 
feet  clean ,  but  keep  away  from  his  tongue  ” ;  of  an  Hungarian  : 
“Leave  him  to  guard  the  thing  you  value  least”;  of  a  Jew; 
“You  can  eat  but  not  trade  with  him  ” ;  of  a  Greek  :  “If  a  dog’s 
tail  wags  once,  the  Greek  will  run  a  day’s  journey  ” ;  of  a 
German  ;  “Give  him  a  pig  and  you  will  give  him  a  companion.” 
To  the  Britishers,  who  believe  in  making  England  a  home  from 
home  for  every  alien  who  chooses  to  pitch  his  tent  in  their  midst, 
the  Roumanian  laws,  which  limit  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
foreign  settlers,  may  appear  harsh  and  unjust.  But  the 
Roumanians  know  their  own  business  best ;  they  know  their  own 
weaknesses,  and  they  have  acted  accordingly.  As  it  is,  even  here 
in  this  “Ha/a  V ecliiturilor  ”  despite  all  these  laws  and  precau¬ 
tions,  the  Jews  carry  things  off  with  a  high  and  irritating  hand. 
“God  will  fmstrate  our  enemies,”  they  assert,  adding,  with  a 
jingle  :  “Aleanwhile,  we  have  their  money”!  This  “Market  of 
Old  Things,”  like  the  Thieves’  Market  in  Moscow,  is  the 
receptacle  into  which  the  city  sewers  of  thievery  and  robbery 
empty,  and  members  of  the  Chosen  Race  are  the  chief  recipients 
of  the  goods.  If  a  silver  salver,  a  piece  of  china,  a  gold  watch, 
a  jewml,  a  valuable  book,  be  pilfered,  look  for  it  in  this  place  of 
old  things.  Not,  of  course,  that  everything  on  these  stalls  or 
in  these  dim,  dingy  dens  has  been  stolen ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  articles  have  been  reluctantly  made  over  in  lieu  of  money 
to  their  present  >ywners  by  the  hard  living,  gambling,  spendthrift 
Roumanian  nobles,  who  often  spend  half  their  lives  squander¬ 
ing  their  substance  and  the  other  half  jocosely  lamenting  that 


(1)  “There  is  no  bitterer  fruit  than  foreigners  in  the  land.” 

(2)  “You  will  make  the  foreigner  brother  when  milk  will  spring  out  of 
the  stone,  and  the  foreigner  a  sister  when  the  gun  will  go  off  unloaded.” 
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they  have  been  so  stupid.  In  their  nasty  strained  black  tnllars, 
dirty  white  stockings,  heelless  slippers,  and  filthy  fur-edged 
velvet  caps,  under  which  their  sandy  hair  is  cropped  short  except 
for  two  horrible  oily  curls,  called  pertcliiuni,  the  men  lounge 
about  the  doorways  of  their  shops,  whilst  their  womenfolk  crouch 
in  groups  mending  faded  old  garments  and  time-dimmed 
embroideries,  whilst  the  children  roll  about  at  will  amongst 
melon  and  cabbage  rinds  and  evil-smelling  bundles  of  ancient 
clothing.  The  air  reeks  with  the  frowsy,  heavy  odour  of  unclean 
humanity,  and  this  is  the  only  really  unclean  place  in  Bucharest. 
It  is  well  named  “The  Place  of  Old  Things.” 

The  hour  for  the  mid-day  meal  has  arrived,  and  before  the 
luxurious  Eestaurant  of  Capsa  smart  motors  and  hirjas  are 
depositing  their  occupants,  all,  of  course,  of  the  wealthy  or  aris¬ 
tocratic  class,  else  they  would  not  be  lunching  here,  or  at  tins 
establishment’s  rival — Enescu’s,  Usually  the  place  is  crowded 
to  overflowing ;  every  square  yard  of  its  glistening,  tiled,  and 
polished  wooden  floor  is  occupied,  every  place  taken  at  the  scores 
of  small,  exquisitely  appointed  tables.  The  lofty  mirrors  reflect 
many  faces — faces  of  society  beauties,  of  p>rominent  Senators, 
politicians,  and  officers  of  the  Roumanian  Army.  It  is  said  that 
the  art  of  cooking  is  deteriorating  in  Paris.  If  this  is  so,  the 
reason  must  be  because  all  the  great  chefs  have  gone  to 
Bucharest,  and  especially  to  Capsa’s.  Pagans,  in  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  excellent  and  artistically  served  food,  these  elegantes,  and 
for  that  matter  also  the  bourgeois,  spare  neither  money  nor  pains 
to  obtain  the  best.  All  Europe  is  ransacked  in  order  that  the 
kitchens  of  these  restaurants  may  be  adequately  supplied.  It  is 
reported  that  of  late  years,  and  since  Western  Europe  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  civilised 
Roumanian,  the  veteran  Parisian  gourmets  have  taken  to  treat¬ 
ing  themselves  to  a  week’s  holiday  in  the  City  of  Joy,  in  order 
that  they  may  revel  in  six  suppers  in  Capsa’s  and  six  lunches  at 
Enescu’s.  Erom  the  hors  d’ oeuvres  to  the  coffee  and  the  petit 
verre,  from  the  carved  and  gilt  cherubs  on  the  white  walls  to  the 
heaped-up  banks  of  rare  pink  and  white  roses,  the  carnations  and 
lilies,  which  contrast  so  delicately  with  the  satiny,  snowy  damask 
— all  is  perfection,  but  it  is  perfection  that  cannot  be  sampled 
for  a  few  francs.  After  settling  a  lunch  bill  in  such  a  place  as 
this  one  understands  how  it  is  that  the  Roumanian  nobles  of 
to-day,  like  their  ancestors,  who  became  contaminated  by  the 
luxurious  habits  of  their  Phanariote  rulers,  seldom  manage  to 
live  within  their  means,  and  too  frequently  find  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Lending  Race.  The  murmur  of  Roumanian 
voices  chattering  in  unison,  the  soft,  musical  bastard  Latin, 
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which  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  left  among  the  conquered 
Pacians  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  is  never  harsh  enough  to 
drown  or  spoil  the  sensual  strains  of  the  Tzigane  band,  which 
is  playing  an  air  from  Massenet,  interspersed  with  Roumanian 
marches,  dances,  and  folk-songs.  Frivolous  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  may  be,  nowhere  else  in  Bucharest,  not  even  in  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  Senate  House,  are  more  political  plots  and 
intrigues  concocted  than  within  these  four  walls. 

If  the  peasant  women  of  this  land  are  fair,  equally  comely  are 
the  ladies  of  the  upper  classes,  at  least  when  they  are  young ; 
but  they  age  quickly,  and  in  later  life  are  inclined  to  stoutness. 
As  to  dress,  not  even  their  French  kinswomen  can  compete  with 
the  Bucharest  femme  du  monde,  with  whom  dress  is  everything, 
whether  it  be  the  national  costume,  which  the  Queen  has  con¬ 
trived  to  make  fashionable,  or  whether  it  be  the  artistic  produc¬ 
tions  procurable  at  any  of  the  chic  couturicres  who  have  their 
salons  in  the  grand  boulevards  of  the  Roumanian  capital. 

It  is  too  hot  and  the  mosquitoes  are  too  voracious  to  make  the 
lime-tree  and  catalpa-shaded  path  which  lies  along  the  bank  of 
the  Dombovitza  a  pleasant  place  for  a  promenade.  The  boule¬ 
vards  are  glaring,  and  stretch  away  in  long,  burning,  blazing 
straight  lines  further  than  one  cares  to  stroll  on  a  sultry  day. 
The  splendid  Ionic  facade  and  dome  of  the  Athenmum,  the 
temple  sacred  to  the  Roumanian’s  gods  of  Music  or  Art,  flash 
back  the  sun’s  rays  with  savage  passion.  To  get  away  from  the 
swelter  of  the  streets — for  even  such  airy,  flowery  thorough¬ 
fares  as  these  are  apt  to  be  oppressive  when  the  temperature 
exceeds  76°  F.  in  the  shade — becomes  a  "wish,  then  a  craving, 
and,  like  the  legendary  Bucar  and  his  dog,  one  turns  involun¬ 
tarily  towards  the  hills,  towards  the  big,  golden-hued  cathedral 
with  the  three  towers,  which  Constantine,  Cantacuzene,  and 
Radu  Leon  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  site  of  the  ruins 
of  the  tiny  church  which,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  pious 
life-work  of  the  wandering  shepherd  Bucar — hence  the  name 
Bucharest,  or  Bucarest — never  to  speak  of  his  dog !  The  way 
leads  up  past  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  past  any  number  of 
handsome  State  buildings.  Ministers’  residences  and  lovely 
gardens,  to  a  gateway  with  four  pillars  or  gateposts,  each  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  holding  in  its  beak 
a  Greek  cross.  In  a  courtyard  overshadowed  by  limes  stands 
the  dreamy,  sun-blistered  old  church.  Through  the  gloom  of  the 
interior  the  beautiful  screen  of  silver  gilt  with  its  glittering 
ikons,  the  half-hidden  jewelled  altar  and  canopy,  the  gold- 
encrusted  walls,  the  lofty,  carved  pulpit,  and  the  silver  coffin 
of  Dimitri,  Bucharest’s  patron  saint,  dimly  appear.  Under  the 
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arch  of  the  massive  porch,  where  three-hundred-year-old  saints 
and  angels,  wearing  gigantic  golden  haloes  on  the  backs  of  their 
holy  and  emaciated  heads,  smile  each  from  a  separate  alcove ; 
and  between  the  niches  the  disrespectful  blue-breasted  pigeons 
flutter  and  coo  and  whirl,  and  thank,  let  us  hope,  the  holy  men 
who  made  these  holy  niches  for  holy  saints  to  dwell  in,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  a  church,  after  all,  when  it  comes  to  love- 
making  and  nest-building ! 

From  the  quaint  wooden  belfry  a  few  yards  across  the  way  a 
chime  of  deep-toned  bells  peals  through  the  still  air.  The  sun 
is  a  white  furnace  overhead,  the  sky  as  blue  as  any  turquoise.  To 
the  left  lies  the  Parliament  House,  to  the  right  is  the  home  and 
garden  of  the  Metropolitan,  a  garden  where  the  jarring  noises 
of  life  never  penetrate,  w^here  amongst  roses  and  clematis,  lilies, 
lavender,  heliotrope,  fiery  geraniums,  carnations,  pansies,  poppies, 
and  larkspur  the  bees  and  butterflies  flit  from  sweetness  to  sweet¬ 
ness,  where  the  paths  are  sticky  with  honeydew  and  strewn  with 
the  dropping  tassels  of  the  acacias’  blooms,  wdiere  the  nightingales 
pour  out  their  hearts  in  song  the  whole  fragrant  night  through. 

Down — not  far  down — in  the  valley  lies  a  city  of  fantasy, 
built  of  silver  and  gold  and  emeralds  and  pearls,  for  so  Bucharest 
appears  from  this  height  with  its  blue  and  gilded  and  copper 
domes  and  spires,  its  w^hite  houses,  and  verdant  green  parks  and 
avenues  Scintillating  in  the  sun’s  rays  as  would  gems.  Colour — 
colour  laughs  and  rollicks  and  flames.  Not  a  vestige  of  smoke 
sullies  the  atmosphere,  although  three  hundred  th  ousand  people 
have  their  being  within  its  walls.  See  there  the  long  avenue  of 
the  Chaussee,  w'hich  runs  on  without  a  break  right  into  Transyl¬ 
vania.  As  far  as  the  racecourse,  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  planted 
with  waving  trees  and  bright  flow’er-beds,  behind  which — so 
curiously  intermingled  is  town  wdth  countr}’ — are  meadows  knee- 
deep  in  grass.  There  too  are  the  roofs  of  the  market  booths  and 
the  little  tumble-down  by-ways,  where  the  forenoon  was  spent, 
where  the  ox  waggon_  ’’umble,  the  sheep  bleat,  the  Jews  cheat, 
and  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  humble  are  played  out. 
Near  where  the  houses  cluster  thickest  is  an  open  green  patch 
sprinkled  wdth  colour,  shaded  by  trees — the  Cismegin  Garden. 
N^-.tling  in  cool  groves  are  the  palatial  residences  of  the  Boyards, 
with  their  roofs  of  lead,  their  galleries  and  arched  passages,  in 
style  half  Byzantine,  half  Turkish.  Not  far  from  the  largest  of 
these  rise  the  shining  domes  of  the  Asyle  Helene,  and  winding 
like  a  serpent  through  the  centre  of  all,  betw'een  stone  quays 
and  willow  and  alder  and  lime-tree  fringed  banks,  flows  the 
Dombovitza.  The  quays  show  signs  of  busy  life,  but  further 
out,  where  the  town  begins  to  thin — if  one  were  near  enough  to 
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gee _ herds  of  creamy  oxen  are  resting,  lost  to  view  on  the  mud- 

slopes  under  the  green  foliage.  It  is  a  disappointing  river,  the 
Poinbovitza,  sluggish  of  movement,  lacking  in  character,  but 
from  here  its  mosquitoes,  its  monotonies,  its  odours,  are  not 
noticeable,  and  only  its  silvery,  sinuous  beauties  are  visible. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  it  is  the  Domhovitza  apa  dulce! 

“  Domhovitza  !  Magic  river, 

Silver  shining,  memory  haunted, 

He  who  drinks  thy  crystal  waters, 

Ne’er  can  quit  thy  shores  enchanted.” 

Dreaming  under  the  smile  of  the  golden-haloed  saints  whilst 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  lose  some  of  its  supremacy,  the  mind  leaps 
back  across  the  centuries  to  the  time  when  Trajan  came  marching 
from  the  West  across  these  undulating  hills  and  made  this  land 
his  own,  not  merely  by  conquest,  but  by  the  exercise  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  sympathy.  His  legions  stayed  in  Dacia  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years ;  but 
to  this  day  his  power  is  felt,  and  the  people  still  adore  his  name, 
still  speak  his  tongue,  still  tell  their  children  that  they  had  for 
fathers  the  soldiers  of  Imperial  Home.  Since  Trajan’s  time 
swarms  upon  swarms  of  other  conquerors  have  swept  through 
this  valley,  have  devastated  these  hillsides,  have  eaten  and 
drunk  of  the  fruit  and  the  wine,  the  corn  and  the  honey,  of  its 
plains,  mountains,  and  vineyards.  The  “shrill  voices  and  savage 
gestures  and  strange  and  terrible  deformity  of  the  Huns,”  who 
followed  Attila,  “the  Scourge,”  have  been  heard  and  seen  here. 
Goths,  Visigoths,  Avars,  Magyars,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Mus¬ 
covites,  all  have  in  turn  laid  plunderous  hands  upon  this  country ; 
but  the  Homan  Emperor  Trajan  stands  alone — Houmania’s 
only  real  conqueror,  for  he  made  the  people’s  soul  his  own.  How 
did  he  do  it?  What  secret  force  did  he  bring  to  bear?  He  had 
found  a  more  powerful  weapon  than  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
brute  force.  On  one  of  the  panels  of  his  triumphal  arch  com¬ 
memorating  his  Dacian  conquest,  which  was  set  up  in  Rome 
before  Agrippa’s  Pantheon,  a  scene  was  sculptured  depicting  a 
woman  kneeling  at  his  feet.  Dante  has  immortalised  the  story 
in  his  “Purgatorio.” 

“Quiv’  era  storiata  I’alta  gloria 

Del  roman  prince,  lo  cui  gran  valore 
Mosse  Gregorio  alia  sua  gran  vittoria. 
lo  dico  d  Traiano  imperatore  : 

Ed  una  vedovella  gli  era  al  freno 
Di  lagrime  atteggiata  e  di  dolore. 

Dintorno  a  lui  parea  calcato  e  pieno 
Di  cavalieri :  e  I’aquili  dell’  oro. 

Sovr’  esso  in  vista  al  vento  si  movieno. 
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La  miserella  infra  tutti  costoro 

Pareva  dir  :  Signor,  fummi  vendetta 

Del  mio  figliuol,  ch’  e  morto,  ond’  io  ni’accoro. 

Ed  egli  a  lei  rispondere  :  Ora  aspetta 

Tank),  ch’  io  torni.  Ed  ella  ;  Signor  mio. 

Come  persona  in  cui  dolor  s’  affretta - 

Se  tu,  non  torni?  Ed  ei  :  Chi  fia  dov’  io. 

La  ti  fara.  Ed  ella  :  L’  alturi  bene 
A  te  che  fia,  se  ’1  tuo  metti  in  obblio? 

Ond’  elli  :  Or  ti  comforta  :  che  conviene, 

Ch’  io  eolva  il  mio  dovere  anzi  ch’  io  muova  : 
Giustizia  il  vuole,  e  Pieta  mi  ritiene.” 


Yes,  Trajan  was  a  Pagan,  but  the  legend  says  that  he  walks 
to-day  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  and  at  the  request  of  Saint 
Gregory,  “in  the  Courts  of  Paradise,”  because  he  showed  kindness 
to  a  widow  w’oman  of  Dacia." 

Time  is  wearing  on ;  Bucagi,  the  loftiest  of  the  Carpathian 
range,  clearly  visible  from  this  point,  has  sent  down  a  soft  breeze 
to  cool  the  baked,  stifling  pavements  and  hot,  dry  air.  The  city 
awakens  to  energy,  its  “ meridiationis  ”  is  at  an  end,  and  the  hour 
has  struck  when  it  is  customary  for  the  belles  and  fldncuses  of 
society,  like  the  gods  and  genii  of  the  ancients,  who  were  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  show  themselves  to  man  after  their  mid-day 
nap,  to  issue  forth  in  their  glory,  to  see  and  be  seen.  It  is  an 
easy  stroll  down  to  the  Chaussee,  where  crowds  of  lesser  folk  are 
gathering  to  gaze  on  the  passing  show.  In  the  meadows  behind 
the  roadway,  English  and  French  nurses  are  su[>erintending  the 
gambols  of  their  pampered  charges,  who  pick  daisies,  ride  in  goat 
carriages,  and  watch  the  antics  of  the  clowns  and  harlequins. 
On  the  side  paths  the  promenaders  saunter  up  and  down,  laughing 
and  talking  scandal.  For  scandal  is  very  dear  to  them,  seeing 
they  are  of  a  cynical  rather  than  a  reverential  trend  of  mind. 
They  believe  in  little,  and  certainly  not  in  the  possibility  of  either 
their  male  or  female  acquaintances  being  possessed  of  the  qualities 
of  Lucretia  or  Sir  Galahad.  So  far  as  the  last-mentioned  indi¬ 
vidual  is  concerned,  if  he  came  to  Bucharest  he  would  probably 
meet  with  scant  sympathy,  and  his  wisest  plan  w'ould  be  to  make 
the  most  of  his  skull-cracking  and  sword-thrusting  talents,  and 
keep  his  other  attributes  in  the  background.  Indeed,  it  is  to  he 
doubted  if  even  his  bellicose  proclivities  w’ould  meet  with  full 
appreciation,  for  the  Eoumanians,  as  it  has  also  been  stated, 
nourish  a  distinct  objection  to  fighting,  if  it  can  by  any  chance 
be  avoided. 

In  the  Roumanian  capital  there  is  none  of  the  cant  of  a  morality 
that  is  not.  Pretty  w^omen  are  fair  game  here,  and  the  hunters 
make  no  secret  of  their  zest  for  the  chase,  nor  do  the  hunted  fair 
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ones  manifest  the  slightest  desire  to  escape  from  pursuit.  Femi¬ 
nine  innocence  in  the  City  of  Joy  stands  for  want  of  charm,  and 
that  is  only  another  word  for  failure.  The  woman  who  has  not 
been  gossiped  about  considers  herself  ill-used,  and  even  the  fair- 
haired  and  pretty  Queen  is  not  exempt.  Birjas  tear  here  and 
there  at  a  frantic  pace,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the 
birjas  or  droshkies  of  Bucharest  that  first,  amongst  all  the  interest¬ 
ing  things  in  the  Koumanian  capital,  attract  the  stranger’s  atten¬ 
tion.  “Have  you  ever  observed  our  birjas?”  is  the  invariable 
question  put  to  newly-arrived  travellers,  and  the  answer  must 
be  in  the  affirmative.  Drawn  by  superb  teams  of  horses — steppers 
from  the  Ukraine — with  flying  tails  and  manes  and  ribbons,  the 
reins  held  square  in  wide  outstretched  hands  by  gigantic  coachmen 
wearing  high  fur  caps  and  long,  padded,  royal  blue  plush  coats 
and  scarlet  sashes,  the  ends  of  which  the  chief  occupant  of  the 
carriage  holds,  one  in  either  hand,  and  pulls  according  to  the 
direction  desired  to  be  taken,  these  birjas  seem  to  claim  all  one’s 
attention  as  they  dash  madly  through  the  streets.  Huzzar 
officers,  clad  in  black  or  scarlet  uniforms  adorned  with  gold 
facings,  gallop  to  and  fro,  saluting.  Infantry  officers,  in  choco¬ 
late  or  dark  blue  jackets  and  breeches,  lounge  along  the  footways, 
smoking  and  muttering  compliments  under  the  hats  of  the 
debutantes,  who  march  sedately  in  front  of  their  watchful  papas 
and  mammas,  for  the  young  girls  are  kept  under  strictest  super¬ 
vision,  and  are  never  permitted  to  venture  out  unattended. 
Another  minute  and  a  brilliant  equipage,  with  the  motley,  showy, 
royal  liveries  and  outriders,  has  come  and  gone,  leaving  the 
spectators  gazing  after  the  lovely  face  and  ripe-corn  hair  of  the 
King’s  Consort.  A  regiment,  headed  by  its  band  and  colours, 
passes  cn  route  for  barracks.  Ambassadors  and  senators  raise 
their  hats  gravely  to  their  acquaintances,  and  also  pass  on.  The 
thoroughfare  gradually  becomes  nmre  and  more  thronged,  and  the 
thought  of  dinner  intrudes  itself.  Back  then  to  the  grand  boule¬ 
vards,  where  the  seats  outside  the  cafes  are  occupied  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  well-dressed  people,  eating  ices  anl  drinking 
coffee  and  liqueurs,  whilst  they  discuss  the  papers,  and  speculate 
on  the  political  international  crisis. 

In  Enescu’s  delightfully  cool  and  comfortable  restaurant  many 
smart  and  select  dinner-parties  have  foregathered.  The  women 
wear  demi-toilette ,  the  men,  as  a  rule,  morning  dress.  Sparkling 
glass,  snowy  damask,  smooth  service,  and  elegance  are  as 
assured  here  as  superb  cooking.  There  is  no  jarring  discord 
of  clattering  plates,  knives  and  forks,  no  horrid  gobbling  of  a 
hungry  mob ;  even  the  incessant  stringent  roar  of  the  boulevard 
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IS  powerless  to  disturb  the  soothing  well-bred  serenity  of  the  place, 
where  the  guests  linger  for  hours  over  their  dinners  and  suppers. 

But  to  the  traveller  the  temptation  comes  to  wander  through 
the  ancient  quarters  of  the  town — the  mysterious  places  where 
the  Tziganes  dwell,  where  fortunes  are  told,  and  music  is  heard 
the  night  through.  The  splendour  of  the  sunset  has  faded,  the 
sky  is  soft  and  pale,  with  delicate  dove-like  tints,  and  the  stars 
are  peeping  out  of  its  still  depths.  Solemn  indigo  and  black 
shadows  have  gathered  in  the  deserted  market-places  and  along 
the  small  rustic  streets,  behind  the  gleaming  boulevards.  Round 
the  doors  of  the  pale-faced  shops,  where  the  quaint,  old-world 
signs  hang  out,  groups  of  humbler  folk  are  interchanging  small 
talk,  playing  dominoes,  smoking,  sipping  coffee,  and  reading  the 
evening  journals.  From  a  distance  comes  the  noise  of  music. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  sound,  passing  down  a  laneway 
running  between  some  little  fenced-in  gardens,  overlooked  by 
low  wRite  houses  with  dark  verandas,  from  which,  seen  dark 
against  interior  light  of  the  rooms,  figures  are  leaning  out,  one 
arrives  at  a  large  open  square  bordered  with  limes.  It  is  plainly 
the  hittatura  of  the  locality,  for  over  yonder  is  the  public-house 
or  inn,  now  ablaze  wdth  light  and  surrounded  by  a  score  of  tables 
and  benches.  The  scrdncioh  or  swing,  which  is  always  erected 
in  such  places  at  Easter,  is  still  standing,  black  and  clean-cut 
against  the  sky.  White-clad  figures  are  converging  from  every 
side  towards  the  open  doorway  of  the  tavern,  and  the  light  from 
the  swinging  lamps  suspended  from  its  balcony  and  from  the 
trees  flickers  down  on  the  scarlet  sashes,  white  shirts,  and  lamb¬ 
skin  caps  of  the  men,  on  the  silver-embroidered  aprons  and  sequin- 
spangled  head-coverings  of  the  women.  The  music  ceases 
indoors,  and  presently  the  players  emerge,  thread  their  way 
through  the  crowd  clustered  about  the  doorway,  and  take  their 
places  on  a  raised  platform  beneath  the  lamp-hung  verandah. 
The  tables  are  deserted,  white  figure  clutches  at  white  figure, 
hands  are  outstretched,  and  soon  a  giant  ring  is  formed,  and  the 
Hora  commences.  The  dance  is  led  by  the  flncdi  or  leading 
young  men.  They  it  is  who  change  the  time  and  steps,  who 
pair  off  the  partners,  and  they  it  is  who  lead  the  chorus.  For 
the  Hora  is  danced  to  song,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse 
the  fldcdi  scream  out  personal  remarks  and  jokes  to  the  discom¬ 
fiture  or  delight  of  the  dancers. 

These  remarks  are  called  strigaturi — shouts — and  generally 
they  are  of  a  decidedly  caustic  nature ;  but  woe  betide  the  fool 
who  takes  offence.  Now  and  again  they  may  chance  to  be  com¬ 
plimentary,  where  the  girls  are  concerned,  but  more  frequently 
they  are  decidedly  coarse,  not  to  say  indecent,  and  half  the 
bruised  eyes  and  broken  noses  in  Roumania  are  the  result  of 
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quarrels  resulting  from  the  strigaturi  of  the  flScai.  The  circle 
widens,  more  and  still  more  couples  join  in,  the  pace  increases, 
the  chanting  grows  louder.  The  ring  breaks  into  two  rings,  into 
three  rings.  Spangled  veils  and  silver  and  gold  embroideries 
glitter,  gold  and  silver  and  coral  necklets  twinkle,  sandalled  and 
high-booted  feet  fly  until  the  circles  melt  into  three  whirling, 
blurred  white  clouds  flecked  with  light  and  colour.  The  music 
is  wilder  and  stranger  and  more  fascinating  even  than  the  dance ; 
sometimes  it  is  frenzied  and  passionate,  sometimes  it  is  a  long, 
slow  rhapsody  drawn  from  the  heart  of  memory,  and  sometimes 
the  melody — if  so  it  can  be  called — sinks  to  a  mere  whisper,  to 
a  murmur  which  steals  into  the  ear  and  thrills  the  soul  with  a 
craving  for  what  is  out  of  reach  or  w'hat  is  perhaps  past  and 
lost  for  ever  with  a  feeling  that  could  one  but  follow  where  it 
leads  one  would  reach  the  lands  of  heart’s  desire.  In  the  crude, 
guttering  lamplight  these  Eoumanian  Tziganes,  with  their  deli¬ 
cate  profiles,  olive  skins,  lustreless  black  hair  falling  in  masses 
on  the  shoulders,  with  their  soft,  glowing,  gleaming  dark  eyes, 
almond-shaped  Oriental  eyes — which  have  nothing  European  in 
their  setting  or  glance — stand  writhing  and  swaying  above  their 
instruments.  From  time  to  time  they  shriek  untranslatable 
things  in  Eomany,  and  show  their  glistening  teeth  in  mocking, 
ribald  laughter. 

The  hours  fly  by  on  winged  feet.  The  moon  sails  above  the 
shining  domes  and  roofs  to  smile  with  tender  splendour  in  the 
pansy-blue  sky,  and  at  last  the  east  blushes  crimson,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing  in  the  gardens,  the  pleasure-surfeited  dancers 
reluctantly  awake  to  the  fact  that  another  day’s  work  is  before 
them,  and  the  wily  Tziganes  slip  off  towards  their  camp  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  already  the  morning  fires  are  send¬ 
ing  up  blue  trails  of  smoke  and  naked,  curly-headed  children  are 
peeping  from  behind  ragged  tent  awnings  to  give  them  welcome 
and  gloat  over  the  spoil. 

Country  folk  are  coming  in  to  market.  The  creaking  ox 
waggons  are  being  unloaded ;  the  sweetmeat  and  cake  sellers,  the 
water  sellers,  and  the  milk  vendors  are  calling  their  wmres ;  the 
glossy-haired,  calm-eyed  women  have  taken  up  their  positions 
behind  their  booths  and  are  twisting  their  eternal  distaff's.  The 
day  has  had  its  evening  and  its  morning.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  work-a-day  world  are  emerging  for  another  cycle  of  labour, 
while  the  fashionable  beauties  of  the  City  of  Joy  lie  amongst 
their  pillows — unthinking,  careless,  unknowing. 

Such  was  Bucharest  when  the  war  came. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

J.  V.  Bates i 


AGEICULTUEE  AFTEE  THE  WAE. 

I. 

The  Employment  of  Discharged  Sailors  and  Soldiers  on 

THE  Land. 

In  July,  1915,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed 
a  Departmental  Committee  “to  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  promote  the  settlement  and  employment  on  the  land  ”  of  dis¬ 
charged  sailors  and  soldiers.  The  Eeports  of  the  Committee 
have  now  been  published,^  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  give  some  account  of  the  proposals  contained  in  them  and  to 
discuss  how  far  they  are  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
situation. 

As  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem  with  which  the  Eeports  of 
the  Committee  deal  there  can  be  no  tw^o  questions.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  urban  dweller  to  grasp  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
land  question  and  to  realise  how  vitally  it  affects  every  phase  of 
our  national  existence.  To  begin  with,  the  war  has  brought 
home  to  us  the  danger  of  undue  dependence  on  imported  food¬ 
stuffs.  The  average  man  does  not  take  kindly  to  statistics,  and 
it  would  convey  very  little  to  him  to  be  told  how  many  tons  of 
grain  are  yearly  brought  into  this  country.  But  he  does  under¬ 
stand  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  loaf  has  nearly  doubled  itself 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  w’ar,  and  is  still  soaring;-  and  more 
disquieting  still  is  the  reflection  that  we  might  easily  have  gone 
without  any  loaf  at  all.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  British 
Isles  is  so  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  population  that  we  are 
dependent  upon  regular  and  unintermitted  supplies  from  abroad. 
We  import  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  wheat  and  one-half  of 
the  meat  consumed  in  this  country ;  and  if  these  supplies  were 
interrupted  only  for  the  space  of  three  months  (or  at  times  for 
an  even  shorter  period)  we  should  be  brought  to  the  brink  of 
starvation  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Nor  are  these 
misgivings  for  the  future  unwarranted  by  the  lessons  we  have 
learnt  from  the  present  war.  Happily,  the  submarine  menace 

(1)  Part  I.  (Cd.  8182)  deals  with  the  “Settlement”  of  ex-Service  men  in 
small  holdings  and  Part  II,  (Cd.  8277)  with  “Employment.”  Here  we  are 
concerned  only  with  “Employment.” 

(2)  According  to  Professor  W.  G.  S.  Adams  the  cost  of  imported  foodstuffs 
in  1915  was  increased  by  no  less  than  £85,000,000,  “although  the  actual  quantity 
imported  had  not  been  increased  at  all.” 
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has  been  partially  counteracted  by  the  courage  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  Admiralty,  but  the  potency  of  the  submarine  as  a  weapon  of 
warfare  has  been-  revealed  in  so  signal  a  fashion  that  all  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  science  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  development  in  the  future.  “Surprises  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  war  ”  ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  reckon  with  the 
possibility  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  our  imported  foodstuffs. 
It  is  also  very  unlikely  that  any  maritime  Power  with  whom  we 
may  be  at  war  in  the  future  will  repeat  the  mistake  made  by 
Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  bottling  up  all  her 
destroyers  in  her  harbours.  The  mischief  wrought  by  a  few 
German  cruisers  at  large  on  the  high  seas  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war,  until  they  were  tracked  down  one  by  one,  demonstrates 
what  may  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  skilful  dispersion  of 
enemy  cruisers  over  every  part  of  the  globe  in  harassing  and 
cutting  off  our  merchantmen.  However  large  the  Navy,  it  can¬ 
not  be  in  every  point  of  the  compass  at  once,  nor  safeguard  every 
inch  of  our  trade  routes  ;  and  the  attempt  to  place  upon  it  too  great 
a  burden  might  easily  be  attended  with  fatal  results. 

Wisdom  consists  in  learning  from  experience,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  this  war  should  teach  us  the  danger  of  neglecting 
our  oldest  and  most  vital  industry.  But  we  would  urge  that  the 
reconstruction  of  agriculture  is  a  measure  demanded  no  less  in 
the  interests  of  our  other  industries  than  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  'Fhe  best  interests  of  industry  are  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  agriculture,  and  any 
attempt  to  sow  discord  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer, 
between  the  farm  labourer  and  the  artisan,  either  springs  from 
confused  thinking  or  is  prompted  by  unworthy  party  prejudices. 
In  the  first  place,  the  repopulation  of  the  countryside  would  create 
at  the  very  doors  of  our  factories  and  workshops  a  new  market 
for  manufactures ;  and  a  market  which  was  better  in  every  way 
than  a  foreign  market  liable  to  interruption  by  war  or  affected 
by  causes  beyond  our  power  to  control.  In  the  second  place, 
the  revival  of  agriculture  would  check  the  rural  exodus  and  so 
prevent  the  invasion  of  the  urban  labour  market  by  unskilled 
workmen,  accustomed  to  a  low  standard  of  living  and  prepared  to 
accept  low  rates  of  remuneration.  Any  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  would  therefore  not  only  increase 
their  power  of  consumption  and  so  stimulate  production,  but 
would  also  react  favourably  upon  town  artisans  by  protecting  them 
from  unfair  competition. 

Now  what  was  the  position  of  agriculture  in  this  country  before 
the  war,  and  how  has  it  been  affected  by  the  war?  As  to  the 
essential  facts  there  is  no  controversy.  For  over  forty  years  the 
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rural  population  of  England  has  steadily  declined.  The  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  not 
exert  its  full  effect  upon  agricultural  conditions  until  the  ’seven¬ 
ties,  when  the  improved  methods  of  transport,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  virgin  soils  in  the  Far  West,  brought  about  a  drastic  fall 
in  the  price  of  corn  in  the  w’orld-market.  The  result  was  seen 
in  the  flight  from  the  land  :  in  the  years  1871-1911  the  male 
agricultural  population  of  England  decreased  by  16  per  cent., 
w’hile  in  the  same  period  the  male  population  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  increased  by  67  per  cent.  In  1871  the  number  of  tliose 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  (in  round  figures)  1,350,000;  in  1911 
this  number  was  reduced  by  200,000,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  home  consumption  of  food.  This  situation,  grave 
enougli  in  itself  to  occasion  the  greatest  disquiet,  has  been  still 
further  aggravated  by  the  war.  One-third  of  the  farm  workers 
in  England  and  Wales  have  been  taken  from  the  soil  since  August, 
1914 ;  in  other  w^ords,  320,000  men  and  more  have  left  the  land 
to  serve  with  the  Colours  or  to  w'ork  in  munition  factories.  After 
the  war  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  inevitable  shortage 
of  25  per  cent. — that  is,  80,000  men — due  to  the  wastage  of  the 
war  and  the  desire  to  remain  with  the  Colours  or  to  settle  in 
the  towns.  But  this  estimate,  though  serious  enough,  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  sanguine.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  other  factors 
which  will  be  brought  into  play  now  that  the  rural  population 
has  been  divorced  from  the  soil  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  English 
history.  Not  only  has  the  force  of  habit  been  broken,  but  the 
war  has  changed  the  outlook  of  countless  men  and  women,  who 
are  passing  at  the  present  day  through  a  unique  experience  w^hich 
is  bound  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  over  the  thought  and 
lives  of  future  generations.  It  has  given  them  a  vision  of  better 
things ;  it  has  dispelled  the  apathy  and  inertia  w'hich  submit  to 
unsatisfactory  conditions  because  nothing  better  is  known ;  it  has 
raised  the  standard  of  living,  for  not  only  is  the  agricultural 
labourer  better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  ever  before,  but  tlie 
separation  allowance  enjoyed  by  his  wife  and  family  is  in  excess 
of  anything  which  they  formerly  received.  History  is  wont,  in 
some  degree,  to  repeat  itself,  and  w’e  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  parallel  to  that  which  existed  in  England  nearly  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  when  the  great  shortage  of  rural  labour  caused  by  the 
Black  Death  brought  home  to  the  peasantry  the  economic  and  social 
degradation  of  their  position,  and  the  landlords  were  eventually 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  labourers  to  return 
to  the  old  conditions.  One  thing  at  any  rate  may  be  confidently 
predicted.  Thousands  of  men  will  refuse  to  return  to  the  land 
unless  there  is  a  radical  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs ; 
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they  will  emigrate  to  the  Dominions  or  settle  in  the  towms — in 
either  case  they  will  be  lost  to  English  agriculture. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  in  brief  :  how  are  we  to  remedy  the 
shortage  in  agricultural  labour  with  which  we  may  expect  to  be 
confronted  after  the  war?  There  seem  to  be  four  courses  open 
to  us.  (1)  The  first  course  is  to  continue*  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  The  use  of  child  labour  on  the  farm,  not  as 
a  temporary  expedient  dictated  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
but  as  a  permanent  feature  of  rural  economy,  would  be  utterly 
indefensible  on  every  ground — physical,  social,  and  economic.  As 
regards  women,  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  that  “a  great 
number  of  those  employed  in  agriculture  during  the  war  have 
offered  their  services  from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  will  not 
desire  to  continue  such  employment  after  peace  is  declared. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  steady  diminution  that  has  taken  place  in 
female  agricultural  labour  during  recent  years,  especially  in  the 
southern  counties,  we  hardly  expect  a  large  permanent  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  employed  in  agriculture  before  the  war.”  ^ 
(2)  The  second  course  is  to  employ  more  labour-saving  machinery. 
Tn  view  of  the  stress  laid  upon  the  use  of  machinery  for  farming 
operations,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  the  authority  of  the  Report  on 
this  somewhat  controversial  point  :  “It  is  very  questionable 
whether  such  machinery  saves  man  labour  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  is  often  suggested.  The  evidence  which  we  have  received 
from  users  of  motor  ploughs  and  tractors  suggests  that  the  chief 
advantage  of  these  machines  is  that  they  enable  the  farmer  to 
get  work  done  at  the  right  time,  but  that  the  saving  effected  is 
in  horse  labour  rather  than  in  manual  labour.  In  any  case,  small 
farmers  are  not  likely  to  make  much  use  of  motor  machinery  for 
some  time,  and  on  all  farms  there  are  some  classes  of  labour — e.g., 
shepherds,  stockmen,  etc. — which  cannot  be  replaced  by 
machinery.”  2  (3)  The  third  course  is  to  diminish  agricultural 

employment  by  converting  arable  land  into  grass  land.  However 
this  course  may  suit  the  interests  of  the  farmers  as  a  class,  it 
would  be  a  calamity  for  the  Nation  and  ought  to  be  strenuously 
resisted.  In  the  years  1871-1911  the  farmers  laid  down  more 
than  three  and  a  half  million  acres  of  arable  land  to  grass,  reducing 
the  area  of  cultivated  land  in  the  country  from  approximately 
fifteen  million  acres  to  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions.  If  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  continued,  and  the  corn  acreage  allowed  to  undergo  further 
shrinkage,  the  food  production  of  England  will  be  proportionately 
restricted,  and  the  danger  to  the  Nation  will  be  proportionately 
increased.  (4)  There  remains  the  fourth  solution  of  the  problem, 
namely,  to  attract  to  the  land  in  substantial  numbers  those  who 
(1)  Cd.  8277,  p.  6.  (2)  Ibid. 
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have  hitherto  not  been  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  ex-Service  men  will  be  willing  to  seek  a  career 
on  the  land  after  the  war  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  are  they  likely 
to  volunteer  for  agricultural  employment.  Without  reckoning 
munition  workers,  or  agricultural  labourers  now  serving  with  the 
Colours,  there  will  be  about  three  million  ex-Service  men  who 
have  not  been  in  any  agricultural  occupation  before  the  w^ar ;  and 
“it  seems  probable  that  many  of  these  men  after  months  spent 
in  the  open  air  will  prefer  not  to  return  to  the  confinement  of  the 
office,  shop,  or  factory,  provided  they  can  earn  a  livelihood  on 
the  land  under  favourable  conditions.”  Moreover,  “many  of  these 
ex-Service  men  should  be  more  or  less  handy ;  many  of  them  will 
be  already  familiar  w’ith  the  use  of  machinery  or  horses,  and  after 
a  few  months'  experience  should  become  efficient  agricultural 
labourers.”  It  is  computed  that  the  percentage  of  men,  in  whom 
the  desire  for  an  open-air  life  is  so  firmly  rooted  that  they  will 
want  occupation  on  the  land  will  be  not  less  than  “5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  discharged  from  the  forces,  and  it  may  conceivably 
be  as  many  as  10  per  cent.”  This  implies  that  no  fewer  than 
150,000  to  300,000  men  will  be  available  both  to  make  good  the 
inevitable  shortage  in  the  supply  of  farm  labour  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  to  meet  any  fresh  demands  for  labour  arising  from 
the  adoption  of  a  more  progressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the. 
English  farmer. 

In  order  to  induce  the  discharged  sailor  or  the  discharged  soldier, 
wffio  desires  an  agricultural  life,  to  remain  in  the  Mother  Country 
instead  of  emigrating  to  the  Dominions  or  to  foreign  countries, 
like  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer 
him  more  attractive  conditions  than  those  which  in  the  past 
have  stimulated  the  rural  exodus.  The  causes  responsible  in 
recent  years  for  the  flight  of  the  farm  -worker  from  the  land  will 
operate  after  the  w’ar  to  keep  ex-Service  men  from  going  on  to 
the  land,  unless  a  serious  attempt  is  made  without  delay  to  grapple 
with  the  mischief  and  to  counteract  the  advantages  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  the  life  in  towns.  In  default  of  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  conditions  Avhich  liave  hitherto  prevailed,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  increase  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
country  or  the  supply  of  home-growm  food.  The  result  would  be 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  the  State  would  miss  “a  unique 
opportunity  of  developing  agriculture  in  this  country  ”  at  a  time 
when  “it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
that  this  opportunity  should  be  seized  and  turned  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  lay  itself  open 
to  the  reproach  that  it  had  failed  in  its  duty  towards  its  sailors 
and  soldiers.  “We  think  it  only  right  and  fitting,”  says  the 
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Keport,  “that  those  men  who  have  voluntarily  answered  the  call 
of  their  king  and  country  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
find  occupation  on  the  land  for  which  they  have  fought,  provided 
such  conditions  be  ensured  as  will  offer  them  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.”  ^ 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  conditions  are  required  to 
ensure  for  ex-Service  men  “a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.” 
On  this  point  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  though  there 
is  unfortunately  no  agreement  on  ,the  scarcely  less  vital  point  as 
to  how  the  conditions  postulated  can  best  be  realised.  We  shall 
endeavour  first  of  all  to  state  exactly  wdiat  are  these  conditions, 
reserving  for  later  discussion  the  more  difficult  question  of  ways 
and  means. 

The  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  evidently  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  satisfactory  wage,  but  as  this  requires  more  detailed 
consideration  than  the  other  conditions  we  shall  deal  with  it  last 
of  all.  The  provision  of  proper  bousing  accommodation  will  also 
have  to  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  Sixty  years  ago  Charles 
Kingsley  told  the  squires  of  England  :  “Your  peasantry  is  worse 
housed  than  your  hacks  and  your  pointers,”  and  we  are  assured 
that  this  description  is  still  true  of  many  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  present  day.  The  main  evils  are  three  :  insanitation,  over¬ 
crowding,  and  shortage  of  cottages.  Many  cottages  contain  only 
one  bedroom,  and  the  majority,  it  is  said,  contain  fewer  than 
three,  while  the  number  of  new'  cottages  required  to  house  the 
rural  population  is  fixed  by  responsible  authorities  at  120,000.  The 
lack  of  good  cottage  accommodation  is  the  root  of  the  w'hole  mis¬ 
chief.  The  agricultural  labourer  must  have  a  roof  to  cover  his 
head,  and  he  will  continue  to  live  in  insanitary  and  overcrowded 
cottages  until  more  suitable  homesteads  are  provided  for  him  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  until  a  spirit  of  revolt  spurs  on  his  ambition 
for  better  things  and  drives  him  to  relinquish  his  occupation  and 
seek  his  fortunes  farther  afield.  The  building  of  an  adequate 
number  of  cottages  would  also  solve  the  problem  of  “tied” 
cottages — the  system  by  which  the  labourer  is  obliged  to  rent  a 
cottage  from  his  employer  and  is  thus  placed  at  the  latter’s  mercy. 
"We  were  told  by  the  representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,”  says  the  Report,  “that  a  man  living  in  a 
‘tied’  cottage  was  not  a  ‘  free  man  ’  ;  that,  for  example,  he  was 
deterred  from  joining  the  Union  more  from  the  fear  of  the 
farmer  turning  his  wife  and  family  out  of  their  cottage  than  from 
the  fear  of  losing  his  employment,  and  that  he  cannot  leave  his 
employment  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  up  his  cottage.”  The 
“tied”  cottage  system  is  often  condemned,  but  we  may  agree  with 

(1)  Cd.  8182,  p.  5. 
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the  Report  that  “it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  how  farmers 
could,  in  many  cases,  conduct  their  businesses  if  the  cottages, 
which  have  purposely  been  built  near  to  their  farm  buildings, 
were  to  be  occupied  by  men  not  in  their  employ,  and  their  own 
labourers  were  forced  to  find  houses  at  a  distance.”  The  most 
effectual  method  of  counteracting  the  evils  of  the  “tied”  cottage 
system  would  be  to  provide  more  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  so  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  labourer  a  sense  of  security 
without  which  he  will  never  dare  to  assert  his  claims  or  stand  up 
for  his  just  rights.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at 
bottom  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  new  cottages  in 
country  districts  hinges  upon  the  low  wages  received  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers.  At  present  the  farm  hand  does  not  pay  an 
“economic”  rent — that  is,  a  rent  which  returns  a  fair  interest 
on  the  capital  expended  on  the  building  of  the  cottage ;  his  wages 
only  enable  him  to  pay  a  “nominal  ”  rent.  This  system  is  radic¬ 
ally  unsound,  and  it  accounts  for  the  shortage  of  cottages.  The 
builders  will  not  erect  cottages,  because  they  are  not  philanthropists 
and  would  speedily  be  ruined  if  they  only  charged  an  uneconomic 
rent  for  their  houses;  the  landowners,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the 
necessary  capital ;  and  the  local  authorities  are  afraid  of  sending 
up  the  rates.  In  short,  it  is  now  nobody’s  business  to  see  that 
the  labourer  is  properly  housed ;  but  if  the  demand  for  new 
cottages  were  made  “effective” — that  is,  if  the  labourer  were  in 
a  position  to  pay  for  what  he  wanted — it  would  soon  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  great  many  people  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  discharged  sailor  or  soldier  is  likely  to  require  something 
more,  how’ever,  than  a  satisfactory  wage  and  a  decent  cottage. 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  expect  wider  facilities  for  recreation 
and  amusement  than  are  now  accessible  in  most  villages.  One 
great  drawback  to  agricultural  employment  is  the  monotony  of 
country  life.  “Bed  and  work,  and  work  and  bed”  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  the  labourer’s  existence ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  attractions  of  the  towns,  contrasted  with 
the  deadly  routine  of  their  occupation,  draw  the  more  restless  and 
adventurous  spirits  away  from  the  countryside  with  all  the  force 
of  a  magnet.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  provide  every 
village  with  the  usual  social  amenities  :  a  club  room,  a  public 
library,  and  the  ordinary  amusements  of  a  town.  In  the  second 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  create  what  is  often  called  an  agri¬ 
cultural  ladder  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  advancement 
which  w'ill  always  be  felt  by  those  with  more  capacity  and 
intelligence  than  their  fellows.  The  farm  labourer  must  be  given 
a  chance  of  rising  in  the  world ;  it  must  be  possible  for  those  who 
are  industrious  and  enterprising  to  achieve  their  independence  and 
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attain  to  a  safe  economic  footing.  In  industrial  life  and  in  the 
professions  the  worker  can  always  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  bettering  his  position  ;  and  this  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  ambition 
and  an  incentive  to  effort.  The  agricultural  labourer,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  outlook  in  life  whatever ;  he  is  inextricably 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  “blind-alley”  employment;  he  has 
only  the  barest  chance  of  rising  to  higher  rates  of  remuneration, 
and  his  prospects  of  ever  ceasing  to  be  a  hired  worker  are  infini¬ 
tesimal.  He  has  therefore  no  inducement  to  be  either  persevering 
or  industrious.  The  first  rung  of  an  agricultural  ladder  w'ould 
be  an  allotment ;  but  it  is  useless  to  saddle  a  farm  labourer  with 
an  allotment  without  giving  him  the  leisure  to  work  it ;  he  ought 
therefore  to  have  shorter  hours  and  a  weekly  half-holiday.  The 
second  rung  is  the  small  holding — this  is  a  topic  which  can  only 
be  handled  at  all  adequately  in  an  article  by  itself.  The  third 
rung  is  the  large  farm  to  which,  in  certain  circumstances  and  given 
the  requisite  conditions,  the  successful  small  holder  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  aspire. 

We  are  now  brought  back  to  the  question  of  wages,  for  this 
is,  after  all,  the  core  of  the  rural  problem,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  farm  worker.  The  provision  of  a  satisfactory  wage  would 
enable  the  agricultural  labourer  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  his 
cottage,  to  furnish,  to  some  extent,  his  own  social  amenities,  and 
to  accumulate  a  small  store  of  capital  which  would  set  him  upon 
the  first  rung  of  the  agricultural  ladder.  At  any  rate,  without 
the  provision  of  a  satisfactory  wage  no  scheme  of  agrarian  recon¬ 
struction  after  the  war  will  have  the  slightest  possible  chance  of 
success.  We  shall  not  attempt  here  any  lengthy  recapitulation  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  agricultural  wages,  nor  do  they  make 
pleasant  reading.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  in  1907,  the  total  earnings  of  agricultural 
labourers  varied  from  14s.  lid.  in  Oxfordshire  to  20s.  5d.  in  Derby¬ 
shire  :  these  figures  represent  not  only  the  actual  payments  in 
money,  but  also  allowances  in  kind.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  average  wage  of  the  ordinary  farm  worker  was  17s.  6d.,  and 
the  average  wage  of  men  in  charge  of  animals — shepherds,  carters, 
cattlemen — was  somewhat  higher.  Of  course,  some  labourers 
were  paid  more  than  the  average  wage,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  many  were  paid  less  ;  indeed,  there  were  thousands  of  men 
in  this  country  before  the  war  who  worked  six  days  a  week  for 
12s.,  13s.,  and  14s.  a  week.  The  figures  we  have  cited  are  those 
for  the  year  1907.  Between  1907  and  1913  wages  rose  by  7  per 
cent.,  but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  (according  to  Mr. 
Eowntree)  was  as  much  as  7‘2  per  cent.,  so  that  “real”  wages 
have  actually  fallen.  Nor  has  the  situation  been  improved  by 
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the  war,  for  though  wages  have  gone  up  everywhere  from  Ss.  to 
Ss. ,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  greater  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  sentimental  side  of  what 
these  figures  mean.  No  man  or  woman  of  intelligence  needs  the 
stimulus  of  an  eloquent  peroration  in  order  to  realise  the  moral 
iniquity  and  the  economic  waste  of  the  conditions  described,  for 
example,  in  Mr.  Seebohm  Eowntree’s  book  on  How  the  Labourer 
Lives.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who 
affect  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  wages  which  he  is  paid, 
the  labourer  ought  to  be  able  by  thrift  and  economy  in  house¬ 
hold  management  to  rear  a  healthy  stock.  It  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  is  not  considered 
in  the  Report,  but  wdiich  is  none  the  less  fundamental,  namely, 
the  reason  why  wages  are  relatively  lower  in  agriculture  than 
in  other  industries.  “  Considering  the  comparatively  skilled  char¬ 
acter  of  his  work,”  says  Mr.  Hall,  the  farm  worker  “is  much 
worse  paid  than  his  fellows  in  any  other  industry  ” ;  and  the 
explanation  why  he  is  worse  paid  is  worth  investigation.  If  we 
are  able  to  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  absolutely  unable 
by  his  own  unassisted  effort  to  raise  his  wages,  then  the  case  for 
State  action  wdll  be  enormously  strengthened. 

The  first  step  is  to  inquire  w'hat  are  the  conditions  vrhich,  as 
a  rule,  determine  the  rates  of  remuneration  paid  to  the  hired 
worker  in  any  given  industry.  They  are  three  :  (1)  the  bar¬ 

gaining  powder  of  the  wage-earner ;  (2)  mobility  of  labour — that  is, 
the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  w'orker  can  escape  to  other 
occupations ;  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  in  question  is 
able  to  support  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour. 

I.  The  weakness  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  bargaining 
with  his  employers  is  notorious ;  his  compliancy  and  submissive¬ 
ness  are  a  by-word.  There  is  only  one  period  in  English  history 
when  the  rural  population  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
its  masters.  The  Peasants’  Rising  (1381)  was  the  first  great 
struggle  in  this  country  between  capital  and  labour ;  and,  for 
half  a  century  after  the  insurrection  had  been  ruthlessly  repressed, 
the  peasants  continued  to  form  agricultural  unions  and  to  keep 
up  an  agrarian  warfare  until  they  had  shaken  off  the  shackles 
of  economic  bondage  and  had  emerged  into  the  light  of  God’s  day 
as  free  men.  After  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  during  which  the 
condition  of  the  English  peasantry  slowly  deteriorated  and  their 
erstwhile  prosperity  vanished  completely  away,  another  leader 
rose  to  fight  with  new  weapons  the  cause  of  the  downtrodden 
labourer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  remark¬ 
able  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Arch  to  awaken  the  farm 
workers  from  the  apathy  and  stupor  in  which  they  were  sunk, 
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and  to  organise  them  in  a  trade  union.  In  the  ’seventies  the 
National  Union  counted  over  86,000  members,  but  in  1881  its 
numbers  had  been  reduced  to  15,000,  and  in  1894  they  had  fallen 
to  1,100.  At  the  present  day  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  and 
Rural  Workers’  Union  is  said  to  have  branches  in  at  least  sixteen 
counties,  but  there  is  no  real  prospect  that  the  labourer  will  effect 
any  material  improvement  in  his  position  through  the  agency  of 
trade  unions.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  with  which  agricultural 
unions  are  faced,  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous  that  they  have 
made  any  headway  at  all.  In  other  industries  the  advent  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  has  done  away  with  the  isolation  of  the 
worker.  The  factory  system  serves  to  concentrate  great  masses 
of  men  under  one  roof  ;  and  the  result  has  been  not  only  to  render 
possible  concerted  action  among  them,  but  to  imbue  them  with 
a  consciousness  of  economic  power.  But  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  Agricultural  Revolution  during  the  same  period  have 
produced  the  opposite  result.  The  open-field  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  England,  and  with  it  has  gone 
the  system  of  intermixed  holdings  and  joint  husbandry.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  village  no  longer  work  side  by  side  in  the  fields, 
associated  together  in  a  general  partnership,  and  carrying  on  in 
common  all  the  principal  farming  operations,  such  as  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  reaping.  The  English  countryside  is  now  covered 
with  hawThorn  hedges  and  ring-fenced  farms,  and  the  labourer 
stands  alone,  like  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Millet’s  famous  picture. 
The  scattered  condition  of  the  rural  population  imposes  an  in¬ 
superable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  trade  union 
movement.  The  individual  farm  worker  lacks  the  confidence 
which  is  instilled  into  a  crowd  by  the  security  born  of  numbers. 
He  is  afraid  to  join  a  union  from  the  fear  of  making  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  farmer  and  the  squire.  The  feudal  system  still 
casts  its  spell  over  many  country  districts,  and  submissiveness  to 
the  will  of  the  “lord  of  the  manor”  is  often  bred  in  the  very 
bones  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Then,  again,  his  exiguous 
resources  will  not  easily  stand  the  strain  of  a  weekly  contribution 
to  the  trade  union  funds  ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which  make 
the  existence  of  a  strong  union  peculiarly  necessary  conspire  to 
check  its  development.  The  system  of  “tied”  cottages  operates 
in  the  same  direction ;  they  are  usually  occupied  by  the  more 
skilled  men,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  the  leaders  of  any  incipient 
movement  are  thus  bound  hand  and  foot.  Lastly,  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  on  propaganda  work  in  these  discouraging  circum¬ 
stances  is  extreme.  It  not  only  involves  a  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  money — owing  to  the  impossibility  of  holding  mass 
meetings — but  the  scanty  attendance  w’eighs  upon  the  spirits  of 
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the  audience  and  makes  them  less  responsive  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  speaker ;  only  a  large  crowd,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  swayed  by 
oratory. 

II.  We  have  said  that  the  problem  of  low  wages  in  agricultural 
employment  cannot  be  solved  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  modern 
methods  of  combination ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  solved  by  “  mobility 
of  labour.”  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  man  is  of  all 
baggage  the  most  difficult  to  be  transported.  He  meant  that  while 
commodities  easily  find  the  best  market — for  a  manufacturer  will 
send  his  goods  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  if  he  sees  a  prospect 
of  increased  profit — a  workman  will  remain  in  his  own  district, 
even  though  higher  rates  of  remuneration  are  available  close  at 
hand.  Now  no  class  of  labourers  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil 
as  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  on  the  land  itself — and  for  two 
very  good  reasons.  The  first  is  ignorance.  “If  a  man  had 
sufficient  ability  to  know  everything  about  the  market  for  his 
labour,  he  would  have  too  much  to  remain  long  in  a  low  grade” 
(Marshall).  The  second  is  poverty.  The  urban  artisan  can 
change  his  employer  or  even  his  occupation  without  breaking  up 
his  home ;  but  the  cost  of  migration  from  the  country  to  the  town 
may  be  prohibitive  for  the  married  labourer,  and  the  system  of 
“tied”  cottages  also  hinders  the  skilled  farm  hand  from  seeking 
another  employer  even  in  his  own  district.  But  against  these 
arguments  may  be  raised  the  objection  that  the  very  fact  of  the 
rural  exodus,  which  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
shows  that  agricultural  labourers  do  not  refuse  to  move  freely 
from  one  locality  to  another  and  from  one  occupation  to  another. 
Two  hundred  thousand  farm  workers  and  more  have  left  the  land  : 
is  not  this,  it  may  be  asked,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
fluidity  of  labour?  It  is  no  proof  at  all.  The  fundamental  cause 
of  the  rural  exodus  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  willingness  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  respond  to  the  attractions  of  other  occu¬ 
pations,  but  in  the  decreased  demand  for  manual  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers.  By  laying  down  three  and  a  half  million 
acres  of  arable  land  to  grass  the  farmers  dispensed  with  the  work 
of  over  100,000  men ;  and  the  amount  of  labour  required  on  the 
land  which  still  remained  under  the  plough  was  reduced  to  an 
even  greater  extent  by  the  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  and 
the  most  rigid  curtailment  of  the  farm  staff The  result  has 
been  that,  although  the  supply  of  labour  has  diminished,  the 
demand  has  equally  diminished,  and  those  wdio  are  now  left  on 
the  land  have  not  been  able  to  benefit  by  the  reduction  in  their 
numbers. 

The  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  as  to 
(1)  Cd.  3273,  p.  14. 
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why  wages  are  low  in  agriculture  lead  us  to  our  central  position 
—namely,  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  a  permanent  rise  in  wages 
is  by  State  action.  On  the  question  of  a  minimum  wage  for  farm 
workers  the  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  are,  unfortunately,  divided.  The  majority  are 
opposed  to  legislation,  but  we  are  convinced  that  without  a  legal 
minimum  wage  it  will  be  impossible  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  ex-Service  men  on  the  land  in  adequate  numbers.  The  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  against  the  introduction  of  a  minimum  wage  into 
the  farming  industry  are  mainly  four.  (1)  Legislation  is  uncalled 
for,  since  wages  now  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  they  have  ever 
reached  in  the  past.  (2)  The  establishment  of  District  Wages 
Boards  to  fix  and  put  into  operation  a  minimum  wage  will  “dis¬ 
turb  the  existing  relations  between  masters  and  men.”  (3)  The 
special  conditions  under  which  farming  is  carried  on  make  the 
regulation  of  hours  of  employment  impossible,  and  “such  regula¬ 
tion  is  an  essential  part  of  minimum  wage  legislation.”  (4)  The 
industry  may  be  unable  to  support  the  burden  of  increased  wages. 
These  arguments  will  not  stand  the  test  of  close  scrutiny.  In 
order  to  attract  ex-Service  men  to  the  land  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  them  the  protection  w'hich  a  legal  minimum  wage  alone 
affords ;  otherwise  they  will  have  no  security  against  any  subse¬ 
quent  lowering  of  their  standard  of  living.  The  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  as  it  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Minority  Eeport,  “shows  that  in  trades  for  which  minimum  wage 
legislation  has  been  enacted,  friction  between  employer  and 
employee  has  been  reduced,  strikes  have  been  avoided,  and  bad 
employers  forced  to  adopt  the  methods  of  good  employers.”  More¬ 
over,  “the  relations  of  the  ex-Service  men  with  the  farmers  are 
likely  to  be  more  harmonious  if  a  regular  machinery  is  created 
for  bringing  the  representatives  of  the  two  classes  face  to  face 
to  discuss  labour  conditions.”^  The  District  Wages  Board 
would  lay  down  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  which  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  paid,  and  any  hours  in  excess  of  this 
number  would  be  paid  for  as  overtime ;  it  would  also  make  special 
arrangements  to  cover  the  cases  of  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old. 

III.  We  now  approach  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the  farming 
industry  to  support  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  crucial  point.  The  State  can  compel  the  farmer  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage,  but  it  cannot  prevent  him  from  cutting 
dow’n  his  wages  bill  by  reducing  his  farm  staff  to  the  narrowest 
possible  margin.  The  problem  we  have  to  face  is  whether  a 
minimum  wage  will  cause  unemployment.  What  steps  ought  to 

(1)  Cd.  8277,  p.  25. 
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be  taken  to  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  a  satisfactory  wage  to  the 
men  already  in  their  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  induce 
them  to  plough  up  land  now  under  grass  in  order  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  thousands  of  men  whom  we  wish  to  see  settled  on 
the  soil? 

In  any  discussion  of  the  effects  of  a  minimum  wage  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  certain  preliminary  considerations  need  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  usual  stock-in-trade 
of  all  who  oppose  an  increase  in  wages  to  prophesy  the  ruin  of 
the  industry  affected,  and  economic  history  teaches  that  these 
jeremiads  are  invariably  falsified.  No  empiric  law  is  better 
established  than  the  maxim  :  “Cheap  labour  is  dear  labour.” 
The  efficiency  of  the  labourer  is  impaired  by  a  low  standard  of 
living  which  impoverishes  his  physical  and  mental  capacity  and 
reduces  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  output.  More¬ 
over,  the  farmer  is  wasteful  with  cheap  labour.  He  does  not 
give  the  necessary  thought  to  the  wise  direction  of  his  labour  force, 
because  he  is  not  ''equired  to  pay  a  proper  rate  of  remuneration 
for  it.  In  the  second  place,  wages  are  much  higher  in  Derby¬ 
shire  and  Durham  than  in  Oxfordshire  or  Dorsetshire,  and  yet 
the  farmers  in  the  first-named  counties  are  as  well  off  as  those 
in  other  counties.  It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  many 
farmers  would  endeavour  to  evade  the  burden  of  increased  wages 
by  laying  down  land  to  grass  and  so  dispensing  with  the  need  for 
labourers  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  We  must,  therefore,  de¬ 
vise  an  agricultural  policy  which  will  encourage  the  farmer  to  pay 
a  fair  wage  without  restricting  his  farming  operations  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  worth  his  while  to  break  up  inferior  pastures. 
The  farmers  themselves,  w^e  are  told,  favour  the  imposition  of 
import  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  question 
of  Protection,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  a  tariff  on 
imported  food-stuffs  would  not  only  arouse  burning  controversy, 
but  would  be  attended  by  very  serious  difficulties.  It  is  admitted 
in  the  Report  that  “if  the  produce  of  the  Dominions  were  subject 
to  a  substantial  preference  over  foreign  produce,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  home  output  would  be  sufficiently  benefited  ”  ;  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  consideration  that  the  industrial  population 
would  never  reconcile  itself  to  a  tax  on  bread.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  the  energies  of  the  Nation  after  the  war  should  be  frittered 
away  in  barren  controversies,  or  that  the  struggles  of  the  “hungry 
’forties”  should  be  repeated  all  over  again.  In  any  event,  we 
must  agree  with  the  Minority  Report  that  “for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  ex-Service  men  it  is  essential  to  get  a  large  area  of 
grass  land  broken  up  very  quickly,  and  for  this  the  operation  of 
import  duties  would  be  too  slow.”  We  believe  that  a  more  satis- 
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factory  solution  of  the  problem  is  contained  in  the  proposal  for  a 
minimum  price  for  wheat.  According  to  this  proposal,  the  farmer 
would  dispose  of  his  wheat  in  the  open  market  as  he  does  at  the 
present  day,  and  if  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  fell 
below  40s.  or  42s.  a  quarter,  the  balance  would  be  made  good  by 
the  State.  In  addition,  it  is  suggested  that  the  State  should 
offer  a  bonus  of  £2  per  acre  to  every  farmer  who  is  willing  without 
undue  delay  to  bring  grass  land  under  the  plough — the  payment  to 
be  spread  over  four  years  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  land  was  kept 
in  good  cultivation.  The  advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  it  does 
not  raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  consumer,  and  yet  gives  the 
farmer  real  security  that  the  price  of  his  produce  will  be  main¬ 
tained  “at  a  reasonably  remunerative  level.”  The  objection  may 
be  raised  that  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  would  place  the  farm¬ 
ing  industry  in  a  privileged  position  which  would  be  sharply  chal¬ 
lenged  by  other  less-favoured  industries.  But  the  revival  of  wheat¬ 
growing  in  this  country  is  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  that  any  measures  which  contributed  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  agriculture  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
general  system  of  national  defence. 

In  the  event  of  the  farmers  failing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  them,  the  State  should  have  recourse  to  com¬ 
pulsion  in  order  to  secure  the  breaking-up  of  inferior  pastures. 
Tlie  welfare  of  the  community  is  more  important  than  the  profit 
of  individuals  :  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Discourse  of  the 
Common  Weal  (c.  1549),  “private  liberties  and  privileges”  should 
give  place  to  the  “public  weal.”  We  must  get  back  to  the  econo¬ 
mic  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  mediaeval  principles  of 
morality ;  we  must  no  longer  divorce  economics  from  ethics,  but 
must  teach  the  doctrine  that  the  ownership  and  the  occupation 
of  land  involve  duties  as  well  as  rights. 

Other  measures  will  also  have  to  be  taken  if  English  agriculture 
is  to  develop  on  right  lines ;  but  here  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to  retain  in  this  country 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  desire  an  open-air  life,  but  are 
unlikely  to  settle  in  England  unless  suitable  conditions  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  In  the  words  of  the  Minority  Eeport  :  it  is  ''the 
greatest  opportunity  of  our  days,”  and  ''it  will  never  recur” 
“  If  advantage  is  not  taken  of  the  impending  release  of  millions  of 
able-bodied  and  energetic  young  men  from  the  forces  and  muni¬ 
tion  factories  to  secure  a  great  reinforcement  of  our  farm  workers 
and  rural  population,  a  unique  opportunity  of  increasing  the 
Nation’s  strength  both  for  peace  and  war  will  have  been  lost.” 
These  are  grave  words ;  apd  they  merit  grave  consideration. 

E.  Lipson. 
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Foreign  Experiments  for  the  Benefit  of  Habituals. 

In  a  District  Railway  station,  the  other  day,  I  saw  three  soldiers 
and  a  girl.  They  were  all  young;  two  of  the  men,  little  more 
than  boys,  the  girl,  well  under  twenty ;  and,  judging  by  the  men’s 
faces,  their  companion’s  clothes,  they  belonged  to  the  respect¬ 
able  working  class,  perhaps  even  the  lower  middle  class.  None 
the  less,  although  it  was  not  yet  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
all  the  four  were  hopelessly  drunk.  The  girl,  indeed,  was 
uproarious.  She  stumbled  into  the  train  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
and  stood  at  the  carriage  door  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
waving  one  of  her  arms  excitedly  the  while,  clutching  with  the 
other  a  whisky  bottle.  And  the  train,  as  it  chanced,  was  packed 
with  boys  and  girls  on  their  way  to  school. 

The  whisky  was  evidently  the  private  property  of  the 
uproarious  one  :  it  was  she  who  passed  it  round  and  who  insisted 
on  her  soldier  friends  drinking  it.  She  must,  therefore,  have 
bought  and  paid  for  it.  Yet  she  was  a  working  girl  with  none 
too  much  money,  and  a  bottle  of  the  cheapest  of  whiskies,  in  this 
our  day,  costs  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  Probably  she  had 
bought  it  on  her  way  to  the  railway  station,  as  a  parting  treat 
for  her  friends ;  for  when  she  and  they  started  on  their  journey 
it  was  quite  full,  one  of  her  fellow-travellers  assured  me.  When 
I  encountered  her,  and  that  was  hardly  half  an  hour  later,  a 
good  two-thirds  of  its  contents  were  already  gone,  while  the 
remaining  third  was  going  rapidly.  And  it  was  a  quart  bottle. 

The  chances  are  this  girl,  who  it  was  easy  to  see  was  no 
“habitual,”  would  not  have  bought  a  quart  bottle,  but  one  much 
smaller  if  she  could — a  pint,  a  gill,  or  even  a  noggin ;  and  had 
she  done  so  there  would  have  been  no  drunkenness,  although 
there  might  have  been  hilarity.  But  she  could  not ;  the  powers- 
that-be  barred  the  way.  She  must  buy  a  quart  bottle  or  no 
bottle  at  all,  so  the  law  decrees.  Day  by  day  men  and  women 
by  the  legion,  and  it  is  worse  for  the  women  than  the  men,  each 
buy  a  whole  quart  of  spirit,  although  they  would  much  rather 
buy  only  a  noggin,  and  would  buy  only  a  noggin  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  law  decrees  they  must  not.  Yet  it  would  surely 
be  better  all  round,  better  for  their  children,  better  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  nation,  that  they  should  buy  a  noggin  than  a 
quart. 
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Now  they  who  framed  this  Quart  Bottle  Law  were  convinced, 
no  doubt,  when  they  framed  it,  that  it  would  make  for  sobriety. 
Probably  it  never  even  occurred  to  them  that  it  could  make  for 
intemperance.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  the  average  man 
or  woman,  of  the  sort  that  indulges  in  excessive  drinking,  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a  whole  quart  of  spirit ;  that  he  or  she  would 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  would  therefore  be 
forced  to  go  without  it.  They  took  it  for  granted  also,  oddly 
enough,  that,  even  if  any  one  of  them  did  buy  a  whole  quart 
he  would  not  drink  it  all  at  once,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  keep  it  safely  stored  away  and  dole  it  out  to  himself  in 
driblets.  By  taking  these  things  for  granted,  however,  they 
showed  how  very  little  they  knew  of  the  folk  for  whom  they 
were  legislating ;  for  experience  shows  that  the  men  and  women 
who  have  a  hankering  after  whisky  have  always  enough  money 
to  buy  it,  providing  they  have  any  money  at  all.  When  unable, 
as  it  seems,  to  raise  a  penny  for  anything  else,  even  for  bread 
or  shoes,  they  will  by  hook  or  by  crook  contrive,  more  often  than 
not,  to  raise  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  bottle  on  which  their 
hearts  are  set,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  cost. 

The  woman  who  is  to  be  seen  on  Tuesdays — Separation 
Allowance  Pay  Day — hurrying  home  with  a  quart  of  whisky  in 
her  arms  is,  as  a  rule,  a  poor  woman,  tattered  and  torn,  with 
apologies  for  shoes.  Never  would  one  dream,  to  look  at  her, 
were  the  bottle  not  actually  there,  that  she  could  ever  have 
afforded  the  3s.  6d.  wherewith  to  buy  it.  It  is  not  the  well-paid 
artisan,  the  soldier  with  means,  who  goes  about  with  a  big 
bottle  under  his  coat ;  it  is  the  sort  of  man  who,  had  he  not 
already  bought  it,  we  should  all  be  prepared  to  swear  could  not 
possibly  buy  it  at  its  present  price.  Besides,  even  the  folk — and 
there  are  such,  of  course — who,  let  them  try  as  they  will,  can¬ 
not  always  lay  their  hands  on  3s.  6d.  when  seized  with  a  craving 
for  w’hisky,  are  not  necessarily  forced  into  abstinence  by  the  fact 
that  they  must  buy  a  quart  or  none.  So  long  as  they  can  lay 
their  hands  even  on  6d.,  their  favourite  drink  is  often  as 
securely  within  their  reach,  for  home  consumption,  too.  as  if 
they  had  3s.  6d. ;  for,  providing  they  be  of  a  convivial  nature  and 
not  in  a  hurry,  they  can  almost  always  find  friends  to  join  with 
them  and  club  together  to  buy  a  bottle.  It  is  on  this  clubbing 
together  system  that  spirit  is  provided  for  many  of  those  after¬ 
noon  teas  at  which  whisky  or  rum  figures  as  “cream,”  and  gin 
is  known  as  “white  satin.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  most 
of  those  who  frequent  these  parties  have  not  3s.  6d.,  although 
they  may  have  6d.,  and  if  they  have  not  can  borrow  it;  and 
seven  w’omen  with  fid.  each  can  procure  a  bottle  of  whisky 
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just  as  easily  as  one  woman  with  ’Ss.  6d.  And,  no  matter 
how  many  or  how  few  be  the  guests,  the  tea-party  lasts  until 
the  bottle  is  empty,  whatever  be  its  size ;  for,  although  in  theory 
a  bottle  may  be  corked  and  re-corked  again  and  again  and  be 
stowed  away  for  any  length  of  time,  in  practice  it  is  otherwise 
if  its  owner  has  a  real  love  of  its  contents,  and  especially  if  its 
owner  be  a  woman. 

Those  northern  miners,  who  buy  on  Monday  their  spirit  supply 
for  the  following  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  march 
off  straight  to  the  pawnbroker’s  with  their  bottles  the  moment 
they  have  bought  them,  thus  proving  how  much  better  they 
know  themselves  than  their  legislators  know  them.  Their 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  know  themselves  evidently  less  well ; 
for  such  of  them  as  buy  bottles  of  spirit  take  them  home  with 
them,  and  the  result  is  the  bottles  are  speedily  empty.  This  is 
why  it  seems  so  lacking  in  common  sense  to  force  them  to  buy 
large  bottles  when  they  would,  if  they  could,  buy  little  ones. 
Women  here  in  England  are  drinking  more  spirit  than  they  ever 
drank  before ;  and,  let  statistics  say  what  they  will,  intemper¬ 
ance  is  more  rife  among  them  than  ever  before ;  and  the  blame 
of  this  undoubtedly  lies,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  the  Quart 
Bottle  Law.  Statistics  wdth  regard  to  intemperance  among 
women  are,  for  the  time  being,  not  worth  the  proverbial  penny, 
it  must  be  remembered,  thanks  to  the  Home  Office,  whose  heart 
is  evidently  better  than  its  head,  having  issued  orders  that 
women  found  drunk  shall  not  be  charged,  if  they  are  the  wives 
of  soldiers  at  the  Front. 

Were  it  not  that  we  as  a  nation  are  the  veriest  bats,  as  wxll 
as  the  veriest  Bourbons,  that  we  do  not  even  see  what  other 
nations  are  doing,  much  less  learn  by  the  experiments  they 
try,  never  would  the  Quart  Bottle  Law  have  been  framed.  For 
the  framing  of  it  was  an  experiment,  an  attempt  to  put  a  stop 
to  intemperance  by  rendering  it  impossible  to  buy  spirit  for  off 
consumption  in  small  quantities.  And  this  same  experiment 
had  already  been  tried  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  else¬ 
where ;  and  wherever  it  had  been  tried  it  had  failed,  In  the 
greater  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland  spirit  has  for  many  years 
past  been  sold  only  in  large  quantities.  In  Norway  too,  until 
quite  recently,  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed.  In  Sweden, 
already  in  1855,  a  law  was  passed  under  which  the  authorities 
of  any  rural  commune  were  required,  if  such  were  the  wish  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  to  prohibit 
there  the  retail  selling  of  brannvin — i.e.,  brandy  made  from  corn 
or  potatoes — either  for  off  or  on  consumption ;  and,  within  a  year 
of  its  coming  into  force,  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  these 
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communes  the  authorities  did  actually  prohibit  it.  One  might 
travel  then — one  may  still — fifty  miles  and  more  in  Sweden  with¬ 
out  finding  any  place  where  a  glass,  or  even  a  bottle,  of  brannvin 
might  be  bought,  unless,  indeed,  one  were  prepared  to  connive 
at  the  breaking  of  the  law.  The  only  places  w'here  spirit  might 
be  bought  were  distilleries,  and  there  the  minimum  quantity  sold 
was  8|  gallons.  He  who  was  bent  on  having  enough  for  a  glass 
must  buy  all  these  gallons  or  go  without  his  glass. 

Now,  eight  gallons  is  a  large  quantity.  Even  in  Sw'eden, 
where  spirit  is  cheap,  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money.  Nor  is  that 
all.  It  is  bulky,  unwieldy  :  no  one  can  take  eight  gallons  home 
under  his  coat,  or  even  carry  it  in  his  arms.  Thus  Swedish 
legislators  had  some  excuse  for  claiming,  as  they  did,  to  have 
devised  means  of  stamping  out  spirit  drinking  in  rural  districts ; 
for  it  seemed  hardly  probable  that  small  farmers,  much  less 
poverty-stricken  peasants,  would  ever  be  able  to  buy  spirit  under 
the  new  law.  Buy  it  they  could  and  did,  however,  of  that  there 
was  soon  evidence ;  for  in  many  districts  drunkenness,  far  from 
ceasing,  increased.  The  poorer  class  of  peasants  who,  under  the 
old  buy-as-little-as-you-like  system,  had  sometimes,  through  lack 
of  means,  been  fairly  sober,  became,  under  the  new,  regular 
inebriates ;  they  would  lie  about  in  the  villages  hopelessly  drunk 
for  days  together.  Eor,  no  sooner  did  the  law  prevent  their 
buying  brannvin  retail,  than  they  devised  means  of  buying  it 
wholesale ;  and  whereas  under  the  retail  system  their  supply  had 
been  spread  over  seven  days,  under  the  wholesale,  it  all  came  to 
them  on  one  day,  and  thus  conduced  to  drunkenness. 

The  means  devised  were  as  simple  as  simple  could  be,  so  simple 
that  even  the  average  legislator  might  have  foreseen  that  they 
would  be  devised.  As  no  one  might  buy  less  than  eight  gallons, 
and  no  peasant  could  raise  money  enough  to  buy  eight  gallons, 
in  almost  every  village  a  sort  of  drinking  club  was  formed,  the 
members  of  which  agreed  to  contribute,  every  pay-day,  part  of 
their  wages  to  a  common  fund  for  the  buying  of  brannvin. 
Then,  when  there  was  enough  money  in  the  fund  wherewith  to 
buy  the  eight  gallons,  the  eight  gallons  were  straightway  bought. 
Sometimes  a  whole  village  would  form  itself  into  a  club,  some¬ 
times  only  the  poorer  section  of  it,  while  sometimes  one  man 
would  himself  constitute  a  club.  He  would  buy  the  spirit  with 
his  own  money,  deal  it  out  to  his  friends  as  a  “free  gift,”  and 
receive  “free  gifts”  of  equal  value  from  them  in  return. 
Whether  the  club  had  few  members  or  many  the  modus  agendi 
was  the  same  :  as  soon  as  there  was  enough  money  in  hand  the 
brannvin  was  sent  for;  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  they  who  had 
paid  for  it  set  to  work  deliberately  to  drink  it ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
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they  went  on  drinking  it  until  the  last  drop  was  gone.  ]\Iean- 
while,  work  was,  of  course,  at  a  standstill  :  everything  was  topsy¬ 
turvy  ;  and  many  things  were  done  that  would  have  been  better 
left  undone. 

Although  the  Eight  Gallon  Law  was  from  the  first  manifestly 
a  failure,  it  remained  in  force,  none  the  less,  for  thirty  years, 
chiefly  because  of  the  diverse  opinions  that  prevailed  as  to  how 
it  could  be  bettered.  At  length  it  was  decided  that,  in  fixing 
eight  gallons  as  the  minimum  quantity  of  spirit  that  might  be 
bought,  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Had  it  been  fixed  much 
higher,  so  high  that  even  if  a  number  of  peasants  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  they  would  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  it,  the 
law  would  have  served  its  purpose,  brannvin  drinking  would 
have  ceased,  and  with  it  drunkenness !  A  law  was  passed,  there¬ 
fore,  enacting  that  in  the  prohibition  communes — and  almost  all 
the  rural  communes  were  prohibition — brannvin  should  not  be 
sold  in  any  smaller  quantity  than  fifty-five  gallons.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  among  temperance  advocates,  many  of  wdiom 
were  convinced  that,  thanks  to  the  new  law,  sobriety  would  at 
once  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  rural  Sweden. 

This  law  had  already  been  in  force  some  twenty-six  years 
when  I  chanced  to  pay  a  long  visit  to  Sweden.  I  spent  several 
months  wandering  in  country  districts  in  Lapland,  Jemtland, 
Norrbotten  Lan,  and  other  Lans,  as  well  as  in  Dalecarlia.  I 
made  my  way  from  Malma  to  Haparando,  Lulia  to  Abisko,  and 
across  the  frontier  to  Narvik.  I  stayed  in  mining  villages,  agri¬ 
cultural  villages,  mountain  hamlets,  wayside  posting  stations, 
and  country  towns.  Almost  everywhere  where  I  stayed  no 
smaller  quantity  than  fifty-five  gallons  could  be  bought.  None 
the  less,  everywhere  where  I  went,  excepting  in  the  Lappish 
settlements  and  the  tourists’  stations,  I  saw  drunkenness.  I 
saw  more  drunkenness,  indeed,  that  summer  than  I  had  ever 
seen  in  all  my  life  before.  It  was  wholesale  drunkenness,  too : 
every  man  in  a  district  would  be  drunk,  and  not  for  a  few  hours, 
but  for  days  and  nights,  during  which  the  most  unearthly  sounds 
were  to  be  heard.  The  drinking  bouts  came  at  fairly  regular 
intervals,  I  found.  In  the  mining  districts  there  was  a  bout  at 
the  end  of  every  week ;  but  then  it  lasted  only  one  day.  Else¬ 
where  the  bouts  were  less  frequent,  but  lasted  longer.  In  some 
villages  every  man  would  be  as  sober  as  a  judge  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  as  drunk  as  drunk  could  be  for  two  or  three  days, 
drunk  with  brannvin,  too,  although  the  nearest  place  where  it 
could  be  bought  was  perhaps  sixty  miles  aw'ay.  Whether  sixty  or 
six  mattered  not  a  whit,  it  seemed  :  the  brannvin  was  always 
bought  as  soon  as  the  money  was  there  wherewith  to  pay  for  it, 
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fifty-five  gallons  at  a  time  ;  for  the  old  drinking-club  system  works 
just  as  easily  under  the  Fifty-five  Gallon  Law  as  it  w’orked  under 
the  eight  gallons,  the  only  difference  being  that,  whereas  a  club 
used  to  have  a  few  members,  now  it  has  many.  Before  1885  it 
consisted  of  one  village  at  most ;  now  it  sometimes  consists  of 
two  or  three  villages,  each  village  receiving  a  spirit  supply  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  money  it  contributes  to  the  general 
fund.  In  the  richer  villages,  however,  there  are  still  small 
clubs,  and  even  one-man  clubs,  where  spirit  is  dealt  out  in  return 
for  free  gifts.  There  are  also  many  cunning  devices  in  force 
there  for  evading  the  law  by  importing  spirit  secretly,  from  the 
nearest  town,  and  selling  it  as  milk,  tea,  or  postage  stamps. 

Now'  the  purpose  for  which  this  Fifty-five  Gallon  Law  was 
passed,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  to  put  a  stop  to  spirit 
drinking,  and  in  this  it  has  certainly  failed.  When  I  was  in 
Sweden  the  consumption  of  spirit  per  head  of  the  population 
was  higher  there  than  in  Great  Britain,  Eussia,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  four  other  countries,  and  there  was  incomparably  more 
drunkenness.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  or  could  hear  from  those 
better  able  to  judge  than  I  was,  drunkenness  has  actually 
increased  since  the  passing  of  the  Fifty-five  Gallon  Law', 
although,  curiously  enough,  the  amount  of  spirit  consumed  has 
decreased.  There  is  undoubtedly  very  much  more  drunkenness 
in  rural  Sweden,  where  the  retail  selling  of  spirit  is  prohibited, 
than  in  urban  Sweden,  where  it  is  allowed  under  Gothenburg 
conditions.  Not  only  there,  but  in  Norway,  where  the  retail 
selling  of  it  was  then  prohibited  in  many  towns,  as  w'ell  as  in 
rural  districts,  I  w’as  told  again  and  again  by  earnest  temperance 
reformers  that  the  prohibition  makes  for  evil  rather  than  for 
good,  that,  in  fact,  it  conduces  to  drunkenness.  A  very  zealous 
Christiania  reformer  declared  that  if  spirit  be  sold  at  all,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  sold  the  better.  And  he  was 
speaking  after  many  years’  experience  in  temperance  work. 

“To  force  a  man  who  is  determined  to  have  enough  spirit  for 
one  glass,  to  buy  enough  for  many  glasses,  is  stupid  as  well  as 
wrong,”  he  assured  me  emphatically.  “To  do  so  is  to  put 
temptation  in  his  way,  for  the  more  he  buys  the  more  he  drinks.” 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  now  doing  here  in  England  : 
w'e  are  putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  many  men — of  many 
w'omen,  too,  and  that  is  worse — by  forcing  them  to  buy  quart 
bottles  when  they  would  be  quite  content,  if  we  would  let  them, 
to  buy  noggin  flasks.  And  we  are  doing  this  deliberately,  with 
the  experiences  of  Sweden  before  our  eyes ! 

While  we  might  have  learnt  from  Sweden  what  not  to  do  if 
bent  on  putting  a  stop  to  drunkenness,  we  might  even  now 
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learn  from  Finland  what  to  do;  for  in  Finland  there  is  less 
drunkenness  than  in  any  other  European  country ;  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol,  per  head  of  the  population,  is  lower,  unless 
indeed  there  has  been  a  sudden  fall  in  the  consumption  in 
Norway  since  the  recent  Eoyal  Decree.  I  never  saw  a 
drunken  man  or  woman  in  rural  Finland  the  last  time  I 
was  there,  although  I  travelled  through  the  land  from  end  to 
end,  from  Helsingfors  to  Tornea,  staying  in  hamlets  and  way- 
side  posting  stations  as  I  went.  Not  only  was  there  very  little 
drinking  of  spirit,  or  even  of  wine,  going  on  there;  but  almost 
everyone  whom  I  came  across  seemed  to  disapprove  of  such 
drinking  fundamentally,  to  regard  it  as  something  stupid, 
wrong,  too,  because  demoralising  and  unpatriotic.  This  was  the 
case,  I  found,  with  some  of  the  very  men  who  did  drink  spirit 
just  now  and  then.  They  were  against  the  drinking  of  it 
although  they  drank  it.  They  did  not  wish  to  drink  it ;  they 
drank  it  only  because,  well — the  flesh  was  weak.  In  theory  even 
they  were  for  the  most  part  advocates  of  total  abstinence ;  even 
they  w'ere  prepared  to  vote  for  measures  that  would  render  it 
impossible  to  obtain  intoxicating  drink  anywhere  in  the  country. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  state  of  things  in  Finland  such  as  I  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population,  men,  women  and  children,  were — they  still  are — in 
arms  against  intemperance.  Alcohol  was  to  them  as  the  Scarlet 
Woman,  the  dragon  that,  for  their  country’s  sake  as  well  as 
their  own,  must  be  slain. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  not  always  thus.  The  first  time  I  was 
in  Finland,  and  that  was  only  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Finns 
were  renowned  for  their  intemperance.  They  were  reckoned, 
indeed,  the  most  intemperate  people  in  all  Europe.  Yet  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  sale  of  alcohol  were,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  precisely  the  same  as  they  are  now.  Then,  as  now, 
the  smallest  quantity  of  brannvin  that  could  be  bought  in  any 
rural  commune  was,  as  in  Sweden,  fif'^y-five  gallons;  then,  as 
now,  the  Gothenburg  system  was  in  force  in  towns.  It  is  not 
by  any  law,  any  legislative  decree,  that  the  Finns  have  been 
transformed  into  the  soberest  of  people,  after  being  for  genera¬ 
tions  the  most  drunken.  On  the  contrary,  what  little  intemper¬ 
ance  there  still  is  among  them  is  due  to  a  law,  a  Fifty-five 
Gallon  Law,  I  was  informed  again  and  again  when  there.  The 
great  change  that  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  about  among 
them  was  brought  about  practically  without  help  from  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  it  is  of  special  interest,  in  this  our  day,  when 
all  nations  alike  are  prone  to  clamour,  when  there  is  anything  to 
be  done,  that  their  legislators  shall  do  it,  instead  of  trying  to  do 
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it  themselves.  The  Finns  did  what  had  to  be  done  themselves  : 
they  reformed  themselves  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  reformed 
themselves  that  laws  were  of  any  real  service  to  them. 

The  great  temperance  movement  in  Finland  was  started  by 
a  little  band  of  unimportant  men  and  women  who,  being  fervent 
patriots,  were  sorely  troubled  by  the  discredit  brought  on  their 
country  owing  to  the  drunken  ways  of  its  people.  They  met 
together,  and  after  much  weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  decided  to 
organise  a  regular  temperance  crusade.  They  went  about  from 
town  to  town,  village  to  village,  delivering  lectures,  holding 
meetings,  conducting  debates,  striving  wherever  they  went  to 
interest  all  classes,  especially  the  teaching  class,  in  the  cause 
thev  had  at  heart,  and  to  induce  them  to  form  local  temperance 
societies.  It  w’as  a  time  when  Nationalist  feeling  was  running 
high,  for  the  Finns  were,  as  it  seemed,  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  certain  of  their  constitutional  rights,  a  fact  that  gave 
force,  no  doubt,  to  the  reformers’  appeals.  For  the  burden  of 
their  preaching  was  that  intemperance  was  a  crime  against  Fin¬ 
land.  Every  Finn  who  was  a  drunkard  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  they  told  their  hearers  roundly.  He  was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  rendering  himself  unworthy  to  work 
for  Finland,  to  serve  her  and  defend  her.  Brannvin  drinking 
means  degeneracy,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  they  insisted; 
and  a  degenerate  race  in  this  our  day  is  doomed.  The  physical 
havoc  brannvin  was  working  among  them  was  a  Qpint  on  which 
they  laid  great  stress ;  and  they  had  always  vivid  pictures  and 
diagrams  at  hand  wherewith  to  bring  home  to  their  audience 
the  truth  of  what  they  said.  It  is  thanks  to  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  even  in  village  schools  in  Finland  the  children 
have  for  years  past  had  regular  lessons  in  hygiene,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  are  taught  to  look  on  inebriety  as  a  dangerous 
disease,  against  which  precautions  must  be  taken  just  as  care¬ 
fully  as  against  small-pox  or  plague. 

These  first  reformers  were  enthusiasts,  of  course,  fanatics  too, 
perhaps,  some  of  them ;  none  the  less,  there  must  have  been 
practical,  common-sense  men  and  women  among  them.  For, 
far  from  contenting  themselves  with  preaching  temperance  and 
railing  against  drunkenness,  they  were  soon  hard  at  work,  in 
the  most  matter-of-fact  fashion,  devising  means  of  helping  the 
drunken  to  become  temperate,  preventing  the  temperate  from 
becoming  drunken,  and,  above  all,  guarding  children  from  ever 
knowing  what  the  temptation  to  drink  means.  Evidently  they 
realised  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  case  of  Underfeeding  ; 
Voila  Vennemi!  And  that  they  did  realise  it  must  be  counted 
unto  them  as  righteousness;  for  it  is  a  fact  to  which  most 
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temperance  reformers  shut  their  eyes,  “It  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  striving  to  induce  the  average  man,  who  has  a  taste  for 
strong  drink,  not  to  drink  to  excess,  unless  he  has  enough  to 
eat,  enough  nourishing,  appetising  food,”  they  maintained. 
And  from  the  first  they  made  it  their  business  to  try  to  bring 
nourishing,  appetising  food  within  the  reauh  of  even  the  poorest 
of  wage-earners. 

Alive  to  the  fact  that  a  dinner  depends  for  its  value  as  food 
more  on  how  it  is  cooked  than  on  the  quality  of  its  ingredients, 
they  determined  to  make  every  Finnish  woman,  so  far  as  in  her 
lay,  a  skilful  cook.  In  towns  and  large  villages  they  organised 
cookery  classes,  where  all-comers  were  taught  not  only  how  to 
cook,  but  what  to  cook,  so  as  to  turn  to  the  best  possible  account 
the  money  they  had  for  food.  Elsewhere  itinerant  teachers  held 
classes  from  time  to  time,  wherever  a  room,  or  even  an  empty 
barn,  could  be  found.  Many  of  the  local  authorities  soon 
joined  in  the  temperance  movement,  members  of  Parliament  too. 
They  called  upon  the  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  every  girl  should 
be  taught,  w’hile  still  at  school,  to  cook  both  well  and  economic¬ 
ally,  to  cook  dishes  that  their  fathers  and  brothers  would  enjoy 
eating  and  could  afford  to  pay  for.  Their  appeal  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  response.  The  average  Finnish  girl  is  now  a  really 
skilful  cook  when  she  leaves  school  :  she  can  turn  out  a  good 
meal  at  a  cost  that  is  marvellously  low,  even  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  in  Finland  many  of  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
meal  are  cheap. 

I  once  saw  a  dinner  for  six  persons  which  some  Finnish 
schoolgirls  had  prepared  and  cooked  and  for  which  they  had  done 
the  marketing.  It  consisted  of  soup  a  la  julienne,  fish  with 
sauce  piquante,  and  fried  potatoes.  Everything  was  daintily 
flavoured — I  tasted  everything — cooked  to  a  nicety,  and  there 
was  enough  of  everything  for  a  good  square  meal.  Yet  the  cost 
of  its  ingredients  was  only  sixpence — i.e.,  one  penny  per  head. 

Before  long  the  temperance  party  was  so  strong  that  it  could 
make  its  influence  felt  in  the  restaurants  as  well  as  in  the 
schools.  It  insisted  that  everywhere  where  drink  was  sold  good 
cheap  food  should  also  be  sold,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory ;  and 
the  result  of  this  was  that  drink  shops  were  speedily  transformed 
into  eating-houses.  By  law  this  ought  to  have  been  done  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  when  the  measure  came  into  force 
under  which  the  Gothenburg  system  is  worked ;  for  one  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  system  is  founded  is  that  every  drink 
shop  must  be  an  eating-house.  Until  the  reformers  took  the 
matter  up,  however,  the  enactment  w’as  set  at  naught,  or, 
rather,  quietly  ignored.  It  is  owing  to  their  efforts,  strongly  sup- 
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ported  by  the  public  opinion  they  had  in  a  great  measure  formed, 
that  at  the  present  time  no  one  is  allowed  to  buy  alcohol  retail 
anywhere  in  Finland,  excepting  in  certain  expensive  hotels, 
unless  he  buys  food  at  the  same  time ;  and  even  then  he  may 
buv  only  one  glass  of  briinnvin  with  each  meal. 

It  was  not  only  by  insisting  that  the  average  man  must  have 
decent  food,  if  he  is  not  to  drink  to  excess,  that  the  organisers 
of  the  Finnish  temperance  movement  gave  proof  of  their  sound 
practical  common  sense ;  they  gave  proof  of  it  also,  and  very 
markedly,  by  insisting  that  he  must  have  something  in  the  w'ay 
of  recreation.  To  expect  the  average  working  man,  who  has 
been  toiling  and  moiling  all  day,  to  spend  his  evenings  shut  up 
in  a  mere  hovel,  perhaps,  helping  his  wife  to  tend  children,  is 
to  expect  too  much  of  human  nature,  they  held.  Moreover,  even 
were  he  willing  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  good  either  for  him  or 
his  wife  and  children,  as  his  temper  would  suffer,  and  they  would 
suffer  with  it.  But  the  average  man  is  not  willing.  On  the 
contrary,  when  his  work  is  done  he  feels  he  has  a  right  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  enjoy  himself  he  will  if  he  can  :  he  will  have 
pleasure  of  one  sort  or  another.  And,  unless  a  helping  hand  be 
given  to  him,  the  only  pleasure  within  his  reach,  more  often 
than  not,  is  spirit  drinking.  The  reformers  faced  this  fact 
boldly ;  they  faced  the  fact,  too,  that  for  many  men  spirit  drink¬ 
ing  is  in  itself  a  very  real  and  very  dangerous  pleasure,  besides 
being  the  only  pleasure  they  have.  It  w'as  unreasonable,  there¬ 
fore,  they  argued,  to  suggest  their  renouncing  it  unless  other 
pleasures  were  provided  for  them  in  its  place.  Even  in  the 
busiest  days  of  their  crusade  against  drunkenness,  they  found 
time  to  help  to  organise  recreation  clubs,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
building  of  Nuorisoseurans — recreation  houses. 

Every  town,  almost  every  village  indeed,  has  now  its  Nuoriso- 
seuran,  while  some  towms,  and  even  villages,  have  two,  one  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  the  other  provided  by  the  Socialist  Party  for  the  benefit 
of  its  own  members.  In  towns  the  Nuorisoseuran  is  often  quite 
a  fine  building,  in  which,  besides  a  reading  room  and  a  light 
refreshment  room,  there  is  a  ballroom,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
theatre.  In  a  village  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  fair-sized  cottage,  in 
which  two  rooms  have  been  thrown  into  one,  while  in  some 
hamlets  it  is  only  an  old  barn.  Whether  large  or  small,  how¬ 
ever,  infinite  trouble  is  always  taken  to  render  it  an  attractive 
resort,  the  sort  of  place  into  which  men  and  women  alike  turn 
gladly  when  they  have  a  little  spare  time,  and  where  they  feel 
themselves  at  home ;  for,  as  it  belongs  to  the  whole  community, 
the  whole  community  takes  a  pride  in  it  and  tries  to  make  it 
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comfortable  and  pretty.  In  some  of  the  humblest  of  these 
recreation  houses  the  colouring  of  the  walls  and  of  the  little 
window  curtains  is  quite  beautiful ;  and  there  are  always  flowers 
or  leaves  about  to  give  the  place  a  festive  air. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  at  least  two  rooms  in  a  Nuorisoseuran, 
and  wdienever  possible  there  are  three — a  reading  room,  a  recrea¬ 
tion  room,  and  a  room  for  children.  They  have  comfortable 
seats,  are  well  lighted,  and  in  winter  well  warmed.  In  the  read¬ 
ing  room  there  are  newspapers,  books,  etc.,  and  from  time  to 
fime  lectures  are  given  and  debates  are  held.  There  those  who 
wish  to  be  quiet  go,  while  those  in  search  of  someone  to  talk 
to,  something  to  hear  or  to  see,  go  to  the  recreation  room, 
where,  about  once  a  week,  an  entertainment  is  given,  a  dance, 
a  concert,  or  a  theatrical  performance.  At  these  entertainments 
the  singing,  playing,  acting,  managing,  costuming,  scene-paint¬ 
ing,  and  everything  else  is  done  by  the  natives  themselves.  And 
hugely  do  they  enjoy  the  doing  of  it,  so  hugely,  indeed,  that 
while  doing  it,  they  often  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
brannvin. 

In  towms  these  recreation  houses  are  undoubtedly  doing  fine 
work  for  temperance,  and  many  good  causes  besides ;  but  the 
work  they  do  there  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  work  they 
are  doing  in  country  districts.  It  is  hard  for  town-dwellers  to 
realise  all  that  a  Nuorisoseuran  means  for  villagers.  Why,  it 
means  new  life  for  them,  new  thoughts,  new  interests,  sensa¬ 
tions  ;  there  they  are  stirred  up  to  cudgel  their  brains  and  think 
for  themselves,  while  being  brought  into  touch  with  their  fellow's. 
They  demean  themselves  and  feel  quite  differently  now,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  demeaned  themselves  and  felt,  in  the  days 
when  they  had  nowhere  to  go  when  the  long,  dull,  dark  winter 
evenings  came,  had  nothing  to  do,  knew  nothing  of  any  pleasure 
but  brannvin  drinking.  Many  of  those  who  are  well  able  to 
judge  maintain  that  it  is  to  her  recreation  houses,  more  than  to 
anything  else,  that  Finland  owes  the  great  change  that  has  come 
over  her  people  of  late,  their  transformation  from  being  the 
most  intemperate  of  people  into  being  the  most  temperate.  They 
admit,  however,  that  the  organisers  of  these  houses  might  have 
done  their  work  in  vain,  had  not  the  teachers  of  cookery  and 
hygiene  given  them  a  helping  hand ;  and  had  not  many  staunch 
patriots  joined  with  them  heart  and  soul  in  appealing  to  all  classes 
to  shun  brannvin  drinking  for  Finland’s  sake. 

Thousands  of  English  soldiers,  who  are  now  living  in  the 
midst  of  thrilling  experiences,  exciting  episodes,  never  knowing 
what  change  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  wall  return,  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over,  to  their  homes  in  dull  little  English  villages. 
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In  most  of  these  villages  there  is  nowhere  where  a  man  may  go, 
when  his  day’s  work  is  over,  excepting  a  public-house,  now'here 
where  a  newspaper  is  to  be  seen,  or  anything  in  the  w^ay  of 
recreation  is  to  be  had.  Unless,  therefore,  somewhere  else  be 
provided  for  them,  these  soldiers  will  go  to  the  public-house ; 
to  expect  them  not  to  go  would,  indeed,  be  to  expect  too  much 
of  human  nature.  And  if  they  go  they  will  drink,  of  course ; 
they  will  have  no  alternative  ;  and  a  fair  section  of  them  will  drink 
to  excess,  no  matter  what  laws  be  enacted  to  prevent  them. 
Surely,  then,  if  w'e  do  not  follow  Finland’s  example  and 
organise  something  in  the  way  of  a  recreation  house  in  every 
village,  before  the  w’ar  is  over,  w^e  shall  dub  ourselves  as  blinder 
than  bats,  more  unteachable  even  than  Bourbons. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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The  idea  is  ingrained  in  the  public  mind  that  the  British 
universities  are  tarred  wholesale  with  a  pacifist  and  pro-German 
brush.  The  sacrifices  made  on  the  battlefield  by  so  many  of 
our  dons  and  students  should  suffice  to  disprove  any  such  sweep¬ 
ing  statement.  There  is  ground  for  suspicion,  but  only  in  regard 
to  a  loud,  but  numerically  feeble,  academic  set,  composed  in 
the  main  of  rusty  economists  and  crusty  geometricians,  to  whom 
there  might  be  added  the  Quaker  members  of  a  Western 
university,  who  have  been  known  to  preach  Reconciliation  with 
Germany  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Bristol  slums.  Still,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that,  prior  to  the  war,  professorial  England  was 
suffering  from  a  marked  intellectual  bias  in  favour  of  Kultur. 
Even  now  there  often  arises  before  me  a  vision — that  of  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  every  faculty,  whether  of  science,  arts, 
medicine,  or  technology,  rushing  off  on  the  first  days  of  the 
“vac.”  to  German  laboratories,  museums,  libraries — seldom  to 
French ;  and  a  corresponding  vision,  during  term  time,  of  Herren 
Lektoren  or  Privat  Dozenten,  or  Herren  Professoren,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  with  an  occasional  Geheimrat  or  Excellency 
thrown  in,  fulsomely  entertained  as  a  manner  of  patrons  at  our 
’Varsity  banquets.  It  gave  a  cachet  to  any  one  of  our  depart¬ 
ments  to  be  so  visited — or,  shall  I  say,  inspected? — by  these 
academic  envoys  from  across  the  German  Ocean.  Indeed,  apart 
from  the  possession  of  a  Ph.D.,  evidence  of  a  period  of  study 
spent  at  a  German  seat  of  learning  conferred  signal  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  British  university  electors  upon  any  candidate  for 
appointment.  In  certain  branches  of  science  the  absence  of  such 
evidence  was  held  in  practice  to  be  a  positive  disqualification; 
and  even  candidates  for  chairs  and  lectureships  in  certain  Arts 
subjects — including  French — were  frowned  upon  at  the  mere 
hint  that  they  had  preferred  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne 
lecturers  on  French  literature  than  at  those  of  the  Romance 
philologists  on  the  Spree  or  on  the  Rhine. 

I  know  not,  however,  wdiether  such  intellectual  aberrations 
on  the  part  of  professedly  British  universities  were,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  more  astonishing  than  the  insidious,  if  no  whit  less 
dominating,  influence  wdiich  German  pedagogy  had  acquired,  as 
it  were,  by  infiltration  during  the  past  two  decades  at  tliat 
acknowledged  foyer  of  French  enlightenment  and  wnt — tlie 
Sorbonne.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  the  triumph  of 
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Goettingen  en  Sorhonne  in  1913,  despite  1870,  was  an  infinitely 
oreater  victory  for  Kultur  than  its  capture  of,  say,  Oxford  or 
Loudon ;  and  that  it  might  have  proved  a  far  more  durable 
victory  for  the  Keichsland  than  Essen’s  triumph  at  Maubeuge. 
It  marked  the  zenith  of  Germany’s  policy  of  peaceful  penetra¬ 
tion  to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy  specially  written  down  for 
future  subjection  or  destruction.  But  it  is  precisely  the  17-inch 
howitzer  tluit,  by  battering  the  ramparts  of  Maubeuge,  which 
can  and  will  be  raised  anew,  shattered  for  once  and  for  all  time 
the  Fortress  of  Kultur  within  the  precincts  of  intellectual  France. 
Mine  illcB  ladirymcB,  or,  shall  I  say,  that  dies  irce  of  the  German 
learned  world  against  the  British  and  the  French?  Still,  one 
cannot  help  marvelling  at  the  complacency  and  ease  with  which 
French  scientists  and  men  of  letters,  albeit  for  the  most  part 
staunch  patriots,  had  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  passive 
or  the  active  instruments  of  the  notorious  “Germanisierungs- 
Prozess.” 

Prima  facie,  if  'prima  facie  only,  there  may  have  been  a  case 
in  favour  of  Germany’s  claims  to  hegemony  in  the  modern 
sciences,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  modern  scientific  methods — quite 
another  matter.  Certainly  no  such  plea  of  Teutonic  pre-eminence 
in  either  creative  or  critical  literature  could  reasonably  have 
been  alleged  by  the  younger  Sorhonne  professors  in  extenuation 
of  their  subservience  to  German  methods  of  literary  teaching  and 
research — a  subservience  against  which  the  late  M.  Faguet 
inveighed  with  heated  and  w'eighty  eloquence  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  This  veteran  of 
letters  contended,  rightly,  that  the  excessive  cult  of  La  Fiche, 
or  minute  documentation,  bade  fair  to  kill  the  true  spirit  of  the 
great  French  masters,  past  and  present.  For  if  science  has 
ever  been,  and  should  ever  remain,  international  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  I  mean  in  the  unselfish  co-operation  of  its 
workers  and  in  the  extension  of  its  benefits  regardless  of  political 
frontiers,  the  outstanding  features  of  all  great  literature  are  person¬ 
ality  and  racial  flavour.  The  golden  ages  in  every  literature 
are  those  in  which  the  national  spirit  has  been  at  its  highest, 
whereas  literary  decadence  has  invariably  been  heralded  by 
the  predominance  of  cosmopolitan  ideals.  Besides,  neither  in 
German  creative  literature  nor  in  German  literary  criticism  is 
there  anything  to  warrant  the  Germanising  craze  that  prevailed 
three  years  ago  in  both  F’rench  and  British  academic  cii’cles. 
German  literature  ranks  almost  lowest  among  the  artistic  litera¬ 
tures  of  Europe.  Of  supreme  literary  artists  Germany  numbers 
but  two,  Goethe  and  Heine  (even  though,  for  my  part,  I  would 
gladly  concede  a  third  in  the  person  of  the  Austrian  poet-dramatist 
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Grillparzer).  And  of  these  two  and  only  supreme  German 
literary  artists  each,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  career, 
repudiated  the  Fatherland  as  his  spiritual  home.  Goethe  hailed 
in  turn  the  ideal  world  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  conception  of 
Napoleon’s  world-empire  as  his  liberators  from  the  narrowness 
and  greed  of  German  particularism — that  particularism  of  which 
Prussian  Imperialism  is  nothing  but  the  modern  and  felonious 
compound.  It  wms  in  Paris  that  Henry  Heine  sought  refuge 
from  both  the  German  “Schutzmann”  and  the  German  “Witz.” 
Heine  almost  throughout,  and  Goethe  in  the  major  portion  of 
his  wmrks,  that  portion,  too,  on  w'hich  his  claims  to  a  foremost 
place  among  the  immortals  mainly  rests — the  lyrics,  the  later 
dramas,  and  Faust  I. — are  by  no  means  typically  German,  but 
in  the  one  case  Greek  rather,  or  Alexandrine,  and  in  the 
other  distinctly  Parisian  in  sympathy  and  temperament.  There 
are  hardly  any  figures  in  literature  that  can  compare  with  Goethe 
at  his  prime  for  serenity  of  feeling  and  symmetry  of  framework, 
nor  with  Heine  at  his  best  for  the  simple  exquisiteness  of  form 
and  feeling. 

Yet  these  very  qualities  of  serenity  and  symmetry,  of  simple 
exquisiteness,  are  the  very  last  qualities  which  w'e  have  been 
wont  to  associate  with  the  Teutonic  mind.  Bathos,  bulge  and 
bulk,  half-matured,  disjointed,  and  widely-borrowed  concepts, 
■whether  in  poetry,  the  drama,  or  in  fiction — in  brief,  a  total 
disregard  of  clearness  of  thought  and  nicety  of  style — together 
with  a  constant  hankering  after  one  or  other  of  these  two 
extremes,  the  colossal  or  the  ingenuous — such  are  the  character¬ 
istic  signs  of  those  crude  geniuses  of  the  second  or  third  order 
in  which  German  literature  abounds  :  her  abortionist  and  con¬ 
tortionist  super-men,  her  Jean-Pauls,  Grabbes,  Hebbels,  and 
Hauptmanns,  all  afflicted  with  that  peculiar  German  malady, 
the  yearning  for  a  place  in  the  sun  or  the  limelight ;  and  not  a 
proportionate  place  either,  but  an  exclusive  one,  in  which  the 
Teutonic  Uebermensch  w'ould  focus  upon  himself  the  whole  of  the 
sun’s  rays — at  the  risk  of  sunstroke. 

Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  such  part  geniuses  or  grotesques  of 
genius,  despite  the  unsightliness  of  their  cramped  Weltschmerz 
and  their  glaring  lack  of  true  artistry,  are  often  fascinating  to 
the  literary  student  and  the  literary  critic — fascinating,  that  is, 
not  in  spite  of,  but  rather  on  account  of,  their  very  imperfections. 
It  is  only  professional  critics  of  the  very  highest  order  who  are 
drawm>  to  flawdess  art  and  composition.  It  is  so  much  easier 
and  more  gratifying  to  one’s  amour-propre  to  pick  out  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  to  recast  or  complete  a  faulty  or  unfinished  work,  than 
accurately  to  analyse  the  constituents  of  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
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perennial  joy.  In  the  latter  case  the  critic,  however  great,  must 
needs  remain  inferior  to  his  model ;  whereas  in  the  former  the 
critic  tends  naturally  to  extol  himself  above  the  unfortunate 
creator.  In  other  words,  geniuses  of  the  second  order  are  the 
triumph  of  the  textual  and  biographical  commentator,  as  distinct 
from  the  higher  critic  richly  endowed  with  the  aesthetic  as  with 
the  psychological  faculty.  But  the  German  literary  critic,  as  we 
know  him  (always  excepting  Goethe  and  Heine  in  that  rdle),  has 
never  been,  has  seldom  aspired  to  be,  more  than  a  textual  or 
biographical  commentator,  a  diligent,  though  not  necessarily 
honest,  compiler  of  foot-notes  and  monographs — a  specialist  less 
in  the  discovery  than  in  the  collection  and  amplification  of 
addenda  and  errata  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  his  author’s 
text  and  life.  Similarly,  although  historians  of  literature  and 
literary  chroniclers  swarm  in  the  German  universities  of  to-day, 
the  literary  historian,  properly  so-called,  is  as  much  of  a  rarity 
there  as  is  the  true  literary  critic  whose  functjons,  in  German 
academic  practice,  are  confined  to  those  of  the  bibliographer. 
He  records  and  classifies  with  infinite  industry  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  all  data,  hypotheses,  and  opinions  anent  an  author 
or  a  work,  utterly  regardless,  however,  of  relative  values,  and 
with  no  eye  save  for  the  fulness  of  his  register.  There  is  little 
or  no  attempt  at  any  generalisation  or  synthesis,  at  aesthetic  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  psychological  reconstruction.  The  objective — i.e.,  the 
historical — method  dominates  aught  else.  Still,  after  all,  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  no  more  to  literature  than  what  an  index  is  to  a  book. 
It  is  a  mere  adjunct,  a  mere  marginal  annexe  of  literature ;  not 
art,  but  artisanship  :  yea,  a  craft  peculiarly  apt  to  distort  facts 
and  to  warp  sound  judgment.  Its  tendency  is  to  accord  equal 
importance  to  all  the  persons  and  works  cited,  to  fact  and  hypo¬ 
thesis,  to  the  exception  and  to  the  rule.  It  also  leads  to  shallow¬ 
ness  and  superficiality,  to  knowing  of  and  about  works  rather 
than  those  works  themselves,  to  knowing,  that  is,  as  distinct 
from  knowledge.  The  temptatio}\  is  to  dispense  altogether  with 
original  thought  and  original  writing,  and  to  rest  content  with 
the  cataloguing  of  others’  thoughts  and  others’  writings.  It  is 
a  pompous  manner  of  literary  window-dressing  that  more  often 
than  not  conceals  an  empty  storehouse.  Yet  this  is  the  method 
of  handling  literature  in  Teutonic  universities  which  has  been 
extolled  to  the  skies  under  the  high-sounding  label  of  “  Research 
Methods  ”  by  British  professors,  and  had  even  wormed  its  way 
into  the  Sorbonne,  where  it  was  ticketed  as  the  “scientific 
method  ’’  of  treating  literature. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  in  the  hands  of  the  sharp-witted  and 
ingenious  Normalien  this  scientific  method — so-called — of  treat- 
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ing  literature  became  something  infinitely  less  dull  and  ponderous 
than  at  German  seats  of  learning.  Indeed,  in  its  latest  and  most 
extreme  Gallic  form  it  attained,  whether  unwittingly  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  heights  of  choice  picturesqueness  and  enlivenment.  The 
younger  Sorbonne  lecturer  was  not  content  to  record  that 
at  3.32  a.m.  on  November  10th,  1820,  the  Concierge  of 
M.  Z.  .  .  . — the  famous  romantic  poet — was  called  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  latter,  who  w'as  in  violent  pain  from  the  effects  of 
overdrinking  and  other  excesses.  Which  facts  the  worthy  porter 
duly  reported  on  the  next  morning  to  the  portly  lady  wlio 
mothered  the  poet,  and  enclosed  in  an  immoral  diary  recording 
imaginary  sins  committed  with  the  poor  boy  her  sole  possible 
claims  to  posterity.  The  German  critic  would  doubtless  have 
stopped  here.  His  French  disciple  wmuld  go  one  better.  He 
would  connect  with  the  poet’s  early  morning  troubles  the 
onomatopoeic  harshness  of  certain  verses  penned — as  revealed 
by  the  good  lady’s  diary — on  the  following  afternoon.  Such 
delicious  touches  may  be  described  indifferently  as  biography, 
bibliography,  or  bibulography.  They  are  not  literary  criticism 
nor  a  fit  subject  for  a  university  thesis  !  Neither  is  the  following 
subject,  a  treatise  which  earned  for  its  author  a  German  Ph.D. 
with  the  mention  maxima  cum  laude  a  few  years  since.  I  came 
across  it  in  1912  at  the  British  Museum,  where  I  w^as  perusing 
a  series  of  German  studies  on  French  prosody.  Our  doctor- 
designate  then  had  been  to  Paris,  where  it  occurred  to  him  to 
win  his  spurs  in  the  field  of  Kultur  by  patiently  attending  eight 
successive  performances  of  Eacine’s  Iphigenie  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  and  accurately  noting  the  syllabic  value  of  each  one 
of  Eacine’s  fifteen  hundred  Alexandrines,  as  spoken  by  France’s 
leading  actors.  Whereafter  these  eight  sets  of  notations,  wdth 
foot-notes  drawing  attention  to  any  vocal  variants  in  connection 
with  the  eight  spoken  versions  of  any  single  line,  formed  the 
bulk  of  an  impressive-looking  thesis,  which  purported  to  show 
that  the  Eacinian  Alexandrine  could  not  be  declaimed  as 
intended  by  its  author.  Now,  whilst  I  should  be  prepared  to 
award  a  Bac.  Acoust.  for  a  performance  of  the  kind,  I  fail  to 
see  in  it  any  educational  value  whatever,  scientific,  literary,  or 
phonetic.  In  fact,  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  much  time  and 
trouble  would  have  been  spared  by  the  student’s  purchase  of  a 
gramophone  record  of  the  play,  when  the  gramophone  makers, 
in  point  of  accuracy,  would  have  been  even  more  deserving  than 
he  of  the  Ph.D.  maxima  cum  laude.  The  thesis  cited  is  a  con¬ 
crete  and  authentic  instance  of  Kultur,  and,  if  it  is  not  common 
of  its  kind,  neither  is  it  unique.  In  another  case  I  would  ask 
whether  a  compilation,  numbering  several  hundreds  of  pages, 
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on  the  employment  of  a  certain  conjunction  or  preposition  by 
fifth-rate  Latin  or  French  authors  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
fruitless  and  wholesome  exercise  for  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  development  of  a  youth  or  girl  of  twenty?  The 
treatment  of  such  subjects  as  the  use  of  the  concessive  clause 
in  Mr.  Asquith’s  speeches,  or  of  the  imperative  mood  in  Lord 
Xorthcliffe’s  leading  articles,  or,  again,  a  glossary  of  English 
terms  of  endearment  from  The  Canterbury  Tales  to  Tlrree  Weeks, 
might  afford  legitimate  scope  for  a  Paris  or  Dublin  academic 
wag ;  yet  any  of  these  subjects  would  be  regarded  as  a  fitting 
one  for  a  German  Ph.D.  If  that  is  Kultur,  if  that  is  literary 
study,  if  that  is  the  “scientific”  treatment  of  literature,  why, 
in  Culture’s  name,  our  pre-war  infatuation  for  Goettingen? 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  rough-and-ready  survey  of  German 
critical  literature  I  am  doing  an  injustice  to  such  classical  masters 
of  didactic  literature  as,  say,  Lessing  or  Schlegel.  I  am  indeed 
willing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  generally  sagacious  receptivity 
and  enthusiasm  of  both.  But,  after  all,  neither  of  these 
critics,  save  locally,  perhaps,  can  claim  to  have  fashioned  new 
literary  genres  or  new  criteria.  As  the  exponent  of  a  reformed 
dramaturgy,  Lessing  created  nothing,  but  borrowed  freely  from 
the  theory  and  practice  of  foreign  dramatists,  and  the  sole  claim 
of  his  Laocoon  to  be  a  novel  interpretation  of  classical  antiquity 
rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
the  previous  century  in  France.  Contradiction  is  the  most  easily 
accessible  form  of  originality.  Schlegel,  too,  as  the  chief  inter- 
[)reter  of  romantic  fancy  or  romantic  doctrines  in  Germany, 
cuts  a  puny  figure  when  we  contrast  his  manifestoes  w’ith  the 
theoricians  of  romanticism  in  France  or  Britain — with  the  pre¬ 
faces  of  such  giants  as  a  Hugo  or  a  Vigny,  a  Wordsworth,  a 
Shelley,  or  a  Coleridge.  Still,  one  might  at  the  very  least  have 
expected  that  the  chief  and,  in  its  own  opinion,  the  sole,  true 
home  of  Kultur  would  have  been  entitled  to  claim  as  its  own 
the  first  application  of  scientific  standards  and  principles — in  a 
broad  philosophical  sense — to  literary  creation  and  literary 
criticism.  This  literary  reform,  however,  of  all  the  most 
momentous  in  its  influence  on  the  course  of  European  literature 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  generated 
and  developed  in  almost  exclusive  fashion  by  the  French,  and 
not  the  German  critical  mind,  from  Sainte-Beuve  to  Brunetiere. 
With  this  revision  of  literary  standards  and  ideals  w'e  may  or 
may  not  personally  sympathise,  but  we  cannot  withhold  from  it 
the  quality  of  greatness.  Germany  boasts  no  such  literary 
discipline.  Which  is  why  that  greatest  among  the  intel¬ 
lectual  pro-Germans  of  the  Victorian  Era,  Matthew  Arnold, 
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while  he  told  us  with  some  reason  to  organise  the  British 
secondary  schools  after  the  German  fashion,  and  while  he 
remained  as  deaf  as  the  average  Teuton  to  the  music  and  colour 
of  French  verse,  yet  bade  us  look  to  France  for  canons  of  literary 
taste  and  criticism.  He  would  have  had  us  organise  the  national 
schools  on  the  German  model ;  not  so,  however,  the  old  national 
universities.  At  most  he  would  have  welcomed  here  the  “sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  ”  of  polite  criticism,  as  taught  and  practised  by 
the  French  Universitaires,  in  order  to  round  off  the  sharp  angles 
of  our  then  somewhat  insular  “scholars  and  gentlemen.”  He 
wished  them  the  intellectual  grace  of  the  Lettre,  not  the  prig- 
gish  pomposity  of  the  Gelehrte.  For  Arnold,  while  waxing 
enthusiastic  over  Germany’s  unrivalled  educational  organisation 
as  such,  had  fathomed,  none  the  less,  the  organic  inferiority  of 
the  German  language  and  literature  as  instruments  of  culture, 
the  involutions  of  German  sentence-structure  being  such  as  to 
deny  clarity  of  thought  (let  alone  of  expression !)  to  any  but 
supreme  artists  in  language. 

All  of  which  is  tantamount  to  reaffirming  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  intrinsic  virtue  in  German  creative  literature  or  in 
German  literary  teaching  to  explain  and  justify  our  pre-war 
panderings  to  the  German  seats  of  learning.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  in  particular  the  perverted  handling  of  linguistic  study  and 
literary  research,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose,  does  not 
apply  to  the  German  language  and  literature  alone,  but  to  the 
instruction  given  by  Germans  in  every  language  and  literature, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  Artistic  form  and  composition  are 
ignored  throughout.  The  Teutonic  scholars  are,  I  know,  very 
apt  to  jeer,  and  it  may  be  not  unrightly,  at  the  flights  of  English 
classical  scholars  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse  and  prose.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  question  whether  in  this  country  too  much 
importance  has  not  attached  to  acrobatics  of  this  kind.  Yet,  as 
a  training  in  the  concise  and  precise  use  of  words,  these  acro¬ 
batics  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  some  of  the  purest 
writers  of  classical  and  modern  English.  They  have  given  grace 
and  flexibility  to  the  national  idiom,  whereas  the  deluge  of 
textual  emendations  of  fifth -rate  authors,  which  seems  to  be  the 
chief  concern  of  German  professors  and  their  seminar  students, 
serves  no  strictly  literary  purpose,  as  a  rule,  adds  little  but 
w’aste  paper  to  the  archives  of  human  knowledge.  No,  if  British 
methods  of  classical  teaching  require  alteration,  which  is  prob¬ 
able,  we  might  profitably  take  a  cue  or  two  from  France,  where 
the  ancient  tongues  are  studied  in  a  less  rigid  grammatical  shape 
than  over  here,  as  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  training  in 
both  logical  thought  and  verbal  felicity. 
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I  can  pretend  to  no  authority,  however  slight,  in  the  field  of 
philosophic  speculation,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  a  case  could 
be  made  out  for  the  supremacy  of  Germany  in  this  respect 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  That  case  has  been  presented 
iu  this  country  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Viscount 
Haldane,  although  I  do  not  see  that  the  names  of  Mill, 
Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  need  dread  the  comparison 
with  tliose  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  Schopenhauer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  to  deny  the  quality  of  greatness  to  German  philosophic 
speculation  from  Kant  to  Wundt  would  be  absurd,  even  were 
we  to  exclude  from  the  scope  of  the  compliment  part  philo¬ 
sophers,  such  as  Nietzsche,  or  that  Englishman  of  sorts,  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  to  whose  treasonable  and  sycophantic  pen¬ 
manship  the  Germany  of  the  Hohenzollerns  has  not  hesitated 
to  commit  her  moral  and  racial  credit ! 

If  1  were  a  German  critic  I  should  not  fail  to  dwell  on  the 
pure  coincidence  that  two  of  the  greatest  names,  or  hailed  as 
such,  in  modern  German  philosophy  are  those  of  Kant,  a  Scot 
by  descent,  and  of  Chamberlain,  an  unfrocked  Briton.  But  the 
bracketing  of  tw'o  names  so  diverse  in  merit  in  the  German 
Honours  List  does  not  appeal  to  me,  nor  does  the  actual  pedi¬ 
gree  of  the  founder  of  Transcendentalism.  Besides,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  German  philosophic  thought,  when  appraised  in  life-values, 
in  its  hearing  on  the  life  of  men  (and  for  me  I  must  confess  that 
thought  as  divorced  from  life  ])ossesses  no  attraction)  is  seriously 
discounted,  inasmuch  as  its  consequences  have  been  in  the  main 
destructive  rather  than  constructive.  To  me  there  can  he  no  real 
greatness  in  any  system  of  philosophy  whose  influence  on  conduct 
does  not  tend  to  better  and  to  beautify  not  only  self,  but  mankind. 
There  is  too  much  of  Hedonist  self-beatification  in  the  vaguely 
disguised  Nirvana  of  Kant’s  disci])les,  even  though  he  himself,  if 
he  alone,  re-acted  by  the  interpolation  of  his  categorical  impera¬ 
tive.  But,  above  all,  to  that  one  among  his  disciples  who  was 
first  guilty  of  the  nefarious  cleavage  of  the  universe  between  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego  (an  outburst  of  truly  Teutonic  arrogance, 
this!) — to  him  is  due  the  initial  responsibility  for  the  present 
collision,  spiritual  no  less  than  material,  between  Germany 
and  non-Germany.  Which  division  of  the  political  world  is, 
after  all,  no  more  than  the  logical  outcome  of  the  previous 
division  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego.  Not,  indeed,  the 
sacred,  but  the  cursed  egoism  of  Deutschtum  is  at  the  root 
of  the  present  Weltschmerz  in  a  sense  far  more  tragic  than  that 
favoured  of  anaemic  poets.  For  it  is  to  this  division  betw'een 
the  national  or  racial  ego  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  ow’e  the  prostitution  of  her  unrivalled  achievements  in 
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scientific  organisation  and  efficiency  to  ends  which  are  not  scien¬ 
tific,  since  in  the  result  there  has  been  not  a  saving,  but  a 
destroying  of  human  life.  German  scientists  may  be  great ; 
they  certainly  abound.  German  science  is  not  great,  although 
its  technical  successes  may  be  numbered  in  myriads.  The  only 
science  that  is  deserving  of  that  epithet  is  the  quest  for 
Truth,  naked  and  unashamed,  which  recognises  no  rela¬ 
tivity  save  that  of  the  searcher’s  personal  limitations.  The 
truth  sought  by  the  German  scientist  is  of  a  biassed  and  selfish 
character.  He  shuns  the  naked  truth,  or,  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it,  he  speedily  arrays  it  in  a  shining  armour  of  Essen 
manufacture.  Scientific  truth  is  thus  nationalised  and  mobilised 
for  the  benefit  not  of  mankind,  but  of  Germany  alone,  and  is 
only  to  be  recognised  in  the  forms  imposed  by  German 
science.  In  other  words,  just  as  the  world  is  divided  into 
German  territory  and  non-German  territory,  so  too  there  are 
a  German  Science  and  a  German  Truth,  distinct  from  the 
general  science  and  the  general  truth ;  and  by  a  perversion 
of  the  Teutonic  mind  these  two  truths,  these  two  sciences,  which 
really  should  be  complementary,  conflict,  and  can  only  be 
harmonised  by  the  triumph,  peaceful  or  otherwise,  of  the  German 
science  and  the  German  truth.  This  subjection  and  absorption 
of  alien  science  and  alien  scholarship  are  as  integral  a  part  of 
the  pan-Germanic  programme  of  a  world  empire  as  are  the 
subjection  and  the  absorption  of  alien  trade  and  finance. 

As  to  whether  a  better  case  could  be  made  out  for  German 
claims  to  supremacy  in  science  than  can  be  made  out  for  German 
claims  to  supremacy  in  literature,  I  cannot  say.  My  present 
memories  of  chemistry  may  be  summed  up  in  the  formula  TEO, 
and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  to-day  traverse  the  pons  asinorum 
in  orthodox  Euclidean  fashion.  I  would  fain  refer  on  this 
subject  to  a  highly  informative,  as  well  as  suggestive,  series  of 
essays  published  some  eighteen  months  since  in  the  Revue  des 
Revues  by  a  distinguished  French  scientist.  Dr.  Pierre  Achalme. 
Dr.  Achalme,  in  the  course  of  a  pregnant  discourse,  demon¬ 
strates  to  my  mind  most  conclusively  that  German  science  has 
been  rarely,  if  ever,  great.  Practically  none  of  the  fundamental 
discoveries  in  science  have  been  due  to  German  scientists,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Germans  as  a  race  are  equally 
wanting  in  the  essential  faculties  of  generalisation  and  in  the 
essential  gifts  of  induction.  The  scope  and  secret  of  their 

scientific  achievements  lay  rather  in  the  untiring  patience, 

industry,  and  method  (the  outcome  of  the  close  solidarity 

between  all  German  scientific  workers,  and  of  the  lavish  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  scientific  'personnel  and  material  out  of  public 
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funds)  with  which  they  have  been  wont  to  exploit  in  its  end¬ 
less  applications  and  ramifications  every  scientific  law  or 
test  established  or  propounded  by  a  foreign  savant.  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  personalities  and  experiments,  which,  if 
isolated,  would  make  but  a  mediocre  impression,  are  grouped 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of  weight 
and  influence.  In  brief,  German  science,  like  the  German 
Army,  inspires  respect  or  aw'e  rather  by  reason  of  its  massed 
formations  than  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  its  leaders.  There 
is,  of  course,  not  a  little  window-dressing,  and  a  vast  deal  of 
national  and  personal  advertisement,  among  German  scientists. 
The  bibliographical  method  enables  them,  as  it  enables  the 
German  scholars,  to  magnify  the  bulk  and  authority  of  their 
discoveries  by  ticketing  as  a  novel  experiment  the  most  infini¬ 
tesimal  laboratory  test.  Trifles  w’hich  in  other  countries  would 
not  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  and  still  less  of  print,  are  here 
fully  and  solemnly  recorded  in  the  numberless  Hefte  or  Blatter, 
local  or  central,  at  the  disposal  of  every  sub-section  of  every 
branch  of  German  science.  These  unparalleled  facilities  for 
publication,  as  also  the  lavish  official  stage  management  of  the 
German  learned  and  scientific  congresses,  account  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  lure  thus  deliberately  cast  over  foreign  scholars 
and  scientists.  The  German  Government  has  subsidised  these 
publications  and  congresses,  which  could  never  have  been  self- 
supporting,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  German  scientific  wares 
and  of  facilitating  the  dumping  of  its  surplus  output  in  books 
and  bookmen  in  foreign  schools,  there  to  propagate  Kultur.  By 
the  same  process,  it  has  also  aimed  at  completing  the  conversion 
of  foreign  scientists  to  the  creed  of  Germany’s  supremacy,  by 
drawing  them  within  its  orbit,  and  annexing  at  one  and  the  same 
time  their  sympathies  and  their  future  discoveries. 

It  is  notorious  that  university  teachers  in  this  country,  in  all 
but  one  or  tw’o  popular  subjects,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  find  a  publisher 
for  other  than  school  manuals,  while  contributions  to  the  very 
few  organs  of  the  British  Scientific  Press  are  wretchedly 
remunerated,  if  at  all.  Beally  learned  books,  in  fact,  can  only 
be  brought  out,  as  a  rule,  at  the  author’s  own  expense.  Not  so 
in  Germany,  where,  thanks  to  the  businesslike  association  of 
the  State,  the  university  authorities,  and  the  university  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  bringing  out  of  a  higher  scientific  or  literary  treatise 
of  real  merit,  utterly  regardless  of  the  writer’s  reputation,  is  an 
easy  matter,  and,  in  the  case  of  authors  who  are  also  teachers, 
a  remunerative  one. 

Now,  shrewd  in  this  matter,  Germany  has  discarded  for  the 
occasion  her  pet  Protectionist  theories,  and  facilities  for  scientific 
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publication  are  liberally  provided  and  paid  for  in  the  case  of 
any  foreign  author  or  scientist  of  moderate  worth  who  is  ready 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Kultur  and  Wissenschaft.  Nothing 
so  much  as  this  subtle  method  of  Teutonic  flattery  and  bribery 
accounts  for  Germany’s  seduction  of  many  of  the  world’s 
non-German  Intellectuals — Britons,  Italians,  Russians,  and  even 
Frenchmen,  and,  of  course,  a  host  of  academic  representatives 
of  the  smaller  Powers,  Dutchmen  and  Scandinavians.  Unwit¬ 
tingly,  these  men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  denationalised 
as  scientists  and  scholars  and  to  swell  the  chorus  of  an  alien 
culture  and  science.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  teaching  in  the  past  has  been  the 
worst  paid  and  the  least  honoured  of  the  professions.  In  some  of 
our  universities,  not  of  the  older,  polite  and  hospitable,  but  of  the 
newer,  civic,  and  not  infrequently  uncivil,  supposed  by  a  care¬ 
fully  cultivated  Haldanic  fallacy  to  have  been  fashioned  some¬ 
what  after  those  of  Germany  (where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
layman  has  no  voice),  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  at  council 
meetings  to  hear  the  merits  of  English  poetry  assessed  by  retired 
and  prosperous  retailers  of  home  and  foreign  wares,  who  trans¬ 
pose  their  aspirates  and  gutturals.  Similarly,  the  reputations  of 
scholars  and  scientists  are  often  assessed  according  to  their 
salaries  and  the  fee-earning  capacity  of  their  departments.  The 
passage  from  such  an  atmosphere  to  that  which  surrounds  a 
German,  or,  indeed,  any  Continental  seat  of  learning,  where 
the  world  seems  to  begin  at  the  Herr  Lektor  and  to  end  with 
the  professorial  Excellency,  and  where  the  Herr  Ober-Bil)lio- 
thekar  forthwith  deposits  at  your  hotel  the  books  and  MSS. 
which  the  frigid  British  Museum  official  has  declined  to  hand  over 
to  you  across  the  counter,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  rare 
and  refreshing  fruit  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pan-Germanic 
propaganda  among  British  scholars  and  teachers.  Needless  to 
say,  I  do  not  agree  with  this  German  glorification  of  the  academic 
any  more  than  of  the  military  class,  both  of  which  would  treat 
the  other  classes  as  helots,  and  may  be  said  to  share  the  joint 
responsibility  for  the  present  w'orld  catastrophe.  I  abhor 
tyranny  of  whatsoever  kind,  wdiether  from  above  or  from  below, 
whether  based  on  book  knowdedge,  money-bags,  sand-bags,  or 
strikes.  But  I  wmuld  fain  utter  a  warning  against  the  growdng 
pretension  of  the  business  man  of  this  country,  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  now  discredited  lawyer  politician,  to  reform  and 
dominate  everything  and  everybody.  When  he  contends  that 
business  should  be  conducted  by  business  men  and  the  State 
trading  policy  by  men  of  trading  experience,  he  is  on  safe  and 
solid  ground.  He  is  asking  for  the  unfettered  direction  of 
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expert  departments  by  expert  minds.  He  is  also  anxious,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  war  should  be  directed  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  • 
not  by  civilians.  Let  him  insist,  then,  that  the  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  future  should  be,  like  that  of  every  other  civilised 
country,  conducted  by  the  experts,  that  is,  by  the  teachers,  and 
not  by  amateurs. 

It  may  be  true  that  British  technical  education  has  been 
unduly  neglected  in  the  past,  while  British  commercial  education 
is  admittedly  far  behind  the  times.  But  so,  too,  were  British 
trade  methods,  for  which  handicap  the  business  man  had  only 
himself  to  blame.  This  is  not  to  say  that,  in  order  to  beat  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  coming  trade  war,  there  is  no  need  for  anything 
beyond  commercial  education — geography,  political  economy, 
modern  languages,  chemistry,  and  bookkeeping — and  that  all 
other  forms  of  education  should  be  swept  away  or  stinted.  The 
German  secondary  schools  have  not  dropped  Greek,  and  German 
merchants  despise  neither  Sophocles  nor  differential  calculus.  That 
some  British  universities  are  most  effete  institutions  hardly  worthy 
of  that  name  in  one  or  several  faculties  is  a  sad,  but  an  undoubted 
fact.  That  their  teaching  in  many  cases  is  barely  of  a  sixth  form 
public  school  standard  is  equally  true.  But  this  is  not  entirely  their 
fault,  nor  are  the  low  standards  which  prevail  in  so  many  second¬ 
ary  and  intermediate  schools  directly  attributable  to  the  teachers 
or  the  managers.  The  cause  of  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unwillingness  of  so  many  British  parents  to  make  sacrifices  for 
their  children,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  compel  their  offspring 
to  become  w’age-earners  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  result 
has  been  that  British  State  secondary  education  comprises,  as  a 
rule,  but  four  years  of  study,  as  against  seven  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Add  to  this  an  orgy  of  holiday-making  and  week¬ 
ending,  in  w'hich  the  business  man  himself  has  set  the  pace,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  despite  the  concrete  intelligence 
of  the  English  race,  the  native  wit  of  the  Irish,  the  imaginative 
expenditure  of  the  otherwise  thrifty  Welshman,  it  is  only  the 
hard-headed,  infinitely  patient,  and  painstaking  Scot  who,  among 
the  various  peoples  that  inhabit  these  isles,  can  be  said  to  have  kept 
the  German  at  bay  and  to  have  beaten  him  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

We  shall  all  have  to  be  Scotsmen  in  the  future  ! 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 
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In  the  days  before  Lloyd  George — upon  whose  name  be  I’eace 
(if  ever  we  get  it !) — had  provided  us  with  many  shells,  and  him¬ 
self  with  an  hotel  and  many  maidens,  We,  The  Gunners,  were 
the  Masters.  We  fired  our  scant  quota  of  shells,  impartially,  and 
thereafter  retired  to  comfortable  dug-outs  and  employed  ourselves 
profitably  in  the  writing  of  poems,  the  copying  of  dubious  engrav¬ 
ings,  or  the  playing  of  poker.  Now,  late  (which  is  bad)  and  early 
(which  is  worse)  we  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  our  Masters,  The 
Infantry;  firing  as  they  direct,  scandalously  prodigal.  But  this 
is  a  story  of  the  good  old  days — and,  as  such,  passes  the  Censor. 

Now,  at  that  time.  The  Heavies — the  motor-drawn  monsters 
which  the  Army  knows  lovingly  under  half-a-dozen  female  nick¬ 
names — dwelt  dumbly  aloof  from  the  Field  Artillery.  Hidden 
away  from  the  prying  plane,  they  spoke  but  seldom  ;  only  by  much 
writing  of  Secret  Orders,  by  lengthy  confabs  of  Staff  and  Staff, 
might  their  rare  shells  be  loosed.  Until  Browm  came  ! 

You  would  not  have  taken  Brown  for  a  Napoleon.  He  wore  his 
one  “pip”  of  the  Temporary  Second  Lieutenant  as  modestly  as 
the  many  freckles  of  his  youth.  And  he  drifted  into  the  Base 
quietly,  as  became  his  rank ;  without  even  a  telegram  to  announce 
his  arrival.  And  the  Staff  played  chess  with  his  name,  and  the 
Railway  Transport  Officer  played  hunt-the-slipper  with  his  kit, 
until  such  time  as  he  joined  “X  ”  Battery  of  the  777th  Brigade 
of  the  222nd  Division  of  the  70th  Corps  of  the  15th  Army  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force.  All  of  which  numbers  are  as  utterly 
fictitious  as  this  story  is  utterly  true. 

Napoleon  Brown  spent  three  mud-clogged  days  among  the 
horses  of  “X  ”  Battery;  his  Major  (so  he  thought)  had  forgotten 
his  existence ;  his  Colonel  was  busy  fighting ;  and  his  Adjutant 
(who  fancied  himself  the  Colonel)  satisfied  himself  with  a  note 
requesting  particulars  as  to  Brown’s  “next  of  kin.”  Thus  friendly 
was  Napoleon  welcomed  by  his  army  !  But  the  coolth  of  his 
reception  failed  to  chill  his  military  ardour.  The  Major  would 
not  come  to  Napoleon,  so  Napoleon  went  to  the  Major.  He  went 
at  night,  riding  with  the  “ration  ”  cart  :  and  his  arrival  synchro¬ 
nised  with  the  Major’s  fortnightly  case  of  whisky. 

Personality,  whether  in  the  Army  or  the  Church,  hacks  out  its 
owm  path.  Brown  wanted  to  stay  with  the  guns  ;  the  very  map  on 
the  wall — the  map  with  the  big  celluloid  protractor  and  the  care¬ 
fully  marked  angles — was  Romance  to  him.  For  Brown’s  father 
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was  a  Gunner,  as  his  father’s  father  before  him ;  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  Browns  who  had  made  their  last  ride  on  a  coffin-board 
lashed  to  a  gun-carriage — to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  firing 
parties  told  off  for  these  ceremonies. 

It  was  easy  to  blame  the  Major  for  what  happened  subsequently, 
to  issue  orders  about  “inexperienced  subalterns  not  being  allowed 
to  control  fire”  :  but  I,  wdio  know  the  Major,  and  who — before 
he  was  translated — had  the  honour  of  being  called  “Sir”  by  the 
inexperienced  subaltern  in  question — 1  realise  that  Napoleon 
Brown’s  personality  was  beyond  orders,  even  beyond  seniority. 
And,  after  all,  subalterns  who  really  want  to  observe  fire  from  the 
forward  trenches — Napoleon  Brown  excepted — exist  only  in 
“Histories  of  the  Great  War  ”  or  the  imagination  of  a  Jessie  Pope. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  very  early  morning,  before  even  the 
aeroplanes  w^ere  awake,  Browm  found  himself  in  “H  ”  Company 
Headquarters  of  the  34th  Hoyal  Loyal  Blincolnshire  Regiment. 
To  one  wffio  had  been  “out”  more  than  three  months  it  was  a 
rather  dirty  dug-out  in  a  very  dirty  trench,  insufficiently  drained, 
and  quite  incapable  of  keeping  out  the  smallest  shell ;  but  to  Brown 
it  was  Company  Headquarters,  very  much  underlined,  and  the 
bored  youth  of  24  (who  had  been  one  of  the  pillars  of  Murray’s 
Club)  was  the  Captain,  a  senior  to  be  obeyed — though  a  little 
superciliously  as  befits  a  subaltern  of  The  Gunners. 

Brown  lit  a  cigarette,  and  Brown  took  out  his  map,  and  Brown 
began  to  talk  “shop.”  But  the  Captain  had  only  taken  over  the 
trenches  the  night  before  ;  he  had  left  his  own  map  in  his  billet ;  he 

didn’t  know  the  country  ;  and  he  wms  d - d  if  he  wanted  to  know 

the  country  ;  but  could  Brown  just  whistle  him  that  new  tune  from 
Watch  Your  Step?  So  Napoleon  Brown — who  was  disciplined 
by  heredity — whistled  ;  but  though  his  hairless  lips  obeyed,  his 
soul  w^as  far  aw’ay ;  his  eyes  were  on  the  enemy ;  he  saw  them 
massing  for  the  attack;  saw  himself,  very  cool,  saying,  “Three 
rounds  gun-fire  ”  to  his  telephonist ;  saw  the  grey  lines  melt  as  his 
shrapnel  tore  home. 

And  just  then,  it  began  ! 

A  whistle  even  more  vicious  than  his  own  cut  the  last  bars  of 
Brown’s  tune  in  half,  there  was  a  thud,  the  dug-out  shook  itself. 

“I  must  try  that  over  on  the  piano,”  said  the  Captain;  but 
Brown  was  already  outside. 

“B - y  young  fool,”  said  the  Captain,  and  followed  him  out. 

The  shell  had  taken  two  sand-bags  off  the  parapet,  and  through 
the  embrasure  made  Napoleon  was  surveying  the  hostile  trenches  ; 
there  w’as  the  glint  of  battle  in  his  eye.  A  sniper’s  bullet 
whizzed  over  his  head  just  as  he  bent  to  tell  his  telephonist 
“Battery,  Action.” 
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“Better  keep  down,”  said  the  Captain.  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  ” 

“Do  !  ”  said  Brown.  “Open  fire,  of  course.” 

Now  this  was  a  new  game  to  the  Company  Commander.  His 
experience  of  artillery  support  had  hitherto  been  interminable  mes¬ 
sages,  appeals — followed  at  some  remote  interval  of  time  by  a 
few  languid  shells  which  only  had  the  effect  of  letting  loose  a 
further  avalanche  on  his  owm  trenches.  Except  once,  when  he 
had  sent  the  S.O.S.  signal  :  and  had  his  telephone  wires  cut  before 
he  could  stop  the  tornado  of  shrapnel  poured  into  the  hostile  patrol 
(there  had  been  nearly  four  of  them)  which  he  had  mistaken  for  an 
attack  en  masse.  A  painful  episode  which  even  time  had  not 
mitigated  !  He  would  never  forget  the  cold  scorn  of  the  Battery 
Commander,  the  stern  note  from  his  own  Brigade  Major ;  and 
had  cherished  a  grudge  against  The  Gunners  ever  since.  But  this 
w'as  a  new  genus.  .  .  . 

Napoleon  Brown  gave  the  Germans  a  slow  round  of  battery 
fire,  made  a  minute  correction  for  each  of  the  four  shots,  dodged 
a  bullet  or  two ;  and  then  sent  over  twelve  more. 

“That’s  the  say.  Sir,  give  ’em  ’ell,”  said  an  appreciative  sentry. 
But  Brown  was  not  to  be  tempted. 

“I  think  that’s  enough.  Sir.”  he  said  to  the  Captain.  “I  don’t 
believe  in  wasting  ammunition.” 

The  Captain  smiled  enigmatically. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  know  these  Boches  yet,”  was  all  he  said. 

The  sentry  slumbered  again ;  and  Napoleon  leant  against  the 
parapet — radiant.  This  was  Life,  with  an  enormous  L.  He  had 
fired  his  guns;  shown  the  enemy  they  couldn’t  shell  his  trenches 
with  impunity. 

Of  course,  this  is  where  the  Major  should  have  interfered  ;  the 
Major  should  have  heard  those  sixteen  rounds ;  should  have  tele¬ 
phoned  at  once  to  find  out  what  was  happening.  But  the  Major 
had  been  out  since  Mons,  and  the  Major  was  very  sleepy ;  and, 
after  all,  it  might  have  been  “Y  ”  Battery.  “Y”  Battery’s  pits 
adjoined  his  own,  and  “Y  ”  Battery  had  been  falsifying  their 
ammunition  returns  for  weeks,  showing  a  fictitious  ex]ienditure, 
and  saving  up  the  surplus  for  a  big  shoot.  So  the  Major  slept  on. 
Not  so  the  enemy  ! 

When  the  true  History  of  the  Great  War  is  written  it  may  be 
told  how  der  Herr  Oberlieutenant  Reinaclier  (who  was  holding 
the  trenches  opposite  the  Hoyal  Blincolnshires)  had  a  valuable 
pair  of  glasses — field  ones  hien  entcndu — broken  by  a  splinter, 
of  his  rage  as  he  listened  to  sixteen  shells  damaging  his  parapet, 
of  how'  he  grasped  the  telephone  and  spoke  firmly  to  his  aitillery. 
But  that  happened  on  the  other  side  of  No  iSfan’s  Tjand. 
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All  Brown  and  the  Captain  know  is  that  their  trenches  were 
shelled  again,  quietly  at  first,  then  heavily.  But  Brown  kept 
his  head;  and  if  the  Captain  didn’t  quite  play  the  game — well, 
we’ve  got  plenty  of  shells  now,  and  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Brown  spoke  with  determination  to  his  telephonist,  and  “X” 
Battery  woke  up.  Even  the  Major  thought  something  unusual 
must  be  going  on.  But  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  thing.  Trench 
143  was  being  shelled,  and  the  infantry  had  asked  him  to  reply, 
and  his  own  General  had  strafed  him  the  day  before  because  his 
ammunition  pits  w'ere  bad,  even  said  his  ammunition  was  unser¬ 
viceable.  Wherefore  he  would  buzz  off  said  ammunition  and 
prove  his  General  wrong. 

So  Brown  went  on  firing  “X”  Battery.  The  German  shells 
were  bursting  acridly  all  round  him  ;  a  man  in  the  next  bay 
“stopped  one  ”  ;  the  sentry  was  crouching  well  below  the  parapet. 
And  the  Captain  had  disappeared  saying  : 

“Carry  on,  old  man,  if  once  they  think  they  can  do  this  sort  of 
thing  to  us  there’ll  be  no  holding  them.” 

Napoleon  Brown  had  no  intention  of  stopping  ;  he  told  the  Major 
so,  down  the  telephone. 

“Heavily  shelled — preliminary  bombardment,”  the  iMajor 
caught,  and  then,  confidently,  “It’s  all  right.  Sir,  we’re  bolding 
our  own.”  And  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  No  Man’s  Land 
must  have  thought  so  too,  for  presently — through  the  vicious  lash 
and  snap  of  the  whizz-bangs — came  the  slow^  terrifying  sw'ish- 
swish  of  a  Something  that  dropped  from  the  skies,  a  swdsh-swish 
that  deepened  into  the  roar  of  an  express  train,  stopped  utterly 
for  a  second,  and  was  followed  by  the  crashing  detonation  of  a 
heavy  howitzer  shell.  Even  Brown  ducked  as  the  splinters 
splashed  and  thudded  against  the  sandbags. 

To  see  other  people  being  shelled  has  an  exquisite  humour  that 
only  we  at  the  front  can  understand ;  to  be  shelled  oneself  is 
merely  disgusting.  Brow’n  wuuld  have  liked  to  turn  his  guns  on 
to  the  battery  which  w’as  shooting  at  him,  but  neither  Brown  nor 
anyone  else  knew  w’here  it  was,  and,  even  if  he  had  known,  his 
view  from  the  trench  was  only  about  500  yards  of  rusty  brown 
wire  and  desolate  mud.  The  first  crump  was  follow^ed  by  others. 
They  didn’t  do  much  harm  to  anything  except  Belgium ;  but  the 
Captain  disliked  them,  and  his  men  enjoyed  them  even  less. 
They  said  so,  picturesquely. 

Brown,  too,  was  annoyed  :  he  knew' — it  had  been  drilled  into 
him — that  his  job  was  to  support  the  infantry ;  and  he  felt  he 
w'asn’t  doing  it.  He  called  up  the  Major  again  : 

“They’ve  turned  on  big  stuff  now.  Sir — 6-inch,  I  think — can 
I  increase  our  .  .  .”  But  the  wire  was  finished ;  and  the  Major 
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sat  in  bis  telephone  dug-out  cursing  at  an  unresponsive  micro¬ 
phone.  He  realised  that  it  might  take  half-an-hour  before  the 
wire  was  repaired,  hoped  that  “new  blighter”  would  have  sense 
enough  not  to  send  out  his  best  linesman  till  things  had  quieted 
down — and  went  on  firing.  After  all,  it  might  be  serious,  and  he 
wasn’t  going  to  be  strafed  by  any  blinking  brass-hats  for  not 
supporting  his  infantry.  And  then  he  suddenly  remembered  he 
had  a  Colonel ! 

The  Brigade  wdre  worked  for  a  wonder ;  but  it  was  barely 
6.30  a.m.,  and  the  Adjutant  (who  wrote  beautiful  orders,  but 
wasn’t  much  good  at  carrying  them  out)  answered  the  telephone. 
Now  the  Adjutant  disliked  being  woke  at  6.30  a.m.  (who  doesn’t?). 
Moreover,  he  knew  that  his  Colonel  objected  even  more  strongly 
to  the  process.  (It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he  was  the 
type  of  Adjutant  who,  at  moments,  thought  he  was  the  Colonel.) 
So  the  Adjutant  listened  very  carefully  to  the  Major’s  report — and 
told  him  to  go  on  firing  slowly.  The  Major  turned  a  Nelson  ear 
to  the  qualifying  adverb. 

By  this  time  “W  ”  and  “Y  ”  Batteries  were  asking  what  might 
be  going  on ;  and  the  Adjutant  (who  wanted  to  get  back  to  bed) 
told  them  to  fire  a  few  rounds,  slowly,  over  the  trenches  they 
protected.  Which  order  they  liberally  interpreted. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  Brown — isolated  from  the  world  behind 
— watched  the  conflagration  spread.  It  really  was  quite  a  pretty 
duello. 

On  the  left  of  his  own  sector  and  on  the  right  “W”  and  “Y” 
Batteries’  salvoes  were  making  excellent  practice  on  the  enemy’s 
sandbags,  to  wdiich — needless  to  say — the  enemy  were  promptly 
replying.  And  Napoleon  Brown  could  do  nothing !  He  had  sent 
out  a  linesman  to  try  to  find  the  break  in  his  telephone  wire  : 
but  the  infantry  Captain  had  stopped  that  hero’s  suicidal  career; 
had,  moreover,  told  him  to  hide  himself  carefully  from  Napoleon; 
had  ordered  him  not  to  leave  the  trench  till  the  shelling  stopped ; 
which  is  not  a  manoeuvre  laid  down  in  the  drill  books ! 

I  think  it  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  Captain 
spoke  to  Napoleon  about  the  Heavies,  showed  him  the  wire  that 
meant  salvation — placed  the  pink  message  pad  in  his  confiding 
hand.  .  .  . 

Return  we  to  our  Adjutant — a  heavy-eyed  Adjutant — morning- 
tealess  in  pyjamas,  gum-boots,  and  a  British  Warm.  He  bad 
not  been  able  to  go  back  to  bed,  would  never  recover  that  lost 
blissful  hour  :  and  the  reason  was  the  Infantry  Brigadier  !  There 
was  a  devil  of  a  row  going  on,  the  smack  and  whistle  of  our  own 
guns,  the  sharp  double  crash  of  Boche  shell  falling  on  the 
distant  trenches ;  and  the  Brigadier  wanted  to  know  what  it 
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meant.  Wherefore  the  Adjutant  cursed  his  two  telephonists — 
which  had  no  effect  on  them — and  rang  up  everybody  he  could 
think  of.  No  one  knew  anything  except  that  such  and  such  a 
trench  was  being  shelled  ;  so  the  Adjutant  told  them  all  to  go 
on  firing  slowly  .  .  .  and  went  to  wake  the  Colonel.  He  was 
just  floundering  through  the  mud  outside  the  telephone  dug-out 
when  he  was  deafened  by  the  double  report  of  a  heavy  battery 
which  had  hitherto  led  a  silent  and  blameless  existence  on  the 
creek ;  and  before  he  reached  the  Colonel’s  dug-out  there  came 
a  boom  from  a  two-mile-distant  tree-belt,  and  an  invisible  non¬ 
stop  tube-train  droned  heavily  over  his  head.  There  was  no 
doubting  it ;  it  was  Granny — Granny,  the  black  mother  of  all  the 
Howitzers. 

By  the  time  a  very  excited  Adjutant  had  woken  his  Colonel 
the  whole  earth  was  shaking  to  the  beat  of  distant  monsters,  the 
air  was  full  of  the  measured  drone  of  invisible  trains. 

“What  on  earth  !  ”  said  the  Colonel. 

“Heaven  knows,  Sir !  It  must  be  the  big  attack  at  last.  The 
heavies  are  pumping  shell  over  as  fast  as  they  can ;  listen  to 
them.” 

They  made  their  w^ay  back  along  the  duckboards  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  dug-out ;  and  the  Colonel,  after  waiting  ten  furious  minutes, 
got  through  to  the  Infantry  Brigadier.  The  conversation  ran 
something  like  this  : 

“Is  tliat  you.  Sir?” 

“Yes — is  that  you,  Buller?  I  say,  thanks  awfully  for  turning 
on  the  heavies.  I’ve  just  been  through  to  the  Blincolnshires  on 
the  wii’e  and  they  say  it’s  simply  shut  the  Boche  up.  So  you 
might  tell  your  18-pounders  to  stop  firing.  .  .  .” 

A  sudden  quietness  reigned  among  the  roaring  monsters  in 
rear ;  it  seemed  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had  silenced  them ;  only 
the  forward  beat  of  a  few  18-pounder  batteries  still  throbbed  into 
space — then,  as  the  Adjutant  got  busy  on  his  wires,  that,  too, 
ceased,  and  peace  brooded  heavily  on  a  leaden  sky.  But  in  the 
subdued  lamplight  of  the  telephone  dug-out  a  mystified  Colonel 
glowered  at  a  shrinking  Adjutant  and  barked  : 

"Damn  it,  you  think  you  run  the  Army  now,  I  suppose!  It 
isn’t  enough  for  you  to  fire  my  batteries  as  if  they  were  yours  : 
you’ve  got  to  control  the  artillery  of  the  whole  Army  Corps  now. 
What  the  Hell  do  you  mean  by  doing  a  thing  like  that?  You 
know  damn  well  you  haven’t  any  right  to  ask  the  Heavies  to 
fire.  .  .  .” 

“But  I  didn’t.  Sir,”  said  the  Adjutant. 

“Then  who  in  the  name  of  Heaven  did?” 

“I  suppose  the  Infantry  must  have.  .  .  .” 
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“Rot!  Collins  just  thanked  me  for  turning  them  on.” 

They  stood  and  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  Adjutant 
said  : 

“I’ll  find  out,  Sir,”  and  added,  as  an  afterthought,  “after 
breakfast.” 

The  Colonel  sloshed  heavily  back  to  his  dug-out,  woke  his 
servant,  ordered  tea,  and  went  back  to  bed  again.  It  wasn’t  his 
trouble.  Of  course,  there  w'ould  be  the  devil  of  a  row  about  it : 
somebody  would  be  sent  home.  Another  Artillery  Brigadiership 
going  a-begging.  .  .  .  The  Colonel  slept.  He  had  been  up  till 
3  a.m.  writing  an  urgent  report  on  some  forward  gun-positions : 
and  even  Colonels  must  have  some  sleep. 

The  Brigadier-General  Commanding  the  Royal  Artillery  of  the 
222nd  Division  was  having  breakfast.  He  was  a  nice  General, 
mellow  in  experience,  not  given  to  panicking.  His  Brigade-Major, 
who  was  in  reality  a  Captain,  and  not  a  very  senior  one  at  that, 
sat  opposite  him.  His  A.D.C.  and  his  Staff  Captain,  who  was 
in  reality  a  Major,  had  not  yet  appeared.  It  was  just  after  nine. 
The  General  finished  his  second  cup  of  coffee,  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Very  noisy  this  morning,  Sir,”  said  the  Brigade-Major. 

“Really?”  said  the  General. 

“Yes,  Sir.  Quite  a  little  strafe  on.  Granny  fired  four  times, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  the  24th  Siege.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  General.  “Perhaps  Blenkinsop’s  got  some 
ammunition  at  last.  Funny  devil,  he  is,  though — might  have 
told  us  he  was  going  to  fire.  I  always  did  say  there  wasn’t  enough 
co-operation  between  the  Corps  and  the  Divisions.  I’ll  talk  to 
him  about  it.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  said  he  was  coming  to 
see  me  this  morning.” 

An  orderly  knocked,  entered,  clicked  his  heels. 

“General  Blenkinsop,  Sir.” 

The  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Royal  Artillery  of  the 
222nd  Division  rose. 

“Good  morning,  Blenkinsop.  Up  early,  I  see.  Have  some 
coffee?  ” 

But  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Heavy  Artillery  of 
the  70th  Corps,  wi+hout  even  a  good  morning,  thundered  : 

“Who  is  Second  Lieut.  Napoleon  Brown?” 

“I  dunno,”  said  the  General.  “Do  you,  Reggie?” 

The  Brigade-Major,  who  was  a  Captain,  puckered  his  yoimg 
brows. 

“I  think.  Sir,”  he  coughed  apologetically,  “it  must  be  one  of 
the  new  subalterns.  I’ll  go  and  find  out.” 

He  went,  leaving  the  Generals  alone. 
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“I'riend  of  yours?”  queried  the  Divisional  General. 

“Friend  of  mine!”  blazed  He  of  the  Corps.  “Friend  of 
mine !  Good  God,  man,  I  know  funny  things  do  happen  in  the 
New  Armies ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  in  The  Regiment,  at  any  rate. 
Generals  and  Second  Lieutenants  aren’t  friends.  Is  he  yours, 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know?” 

The  Brigade- Alajor  came  back,  heavy  with  information. 

“Just  joined  us.  Sir.  Son  of  Colonel  Ponsonby  Brown.  I  think 
you  were  with  him  at  Hillsea,  Sir.” 

“Thanks,  Reggie,”  said  the  Divisional  Commander. 

But  General  Blenkinsop  was  pulling  some  papers  out  of  his 
pocket ;  there  was  a  choleric  look  in  his  eye ;  he  threw  them 
across  the  table  at  his  brother  Brigadier. 

“Read  those,”  he  said.  “Came  through  ‘  Priority  ’  this  morn¬ 
ing,  rid  the  60-2nd  Infantry  Brigade.  Had  to  act  on  them.  Fired 
away  all  my  blood-stained  ammunition  for  the  next  month.  .  .  .” 

“Those”  was  a  little  bundle  of  telephone  messages;  they  read 
something  like  this  : 

“Our  line  heavily  shelled.  Must  have  support  of  your  guns.” 

“Kindly  hurry  up  with  support  asked  for.” 

“Fire  must  be  given  at  once,  or  useless.” 

“Thanks.  But  fire  should  be  more  rapid.” 

“Shooting  good,  but  last  rounds  short.” 

“Slo|>.  Quite  satisfactory.  All  quiet.  Will  let  you  know  when 
I  want  you  again.” 

And  each  of  these  laconic  messages  bore,  legibly  printed  by 
the  receiving  operator,  as  per  “Training  iNIanual,  Signallers,”  the 
signature,  Napoleon  Brown,  2/Lt.  R.F.A. 

The  two  Generals  looked  at  each  other  over  the  breakfasi 
debrifi.  and  the  Brigade-Major  faded  away,  his  disciplined  brain 
reeling. 

“A'(j/)o/con  Brown,”  said  the  Divisional  General. 

''Napoleon  Brown,”  echoed  He  of  the  Corps.  And  then  they 
botli  laughed  till  their  pipes  had  to  be  re-lit. 

“But  how  did  he  get  it  through,  Blenkinsop?” 

“It  came  straight  from  the  Infantry  Signals — it  was  marked 
‘Priority.’  Nobody  looked  at  the  signature  till  it  was  all  over.” 

“But  I  thought  it  took  you  hours  to  get  those  big  chaps  of 
yours  ready — and  you  seem  fo'liave  given  him  his  support  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes.” 

General  Blenkinsop  thought  for  a  moment.  After  all,  what  w^as 
the  good  of  saying  that  they  had  meant  to  fire  a  few  rounds  later 
in  the  day.  .  .  . 

“Yes — smart  piece  of  wmrk,  wmsn’t  it?”  was  all  he  said. 

Now  if  this — which  is  as  nearly  true  as  any  good  story  can  be 
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— had  happened  in  that  very  highly  disciplined  Army  which  lives 
(and  sometimes  dies)  on  the  other  side  of  No  Man’s  Land  there 
would  have  been  Courts  of  Inquiry,  Cashiering,  Drum-head  Courts 
Martial  galore.  But  nobody  court-martialled  Napoleon  Brown- 
sometime  a  subaltern  of  the  777th  Brigade  of  the  Eoyal  Field 
Artillery,  now  A.D.C.  to  General  Sir  George  Blenkinsop,  C.M.G., 
G.O.C.,  Heavy  Artillery,  70th  Corps,  15th  Army,  B.E.F.,  which 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Army  that  lives  (and  sometimes 
dies)  on  the  other  side  of  No  Man’s  Laud  will  one  day  be  broken 
into  very  small  fragments,  wdiereas  w^e.  .  .  . 

Nevertheless,  when  “E”  Company  of  the  Blincolushires  com¬ 
plains  to  me,  as  they  frequently  do,  that  the  support  they  receive 
from  the  “X”  Battery  is  insufficient,  I  remember  the  trick  their 
Captain  played  on  Napoleon  Brown  .  .  .  and  consult  the  Colonel. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  I  am  not  on  the  Staff ! 

Gilbert  Frankau. 


THE  SUPER-PABENT  AND  THE  CHILD. 


“  Among  certain  classes  of  the  population  the  pursuit  of  amusements  has 
not  yet  been  relaxed.  Theatres,  caf^,  clubs  and  dancing  establishments 
make  the  same  picture  as  before  the  war,  but  the  high  spirits  are  only 
outward  and  superficial . 

“On  a  fine  afternoon  Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,  Coventry  Street  and  the 
Strand  are  as  bright  and  lively  as  ever.  The  women  out  shopping  throng 
the  fashionable  streets  between  8  and  6  p.m.  Crowds  gather  before  the 
elegant  shop  windows,  and  the  innumerable  tea-shops  are  overcrowded.  A 
stranger  is  tempted  to  believe  that  at  these  hours  of  the  day  there  are 
innumerable  people  in  London  with  nothing  more  serious  to  do  than  to 
amuse  themselves  to  the  utmost.  At  tea-time  all  the  fine  hotels,  Piccadilly, 
Ritz,  Carlton  and  Savoy,  are  crowded,  and  there  is  good  music.  .  .  . 

“  One  has  the  impression  that  the  stoppage  of  the  tea  imports  would  be 
the  greatest  catastrophe  for  England.”  (“Distinguished  Neutral”  in  the 
BeTliner  Tageblatt.) 

The  root  problem  of  all  the  after-war  problems  is  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  of  to-morrow  which  resides  in 
its  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  The  future  of  this  country  depends 
on  their  future.  We  may  win  the  war  and  yet  lose  it  if  we 
tail  to  train  up  men  and  women  qualified  to  practise  and 
defend  those  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting,  and  to  develop 
the  Empire  we  are  protecting.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  may  be,  the  most  efficient  nation — using  the  term  in 
its  broadest  sense — will  eventually  triumph.  Wc  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  time  when  peace  will  suddenly  break  out. 
It  will  make  fresh  demands  on  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
economic  forces  will  be  gripped  in  the  fiercest  of  all  conflicts — 
the  struggle  for  existence,  resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must  take  thought  for  the  morrow. 

There  is  little  glamour  about  education,  but  it  “is  a  better 
safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.”  Education  means 
something  more  than  instruction — the  pumping  of  a  number  of 
facts  into  the  minds  of  children.  It  involves  nothing  less  than 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  character ;  it  should  be  moral , 
mental,  and  manual,  as  well  as  religious.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  once  declared  :  “Educate  men  wnthout  religion  and  you  make 
them  but  clever  devils.”  The  Germans  have  illustrated  the  truth 
of  that  statement  of  the  great  soldier  who  fought  beside  the 
Prussian  Army  a  century  ago. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  public  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  constitute  seven  million  problems.  What  will 
those  children  become?  From  time  to  time  discussion  takes 
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place  as  to  the  work  of  our  great  public  schools  and  universities, 
but  the  most  urgent  matter  is  the  system  of  education  of  the 
children  of  the  nation  who  belong  to  what  are  commonly  described 
as  the  working  classes.  Our  public  schools  may  be  reformed  until 
they  are  beyond  criticism,  and  our  universities  may  become 
models  in  all  respects,  sending  out  into  the  world  men  and 
women  without  their  peers  in  any  other  State ;  but  all  effort 
must  prove  fruitless  unless  the  bulk  of  the  natioji — its  ordinary 
workers,  mental  and  industrial — are  qualified  to  bear  the  burden 
which  the  future  will  thrust  on  their  shoulders. 

We  entered  on  this  war  believing  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
mainly  a  contest  of  courage ;  we  have  discovered  it  to  be,  in  large 
measure,  a  matter  of  mind  and  material,  employed  with  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy.  The  general  talk  is  now  not  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  of  man-power.  We  realise  that  war  tests  every  fibre  of 
a  nation,  and  not  least  its  spiritual  forces.  We  have  become 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  victory  depends  on  organisation.  We 
are  recognising  more  and  more  that  war  is  a  supreme  trial  and 
that  it  enforces  lessons  which  must  be  applied  in  years  to  come 
if  victory  is  not  to  be  swallowed  up  m  defeat. 

“War  is  the  trade  of  barbarians,”  but  it  has  taught  us  many 
lessons.  It  has  solved  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The 
demands  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  the  vast  development 
of  the  munition  movement  have  reversed  all  tlie  familiar  con¬ 
ditions.  When  the  war  opened,  we  were  discussing  how  to 
find  work  for  the  workers,  and  particularly  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able,  the  product  of  our  incomplete  and  badly  adjusted  educa¬ 
tional  system ;  to-day  work  is  plentiful  and  workers  are  scarce. 
In  a  period  of  two  years  or  so,  thanks  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
British  people,  this  country,  while  waging  war  in  many  theatres, 
has  become  great  in  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry.  Intensive 
training  has  produced  a  vast  army  of  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers.  The  transformation  would  have  been  impossible  but 
for  the  gravity  of  the  emergency  which  caused  the  Trade  Unions 
to  cast  aside,  for  the  time  being,  their  regulations  limiting  the 
number  of  skilled  w'orkers.  Those  powerful  associations  had 
also  set  up  a  standard  of  output  far  below  that  wdiich  the  worker 
could  reach,  the  aim  being  to  create  an  artificial  demand  for 
labour,  while  at  the  same  time  checking  the  tendency  of  capital 
to  exploit  labour.  Under  a  system  of  State  control  employer 
and  employed  have  been  protected,  with  the  result  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  great  industrial  establishments  of  this  country  at  this 
moment,  when  a  supreme  fleet  holds  the  seas  and  vast  armies 
confront  the  enemy,  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Millions  of  men 
have  been  drawn  into  Navy  and  Army,  and  the  productive  energy 
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of  the  nation— mainly  devoted  to  munition — is  greater  than  it 
ever  was.  That  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  this  consuming  war. 

Many  of  the  men — half  a  million,  a  million,  who  can  estimate 
the  number? — who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  will  never  return, 
and  thousands  of  others  will  come  back  so  maimed  as  to  be  unfit 
to  resume  their  former  employment.  Every  casualty  by  land 
and  sea  is  placing  a  new  value  on  each  child  in  our  midst. 
These  children  are  of  high  value  to  the  State,  for  they  are  the 
workers  of  to-morrow  on  whom  our  place  in  the  world  will 
depend.  In  the  years  to  come  we  can  no  more  live  unto  our¬ 
selves  than  we  could  in  the  years  preceding  the  war ;  neither 
tariffs  nor  alliances  will  protect  us  from  competition.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  will  in  due  course  be  resumed ;  individual 
will  have  to  compete  with  individual  under  normal  conditions, 
and  nation  wall  be  opposed  to  nation  in  the  great  industrial  war 
which  will  ensue  when  peace  opens  once  more  the  doors  of  the 
world.  If  this  country  is  to  retain  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
war,  it  must  without  delay  begin  the  work  of  preparation,  and 
that  preparation  must  find  fullest  scope  in  the  elementary  schools. 

British  men  of  all  ages  may  well  be  proud  of  their  record  of 
service  in  this  long  fight.  Never  did  the  manhood  of  a  nation 
rise  with  such  splendid  devotion  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a 
great  crisis.  The  personnel  of  the  Fleet  has  been  more  than 
doubled ;  the  Army  has  been  expanded  fourfold  and  more ;  indus¬ 
try  has  been  side-tracked  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
armed  forces  for  munitions,  and,  like  fairy  palaces,  huge  new 
factories  have  sprung  up  for  the  manufacture  of  equipment  and 
shells.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  pride  with  every  man  that  in 
this  hour  of  trial  he  shall  do  something  for  his  country.  The 
world  has  been  forced  to  admiration ;  these  men,  in  various 
spheres,  have  worked  miracles. 

Can  that  declaration  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
women  of  Great  Britain,  far  more  numerous  than  the  men?  The 
Government  has  organised  the  manhood,  but  it  has  left  the 
nation’s  w’omanhood  unorganised.  Thousands  of  women  have,  it 
is  true,  become  munition  workers  ;  thousands  of  others  have  put  on 
the  uniform  of  the  nurse.  The  Volunteer  Aid  Detachments  have 
devoted  themselves  to  menial  tasks  with  a  self-sacrifice  beyond 
all  praise.  Distributed  throughout  the  country  is  an  army  of 
women  engaged  in  the  war-supply  depots.  Others  have  taken  up 
clerical  work.  But  W'hen  tribute  has  been  paid  to  all  this  service, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  womanhood  of  Britain  has  done  its  duty? 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  what  must  be 
said  in  explanation  of  the  crowds  of  women  who  throng  the  great 
shopping  centres  of  London  and  other  great  cities  and  towns? 
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How  are  we  to  explain  the  well-tilled  public  tea-rooms,  the  packed 
theatres  at  matinee  performances,  and  the  host  of  women  who 
have  no  lack  of  leisure,  by  day  or  by  night,  for  bridge  and  other 
amusements  ?  What  is  to  be  said  in  extenuation  when  the  “  picture 
palaces”  are  more  crow’ded  in  war-time  than  in  peace?  In  the 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  England  an  unemployed  army  of 
women  is  to  be  found  without  responsibilities  or  work.  There  are 
thousands  of  other  w^omen,  single  or,  if  married,  childless,  whose 
only  duty  is  the  running  of  a  small  flat  or  suburban  house, 
assisted  by  one,  two,  or  three  servants.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  women  of  Britain  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  heights  of 
the  opportunities  w’hich  these  abnormal  times  offer. 

Do  these  unemployed  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
realise  that  the  children  of  the  nation  need  them?  It  was 
recently  stated  that  the  London  County  Council  requires  9,000 
workers  in  connection  with  its  elementary  schools  to  serve  on 
after-care  committees.  The  fact  was  deplored  that  there  are 
only  a  thousand  members  available  in  the  whole  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  for  this  supremely  important  work.  The  same  absence  of 
workers,  in  a  dozen  and  more  spheres  of  usefulness,  is  the  subject 
of  complaint  from  all  parts  of  England.  What  task  can  there  be 
better  fitted  to  fill  in  the  spare  hours  of  women  with  leisure  than 
a  kindly  supervision  over  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  children 
on  whom  the  future  of  the  nation  depends? 

If  we  are  not  to  sacrifice  the  victory  for  which  our  men  are 
fighting,  and  in  many  cases  dying,  the  country  must  turn 
its  attention  to  its  poorer  children.  By  some  means  the  best 
must  be  made  of  them.  We  must  solve  the  problem  which  they 
present  when  they  leave  school,  at  too  early  an  age,  to  drift  out 
into  the  w^orld  as  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  on  life’s  highway. 
The  country  must  see  to  it  that  it  obtains  better  value  in  the 
future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past  for  the  twenty  millions 
sterling  spent  each  year  on  education.  The  idea  must  be 
banished  that  the  education  of  the  ‘‘  masses  ”  is  a  matter  that 
lies  wdth  the  Government  and  the  education  authorities,  with 
their  "taffs  of  teachers.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  subject  which 
may  w'ell  inspire  the  w'hole  community,  and,  in  particular,  the 
women  of  the  leisured  classes  and  those  other  w’omen  whose 
horizon  is  at  present  bounded  by  the  narrow  walls  of  their  sub¬ 
urban  homes.  The  war  has  done'  something  to  break  down  the 
divisions  between  class  and  class ;  it  has  brought  to  the  surface 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  among  men,  revealing  unsuspected  depths  of 
energy.  But  what  of  the  majority  of  the  millions  of  women? 
Are  we  to  sink  back  to  pre-war  conditions?  If  we  are  to  face 
the  future  in  the  spirit  of  victory  the  whole  nation,  men  and 
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women — and  not  men  only — must  exert  itself  to  render  the  men 
and  women  of  to-morrow  not  unworthy  of  their  heritage. 

A  new  era  is  dawning,  and  the  part  which  we  shall  take  in 
it  depends,  in  the  main,  on  the  interest  w'hich  is  taken  in  the 
education — using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense — of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  from  working-class  homes  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  us.  At  present  no  small  portion  of  the  great 
sums  devoted  to  education  might  as  well  be  poured  down  our 
drains,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  community  to  support  the 
devoted  labours  of  the  education  authorities  and  their  teachers. 
Think  of  what  is  the  fate  of  far  more  than  half  the  boys  and 
girls  of  London,  and,  in  varying  degree,  the  position  throughout 
the  country  is  much  the  same.  About  half  of  them  pass  out  of 
the  schools  into  unskilled  employment.  The  greater  proportion 
of  these  children  learn  no  trade ;  they  enter  some  form  of  blind- 
alley  employment,  to  realise  when  adolescence  is  ending  that 
life  holds  for  them  no  promise.  “It  is  clear  that  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  children  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools  enter 
a  form  of  occupation  which  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  can  be 
termed  skilled.  The  remainder  drift  into  unskilled  trades,  where 
they  learn  nothing  that  is  useful  and  speedily  lose  the  greater 
part  of  the  mental  and  moral  training  which  they  have  received 
during  the  course  of  their  school  life.”  ^  That  state  of  affairs 
involves  waste.  The  individual  life  is  stunted,  the  community 
is  robbed,  and  untold  suffering  results.  One  of  the  gravest 
defects  in  our  social  system  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  plan 
whereby  lads  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  perhaps  with  good 
character  and  good  ability,  can  be  diverted  into  paths  of  per¬ 
manent  employment,  skilled  or  unskilled,  instead  of  being  left, 
as  they  are,  to  take  their  chance  in  the  labour  market  to  earn 
what  few  shillings  they  can  by  casual  jobs,  and  in  many  cases  to 
drift,  from  lack  of  supervision  or  interest  in  their  wmrk,  into 
idle  and  loafing  habits — the  breeding-ground  of  criminal 
propensity. 

“We  have  been  furnished  with  figures,"  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
have  recorded,  “showing  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  dealt  with  by  the 
(Borstal)  association,  not  only  were  these  lade  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  but  that  they  had  been  unemployed,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
since  leaving  school.  Parliament  has  recognised  already,  and  is  about,  we 
hope,  to  recognise  still  further,  the  principle  of  special  treatment  for 
adolescents  when  in  prison,  so  that  they  may  be  trained,  if  possible,  for  a 
life  of  honest  industry.  But  it  may  then  be  too  late.  We  are  tempted  to 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  policy  to  begin  at  an  earlier  stage.  Wo 
have  an  object  lesson  in  the  ‘  Gewerbe,’  or  continuation  schools  of  Germany, 


(1)  L.C.C.  Minute^  November  9th,  1909. 
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and  W6  read  with  surprise,  and  envy,  that  in  Munich  alone  80  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  leaving  elementary  schools  are  apprenticed  to  some  trade  or  other 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  addition  to  the  technical  knowledge, 
civic  duties  are  also  impressed  upon  these  lads,  and  the  continuation  school, 
while  it  prevents  the  waste,  through  neglect,  of  much  that  has  been  learnt 
in  the  elementary  school,  protects  as  it  were  these  lads  through  critical  years 
of  adolescence.  It  inspires  not  only  interest  in  w'ork,  but  that  self-respect 
which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  in  dealing  with  young  criminal  lads, 
is  so  sadly  lacking  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  absence  of 
organisation  and  wise  direction  in  the  earlier  and  critical  years  of  life  much 
good  material  is  being  wasted  and  allowed  to  drift  into  crime  or  the 
beginning  of  crime.” 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  seven  million 
problems  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  one  which  requires  no 
legislation,  is  the  creation  of  strong  after-care  committees  in 
connection  with  the  elementary  schools.  The  need  of  such 
bodies  was  never  greater  than  at  present.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  fathers  at  the  front,  what  is  described  as  “child  crime” 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  war  began.  Thousands  of 
children,  moreover,  are  handicapped  by  the  failure  of  their 
mothers  and  the  absence  not  only  of  precept  or  example,  but 
even  of  bare  conditions  of  decency  in  the  home  life.  The 
problem  is  urgent  in  our  large  towns,  where  the  poor,  owing  to 
industrial  and  social  conditions,  are  segregated,  forming  separate 
colonies,  a  danger  to  the  community  and  an  injury  to  themselves. 
If  a  remedy  is  to  be  applied  it  must  be  applied  by  voluntary 
workers  in  accordance  with  some  such  scheme  as  the  London 
County  Council  established  some  time  ago.  Associated  with 
every  elementary  school  is  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
children  attending  the  schools  to  which  they  are  attached.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  these  committees  may  do.  They  offer  a  scope  for  devoted 
and  productive  service  such  as  perhaps  no  other  sphere  of  activity 
promises.  The  basis  of  our  public  elementary  school  system  has 
been  broadened,  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  since  the  Act  of 
1870  was  passed,  and  a  fruitful  field  for  the  social  worker  has  been 
opened.  Local  authorities  are  now  empowered,  for  instance,  to 
provide  free  meals  for  children  coming  from  necessitous  homes. 
It  is  recognised  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  a  child 
with  an  empty  stomach.  It  lies  with  the  care  committees  to 
investigate  the  circumstance  of  each  child  and  to  see  that  he  or 
she  has  at  any  Tate  a  minimum  of  food,  either  at  home  or  at 
school.  The  duties  of  the  care  committees  in  the  cases  of 
necessitous  children  do  not  stop  there.  It  is  realised,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  continued  relief  in  the  form  of  free  meals  may,  if 
given  on  a  large  scale,  result  in  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard 
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ot  wages,  aud  with  certain  types  of  character  may  be  a  serious 
incentive  to  the  wage-earning  member  of  the  family  to  shirk 
regular  work;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  cases  of  grave 
necessity,  due  to  unemployment,  sickness,  or  other  causes,  the 
provision  of  free  meals  to  those  members  of  the  family  who  are 
in  attendance  at  school  may  not  afford  sufficient  help  to  save  the 
familv  from  much  suffering  and  possibly  from  drifting  into  a 
shiftless,  hopeless  condition.  The  voluntary  workers  are  there¬ 
fore  urged  to  do  constructive  work  in  every  case.  While  grant¬ 
ing  meals  to  necessitous  children,  they  try  to  help  the  families 
to  become  self-supporting.  For  this  purpose  the  committees 
work  in  close  co-operation  with  other  social  organisations,  both 
voluntary  and  official,  in  every  district.  If  compensation  be  not 
forthcoming  after  an  accident,  the  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  will  help 
to  obtain  it ;  if  an  overworked  mother  be  in  need  of  convalescent 
treatment,  an  application  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
will  secure  advice  and,  if  necessary,  assistance.  There  is  no  lack 
of  agencies  to  help  in  times  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  But  these 
organisations  are  often  not  in  touch  with  the  families  when  their 
help  is  most  urgently  needed ;  and  the  poorer  classes  have  their 
pride,  which  leads  to  concealment  of  privation.  Ignorance  of 
how  to  set  to  work,  timidity,  resulting  from  lack  of  facility  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  an  attitude  of  patient  resignation  bred 
of  frequent  misfortune,  in  many  cases  prevent  parents  from 
making  applications  for  available  assistance.  It  is  frequently  the 
care  committee  worker  who,  through  an  application  for  school 
dinners,  sees  the  first  signs  of  distress  and  can  take  effective 
action. 

The  care  committee  is  also  concerned  in  seeing  that  children 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  school  clinics,  the  members 
urging  the  parents  to  see  that  the  treatment  is  followed  and 
obtaining  spectacles  or  medical  supplies  so  that  the  children  may 
profit  by  this  new  and  humane  development  of  our  educational 
system.  The  voluntary  worker  assumes  a  special  responsibility 
towards  neglected  children.  He  or  she  is  offered  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  kind  of  super-parent,  co-ordinating  and  assisting 
all  the  agencies,  religious,  medical,  and  social,  which  exist  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  children  of  the  nation.  Whether  a  case 
of  neglect  be  traceable  to  criminal  instincts  or  want,  or  be  merely 
due  to  carelessness,  a  member  of  a  care  committee  can  do  invalu¬ 
able  work.  He  can  count,  in  extreme  cases,  on  special  officers 
who  visit  the  homes,  and  when  every  other  effort  has  failed  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  steps  in. 

At  last  the  time  comes  for  the  child  to  leave  school.  The 
London  County  Council  has  endeavoured  to  work  out  a  scheme 
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ensuring  that  the  time  and  money  spent  on  education  shall  not 
be  wasted  in  the  future  to  the  same  deplorable  extent  as  in 
the  past.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  a  particular  child?  That 
is  an  important  matter  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  child, 
for  he  represents  national  wealth.  The  Education  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  has  remarked  that,  in  the  past, 
in  many  cases  the  sole  consideration  determining  the  employ¬ 
ment  to  which  boys  are  sent  is  the  amount  of  wages  imme¬ 
diately  secured.  That  fact  accounts  for  the  large  number 
of  boys  who  are  returned  as  having  gone  to  unskilled  labour. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  errand  boys,  van  boys,  and 
messengers,  the  occupations  generally  followed  by  the  boys  who 
are  reported  unskilled,  receive  higher  w^ages  than  would  be 
paid  to  a  boy  who  entered  a  situation  with  a  view  to  learning 
some  trade.  It  is  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  girls  ;  How 
much  can  they  earn  at  once? 

“  It  is  clear  that  the  year  after  leaving  school — the  year,  that  is,  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  15 — is  for  the  children  concerned  a  year  of  uncertainty. 
Nearly  half  are  returned  in  the  statistics  as  without  specified  occupation. 
No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  are  attending  some  place  of 
education;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  considerable  portion  are  not  classi¬ 
fied,  because  for  the  time  being  they  are  doing  nothing.  They  have  thrown 
up  one  situation  and  are  looking  out  for  another.  In  this  respect  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  a  common  practice,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the 
poorer  section  of  the  community  is  concerned,  for  the  children,  and  not 
their  parents,  to  select  for  themselves  their  form  of  occupation  and  find 
for  themselves  situations.  The  children  are  too  young  to  choose  wisely, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  shift  from  place  to  place  until  they  discover 
something  that  suits  their  taste  or  ability.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  unsatisfactory  method  of  training.  Till  the  age  of  14  they  are 
carefully  looked  after  in  school ;  at  the  age  of  14  they  are  set  free  from 
all  forms  of  discipline  and  become  practically  their  own  masters.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  under  such  conditions  the  effect  of  the  school 
training  is  transient,  and  the  large  amount  of  money  spent  on  their  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  great  extent  wasted.” 

In  all  these  directions  the  voluntary  worker  can  assist  in 
conserving  the  wealth  of  the  nation — its  children.  The  State 
requires  thousands  of  what  may  be  described  as  super-parents, 
women  in  particular,  who,  with  instinctive  sympathy,  will  take 
the  children  under  their  special  charge  and  see  that  their  future  is 
not  left  to  chance.  The  creation  of  after-care  committees  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  the  formation  of  a  healthier  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  elementary  education,  leading  large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  to  a  realisation  that  education  is 
not  merely  a  matter  for  local  authorities  and  teachers,  but  is  a 
branch  of  social  endeavour  which  may  well  enlist  the  enthusiastic 
interest  of  the  community  generally. 
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Once  the  nation  is  aroused  to  the  vital  importance  of  the 
welfare  of  its  children,  reform  will  come.  Until  public  opinion 
has  been  educated,  as  the  members  of  the  care  committees 
would  powerfully  assist  in  educating  it,  education  must 
sutler.  It  is  possible  that  the  raising  of  the  age  of  leaving 
is  not  at  present  a  practicable  measure.  Those  who  realise 
most  fully  the  urgency  of  the  question  may  have  to  be 
satistied  with  a  more  modest  reform,  in  full  expectation  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  great  organisations  of  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  will  demand  as  a  right  from  Parliament  the 
full  charter  for  the  children  of  the  working  class — free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  education  until  the  fifteenth  birthday  is  attained.  An 
immediate  improvement  might  be  eifected  if  during  the  three 
vears,  or  even  four  years,  after  leaving  school  (at  fourteen) 
attendance  during  a  specified  number  of  hours  each  day  at  a  con¬ 
tinuation  school  devoted  to  physical  and  technical  training  were 
made  obligatory,  the  employers  and  parents  being  jointly 
res[)onsible  for  attendance.  Unless  they  were  lacking  in  human 
qualities  and  patriotism,  employers  and  their  foremen  would  be 
led  to  regard  boy  and  girl  workers  as  something  more  than  in¬ 
experienced  “hands,”  to  be  worked  to  the  limit  of  endurance  for 
a  few  years  and  then,  in  too  many  cases,  to  be  thrown  aside. 

The  war  has  made  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  nation’s 
children  one  of  the  utmost  urgency.  Unless  we  look  to  the  matter, 
their  training  for  the  greatest  of  all  battles — the  battle  of  life — 
will  go  on  lieing  neglected  ;  the  old  problem  of  unemployment, 
with  its  accompanying  crime,  will  reassert  itself ;  the  skilled 
workers  will  continue  to  form  a  small  aristocracy,  leav¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  the  victims 
of  casual,  or  at  least  unskilled,  employment;  key  industries  will 
again  languish  and  die ;  our  trade  in  the  fieive  competition  of 
the  future  will  decline  for  want  of  skilled  and  intelligent  workers ; 
the  country  will  once  more  become  immersed  in  all  the  familiar 
quack  remedies  for  its  social  ills,  ignoring  the  root  problem — 
education  of  the  spirit,  the  mind,  and  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  shall  again  become  in  the  main — apart  from  engineering, 
shipbuilding,  and  the  linen  industry — a  nation  of  unskilled 
workers,  leaving  to  our  rivals  and  neighbours  the  production  of 
those  articles  which  call  for  the  most  intelligence  and  trained 
a[)tilude,  enabling  the  highest  wages  to  be  paid.  Let  the 
national  situation  be  viewed  from  every  standpoint — that  of  the 
land  reformer,  the  temperance  advocate,  the  economist,  the 
capitalist,  the  employer,  or  the  employed,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  at  the  root  of  every  ill  in  our  social  system  lies  the  need  for 
reform  in  our  system  of  public  elementary  education.  Parliament 
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can  do  something,  but  the  burden  belongs  to  the  comnumity  and 
must  be  borne  by  it  unless  the  nation  is  to  perish.  Above  all,  a 
high  sense  of  civic  patriotism  must  cause  men  and  women  of  the 
leisured  and  middle  classes  to  constitute  themselves  super-parents, 
the  advisers  and  guides  of  parents  less  fortunately  circumstanced, 
and  in  particular  of  the  children  on  whom  our  future  depends. 
Once  the  nation  is  aroused  reform  will  follow.  The  satisfaction 
expressed  on  all  hands  at  the  ap|)ointment  of  Mr.  H.  A.  \j.  Fisher, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University,  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  Adequately  sup- 
^KU'ted,  this  educational  enthusiast  may  achieve  much.  He  is 
confronted  with  a  series  of  i^roblems,  which  require  immediate 
attention  at  a  moment  when  all  patriotic  men*  and  women  are 
immersed  in  w’ar  activities.  If  he  is  to  succeed,  he  must  make 
the  nation  interested  in  education,  and,  in  particular,  m  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  a  unique  opiX)rtunity.  He  knows  his  subject ;  he  possesses 
great  ability  ;  he  has  acquired  invaluable  experience.  He  is  no 
})arty  i)olitician  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Education  Office  to 
serve  party  ends,  but  a  man  wdio  has  found  his  mission,  and  who, 
if  he  has  vision,  courage,  industry,  and  a  combative  spirit — for 
the  Department  needs  reform — can  lead  the  nation  along  the 
only  road  which  can  bring  it  to  victory  in  the  war  after  the  war. 
Tariffs,  alliances,  university  reform — all  these  are  important,  but 
the  problem  of  all  problems,  on  wdiich  everything  depends,  is  the 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  working  classes. 

Statist. 
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The  great  war  that  has  now  been  waged  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  tor  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half  has  entered  upon  what 
Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  notable  work,  Ordeal  by  Battle,  predicted  would 
be  its  third  and  final  stage — namely,  the  “drag.” 

“There  are  three  periods  in  war.  There  is  the  onset  of  war,  whore  swift¬ 
ness  of  action  is  what  tells  most;  there  is  the  <jr{{i  of  war,  where  numbers 
of  trained  men  are  what  tell  most;  and  there  is  the  drag  of  war,  when  what 
tells  most  is  the  purse.” 

X'ictory  we  all  now  believe  will  rest  with  the  group  of  Powers 
which  can  stand  the  strain  the  longest,  and  no  sudden  blow  or 
startling  success  is  likely  to  determine  the  final  issue  of  the  con- 
llict. 

Men,  money,  food,  and  munitions,  including  in  the  latter  term 
war  stores  and  equipment  of  all  kinds,  are  required  in  unprece¬ 
dented  amounts  by  each  nation  engaged  in  the  present  struggle, 
and  our  preoccupation  in  this  country  with  the  problems  of 
recruiting  and  munitions  has  prevented  us,  perhaps,  from  realising 
as  we  ought  to  have  realised,  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
other  factors  that  are  required  to  win  success. 

In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  an  article  upon  the  recruiting 
problem,  published  in  the  February  (1915)  issue  of  this  Review, 
the  writer  stated  that  the  Entente  Pow’ers  would  be  able  to  draw 
upon  an  aggregate  population  rather  more  than  double  that  of 
the  Central  European  Powers — the  exact  figures  being  279,000,000 
against  137,000,000.^ 

Since  that  article  was  written,  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  called  up  further  classes  of  men  for  training,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  trained  and  fully 
equipped  reserves  in  both  countries. 

In  view  of  this  increase  in  the  forces  of  the  Entente  Powers, 
which  now'  probably  exceed  in  numbers  the  forces  opposed  to 
them,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  examine  the  economic  position 
of  the  various  countries  and  nations  engaged  in  the  conflict,  more 
especially  as  regards  their  resources  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
for  upon  our  ability  to  provide  ourselves  fully  with  these,  and  to 
cut  off  the  supplies  of  our  enemies,  the  final  issue  of  the  war 
depends. 

(1)  Bulgaria  has  joined  the  Central  European  Alliance  and  Italy  the  Entente 
Group,  since  these  totals  were  published,  and  the  preponderance  in  men  is  now 
altered  still  more  in  favour  of  the  lattei  group  of  Powers. 
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In  this  article  the  writer  hopes  to  show  that  Germany  and 
Austria,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Turkey  and  their  other 
Balkan  Allies,  cannot  hope  to  provide  themselves  with  the  food 
and  raw  materials  required  for  feeding  their  populations  and 
equipping  their  field  armies  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  a 
time  must  come  when  their  collapse  from  sheer  exhaustion  will 
be  imminent. 

The  figures  used  in  this  examination  of  the  resources  of  the 
Central  European  Powers  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  official 
publications  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  Board  of  Trade,  and 
where  other  sources  of  information  have  been  used,  they  are 
specially  named. 

No  figures  have  yet  been  published  showing  the  net  production 
and  consumption  of  any  of  the,  countries  at  war ;  consequently  the 
export  and  import  figures  have  been  used  as  the  test  of  whether 
a  country  is  self-supporting  or  not,  in  respect  to  any  raw  material, 
food,  or  other  commodity. 

If  the  ex|x)rts  in  any  one  year,  or  series  of  years,  show  an 
excess  over  the  inqwrts  of  the  article  in  question,  then  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  country  produces  more  than  it  consumes, 
and  is  self-supporting  in  respect  to  that  particular  commodity ; 
whereas  if  the  imports  are  in  excess  of  the  exports,  the  inference 
is  that  the  country  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources. 

In  the  case  of  vegetable  foods  and  foodstufis,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  countries  export  certain  classes  of  foods  and  import 
others,  the  tendency  being  to  grow  in  excess  of  home  require¬ 
ments  and  export  those  for  wdiich  the  country  is  naturally  adapted 
by  position  and  climate.  There  was  consequently  an  enormous 
trade  in  grain,  fodder,  and  other  vegetable  foodstuffs  between  all 
the  countries  before  the  war,  and  great  changes  wall  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  character  of  agricultural  operations  in  Central 
Europe  by  the  necessity  of  producing  what  was  previously 
purchased  abroad. 

As  regards  the  raw  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  equipment  and  munitions,  these,  wdth  the  exception  of  coal 
and  iron-ores,  are  not  widely  distributed  in  Europe,  and  most  of 
the  belligerent  countries  have  been  very  largely  dependent  upon 
imports  for  the  supplies  of  many  of  these  raw  materials  of  their 
manufactures. 

Cotton,  w'ool,  rubber,  copper,  and  nitrates  are  among  the  chief 
of  these  imports.  In  some  cases  other  sources  of  supply  have 
been  tapped,  or  substitutes  discovered,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  a  distinct  shortage  is  being  experienced,  and  as  the 
war  drags  on,  this  shortage  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more 
acute. 
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The  Resources  of  the  Central  European  Powers  at  the 
Outbreak  of  War. 

Germany. — The  National  Wealth  of  Germany  was  estimated  by 
Hefferich  in  1912  to  amount  to  1:15,000,000,000,  equivalent  to 
T227  )ier  head  of  the  population.  This  total  shows  an  advance  of 
hftv  per  cent,  when  compared  with  Smeller’s  estimate  of 
TIO, 000 ,000,000  in  1895,  and  if  the  totals  be  accepted  as  correct, 
the  German  people  have  been  adding  to  their  material  wealth  at 
the  rate  of  £‘272,000,000  per  year  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
of  rapid  expansion  and  development. 

According  to  Crammond  ^  the  total  cost  of  the  war  to  Germany 
during  the  first  twelve  months  was  £2,775,000,000,  or  one-and- 
a-half  times  the  total  national  income,  and  one-sixth  the  national 
wealth. 

Even  if  the  German  nation  could  realise  the  whole  of  their 
investments  at  home  and  abroad  at  the  prices  ruling  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  their  financial  ability  to  continue  the  struggle 
beyond  a  three-years’  limit  might  be  doubted. 

As  regards  food  supplies,  Germany  is  even  less  favourably 
situated,  and  all  reports  from  impartial  neutrals  who  have  travelled 
recently  in  that  country  prove  that  the  shortage  of  certain  kinds 
of  food  is  becoming  each  month  more  pronounced  and  acute. 

Since  the  year  1879,  when  the  change  from  Free  Trade  to 
Protection  was  inaugurated,  the  policy  of  protecting  home  indus¬ 
tries  has  been  developed  into  an  exact  science.  The  agricultural 
industries  of  the  country  have  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
tective  duties  on  corn,  but,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Junker 
or  land-owning  class  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  purely  agrarian  industries  have  been  favoured  beyond  all 
others  in  the  financial  and  economic  arrangements  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Empire.  In  spite  of  this  protection,  however,  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  country  has  not  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population,  and  the  position  in  1912  was  that — 

“Upon  an  agricultural  area  which  has  in  size  remained  practically 
unchanged,  German  agriculture  has  endeavoured  to  supply  a  population, 
increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth,  with  food  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
demand,  with  the  result  that  food  is  imported  in  increasing  quantities  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  population.” 

This  is  a  quotation,  not  from  any  biassed  English  publication, 
but  from  a  book  upon  German  agriculture  issued  under  the  aegis 
of  the  German  Imperial  Statistical  Office.  As  this  book  was 
published  before  the  war,  the  statements  it  contains  may  be 
accepted  at  their  face  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a 
correct  description  of  the  position  of  German  agriculture  in  1912. 

(1)  Paper  on  the  “Cost  of  the  War,”  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
March  16th,  1915. 
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General  statements  of  this  kind  require,  however,  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  figures  before  their  significance  can  be  realised.  As 
proof  of  the  increasing  extent  to  which  Germany  before  the  war 
had  become  dependent  upon  imported  food,  the  official  figures 
contained  in  the  last  report  on  the  trade  of  Germany  prepared 
by  Sir  Francis  Oppenheimer,  the  British  Commercial  Attache  in 
Berlin,  have  been  examined.  The  mark  has  been  taken  at  its 
face  value  of  jM20.00  =  £1  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  net 
imports,  for  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  since  the  war  broke 
out  has  no  relation  to  these  figures. 

Comparing  the  averages  of  the  two  quinquennial  periods  1901- 
1905  and  1906-1910,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  net  imports  of 
vegetable  and  animal  foods  and  foodstuffs  into  Germany  (after 
deducting  the  value  of  the  exports)  is  found  to  have  increased 
by  T22,000,000  (or  by  25  per  cent.) — that  is,  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  the  population,  w'hich  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1’36 
per  cent,  per  annum.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  also,  that 
the  German  food  imports  will  show  a  still  greater  ratio  of 
expansion  for  the  five-year  period  1910-1915.  The  totals  for  the 
last  5"ear  for  which  figures  have  been  published  (1912)  are  as 
follows  : — 

Net  Imports. 

Vegetable  foods  and  foodstuffs  ...  .£102,425,000  \  ni.-i  aaa 

Animal  foods  and  foodstuffs  ...  48,750,000  j 

This  represents  an  increase  of  ^£41, 000, 000  on  the  last  total  given 
above,  or  nearly  a  37  per  cent,  advance  on  the  1906-1910  average. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Germany 
was  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  outside  countries 
for  her  supplies  of  food  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  that  this 
dependence  was  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  her 
population. 

Turning  now  to  consider  Germany’s  position  as  regards 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  we  find  that  the  1912  returns  give  the 
following  figures  for  the  net  imports,  after  deducting  the 
exports  : — 


Cotton,  raw  and  waste 

...  jE27.012,000 

Hides  and  skins 

18,133,000 

Wool,  raw 

17,895,000 

Timber  and  building  materials  ... 

16,774,350 

Copper,  raw  and  scrap 

16,035,750 

Iron  ore 

10,053,250 

Silk,  raw 

9,288,660 

Saltpetre  .  . 

8,954,450 

Rubber 

8,777,900 

Oils 

5,880,850 

Jute  . 

3,336,400 

Tin  . 

3,242,700 
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Raw  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  timber,  copper,  and  iron  ore 
were  therefore,  in  1912,  the  six  leading  raw  materials  imported 
into  Germany  in  point  of  value,  and  between  them  they  accounted 
for  £106,000,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports. 
Silk,  saltpetre,  and  rubber  formed  the  next  group,  and  the  imports 
of  these  totalled  £27,000,000,  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  import 
trade,  while  oils,  jute,  and  tin — the  last  group — represented 
,£l-2.0()0,000. 

All  these  raw  materials  are  required  in  large  amounts  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  or  equipment  for  army  purposes, 
and  unless  outside  sources  of  supply  can  be  tapped,  Germany’s 
position  must  become  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  war  proceeds 
and  the  blockade  becomes  more  effective  in  cutting  off  supplies 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Austria-Hungary . — The  national  wealth  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £10,000,000,000,  equivalent  to 
£196  per  head  of  the  population.  Crammond,  in  the  paper 
already  quoted,  calculated  that  the  w^ar  up  to  July  31st,  1915, 
had  cost  Austria-Hungary  £1,588,000,000,  an  aggregate  repre¬ 
senting  one-seventh  of  the  national  wealth  of  the  Empire,  and 
rather  over  one-and-a-quorter  year’s  national  income.  Financially, 
therefore,  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  no  better  fitted  than  Germany 
to  stand  the  strain  of  a  long  war. 

As  regards  Food-swpp/ies,  the  Austrian  Empire  is  less  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  than  the  other  chief  member  of  the  Alliance, 
for  in  1912,  the  last  year  for  which  the  complete  figures  are 
available,  the  value  of  her  net  imports  of  articles  of  food  amounted 
only  to  £3,940,000,  and  prior  to  the  year  1909  the  exports  of 
foods  and  foodstuffs  exceeded  the  imports  in  value.  The  separate 
figures  for  1912  are  :  food  imports,  £14,586,000 ;  and  food 
exports,  £10,646,000. 

So  long  as  the  rich  grain-growing  districts  of  Hungary  are  free 
from  the  invading  enemy,  and' there  is  a  sufficiency  of  labour  to 
sow  the  grain  and  reap  the  harvest,  so  long  will  the  Dual 
Monarchy  be  free  from  trouble  concerning  shortage  of  food. 

The  position  as  regards  supplies  of  raw  materials  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  her  war  manufacturing  industries  is  less  satisfactory. 
In  1912  we  find  that  the  net  imports  were  as  follows  : — 


Wool  (raw  and  yarn) .  ^8, 140, 000 

Coal  and  coke  .  • .  5,260,000 

Copper .  3,450,000 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactured  leather  ...  2,550,000 

Iron  and  steel .  895,000 

Cotton  (raw  and  yarn)  .  491,000 


making  a  total  of  £20,786,000,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
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Turkey. — The  third  member  of  the  Central  Alliance  is  not  rich 
in  any  of  the  material  resources  that  enable  a  nation  to  stand  the 
strain  of  a  long  war,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  war  ends 
the  two  Central  Powers  will  find  the  Turk  more  of  a  burden  than 
a  help  to  their  cause. 

The  national  wealth  of  Turkey,  in  fact,  may  be  taken  as  a 
minus  quantity,  for  the  Government  has  twice  been  obliged  (in 
1881  and  again  in  1903)  to  make  arrangements  with  its  creditors 
and  to  mortgage  many  of  its  sources  of  revenue  for  payment  of 
the  interest  upon  its  debt  of  .-£129,000,000.  The  total  revenue  in 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available  (1912-1913)  amounted 
to  .-£26,728,000,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £34,563,000,  showing 
a  deficit  of  £7,835,000.  This  period  covered  the  last  Balkan  War, 
and  one  can  imagine  in  what  a  hopeless  state  the  country  now  is 
after  another  twelve  months  of  warfare  upon  all  its  frontiers, 
and  what  a  drain  it  wijl  prove  upon  the  financial  resources  of 
Germany. 

The  food  resources  of  Turkey  are  unknown,  for  no  figures  are 
available  by  which  their  value  can  be  gauged.  Agriculture  is 
primitive,  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  barley, 
raisins,  coffee,  gum,  madder,  and  opium  are  exported  in  exchange 
for  imports  of  coal,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  and  machinery. 
The  total  trade  of  Turkey  in  1912,  with  the  leading  manufacturing 
countries,  amounted,  however,  only  to  £36,120,000,  divided  as 
follows  : — 

United  Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  £14,539,000 

Germany  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9,070,000 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,302,000 

United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,209,000 

The  Anatolian  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Mesopotamia,  under 
the  deadening  rule  of  the  Turk,  have  remained  undeveloped 
countries,  with  large  tracts  of  barren  and  sterile  waste  lands. 

Although  the  German  nation  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
conquest  of  Serbia  and  consequent  opening  up  of  through  com¬ 
munication  with  Constantinople  and  the  Near  East  would  relieve 
in  a  great  measure  the  shortage  of  foods  and  other  necessary  raw 
materials,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  resources  of  Turkey 
in  Asia  can  be  exploited  in  time  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  issues 
of  the  present  war. 

The  chief  gain  from  the  adhesion  of  Turkey  to  the  cause  of 
the  Central  Powers  has  been  the  addition  of  two  to  three  millions 
of  very  brave  and  good  soldiers  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
Alliance ;  the  financial  and  material  gain  has  probably  been  of  a 
negative  kind. 

Bulgaria. — Although  Bulgaria  is  only  a  small  country,  with 
an  estimated  population,  in  1914,  of  4,800,600,  its  adhesion  to 
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the  cause  of  the  Central  Powers  has  produced  great  and  unforeseen 
effects  upon  the  situation  in  the  Balkans,  and  some  account  of 
the  financial  and  material  resources  of  the  country  must  be 
included  in  this  review  of  the  assets  of  what  has  now  become  the 
Quadruple  Alliance. 

There  are  no  available  estimates  of  the  national  wealth  of 
the  country,  but  some  idea  of  its  jHisition  can  be  gained  by  study 
of  the  figures  for  its  revenue  and  trade,  as  given  in  the  Consular 
report  for  the  year  1914.  From  this  report  we  find  that  the 
consolidated  debt  at  the  end  of  1914  was  £24,000,000,  and  that 
the  revenue  amounted  to  £8,054,000,  compared  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  £7,635,000. 

Bulgaria,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  in 
a  far  sounder  financial  condition  than  Turkey,  but  her  ability  to 
help  the  two  great  Powers  of  the  Alliance  with  cash  or  credit  is 
obviously  practically  valueless. 

As  regards  Food  Production,  Bulgaria  in  1914  exported  cereals, 
eggs,  and  haricot  beans  to  the  manufacturing  countries,  and 
received  in  return  coal,  textiles,  and  machinery,  the  value  of  the 
total  trade  being  £14,700,000  in  1912,  and  £10,500,000  in  1913. 
The  most  valuable  crop  is  that  of  wheat,  the  export  of  which 
amounted  to  £1,161,600  in  the  first  four  months  of  1914.  Maize 
is  also  an  imix)rtant  crop,  the  exports  of  which  in  1912  were 
valued  at  £1,591,400.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  net  food  exports 
of  Bulgaria  in  1912  amounted,  however,  only  to  £4,253,000,  and 
it  is  certain  that  very  little  material  gain  in  the  matter  of  food 
supply  can  come  to  the  Central  Powers  by  the  winning  of 
Bulgaria  to  their  side. 

Summarising  now  the  figures  and  information  given  above,  we 
have  the  following  aggregates  for  the  total  available  resources  of 
the  Central  Powers  : — 


Table  I. — Resources  of  the  Central  Euroi’ean  Powers. 


Country.  ! 

Population  at 

Food 

Raw  Materials. 

1910-1911  Census.  1 

E.xcess  of  Imports 

F.xcess  of  Imports. 

£ 

£ 

GeriiKiiiy  ...  ...  | 

1 

64,92(>,0(X1  ! 

151,175,000 

113,  .370,000 
(12  cl.'issus) 

.\iistri;i-niin<',ary  ... 

.01,109,500 

3,940,000 

20,787,000 

(0  classes) 

•1 

Turkoy  . 

21,274,0<X)  1 

t 

Bulgarin 

'  4,350,000 

^  4, 250,01  M) 

_ 

(surplus  exjiorted) 

Totals  ... 

141,059,500 

£T59,:i05,0<X) 

£T(14,157.0tMl 

Vol..  Cl.  N.S.  H* 
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From  tliis  we  see  that  the  four  Central  Powers  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  [lopulation  of  1414  millions  were  dependent  u[x)n  outside 
countries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  w'ar,  to  the  extent  of 
£'159,000,000  annually  for  foods  and  foodstull's,  and  to  the  extent 
of  £164,000,000  annually  for  the  raw  materials  required  to  support 
their  war  manufacturing  industries. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  is  to  inquire  how  far  they  have  been 
able  since  the  war  commenced  to  meet  this  deficiency  in  food 
and  raw  materials,  either  by  increase  in  their  home  production,  or 
by  drawing  upon  the  conquered  and  occupied  territories  of 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  the  Balkans. 

The  Besol'Rces  of  the  Central  Powers  after  Twenty-nine 
Months  of  Warfare. 

The  official  figures  quoted  in  the  previous  section  of  this  article 
show  that  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to  meet  a 
food  deficiency  of  £151,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  surplus 
food  exported  from  Bulgaria  only  rather  more  than  covered  the 
Austro-Hungarian  deficit,  and  therefore  was  not  available  to  reduce 
the  German  shortage  of  foods  and  food-stuffs.  A  deficit  of 
£151,000,000  per  annum  is  not  easily  remedied,  and  although  it  is 
known  that  Germany,  both  before  the  war  and  since  its  com¬ 
mencement,  has  been  making  every  possible  effort  to  increase  the 
production  of  food  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  it  may 
certainly  be  doubted  whether  any  actual  increase  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  When  one  takes  into  account  the  tremendous  disorgan¬ 
isation  of  industry  and  labour  which  must  have  attended  the 
calling  to  the  Colours  of  the  whole  of  Germany’s  adult  male  iwpii- 
lation  up  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  inexperience  of  much 
of  the  female  and  child  labour  which  has  replaced  it  in  the  fields, 
it  would  seem  more  probable  that  there  has  been  less,  and  not 
more,  food  produced  at  home  than  under  the  normal  conditions 
of  peace. 

If  any  increase  has  been  obtained,  therefore,  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  sought  by  cultivation  of  the  occupied  portions  of 
Belgium,  France,  Poland,  and  the  Balkans;  and  the  pre-war 
production  of  cereals  and  food-stuffs  in  these  territories  thus 
becomes  a  question  of  some  importance. 

As  regards  Belgium,  we  find  from  study  of  the  export  trade 
figures  for  1912,  that  she  imported  foods  and  food-stuffs  to  the 
value  of  £48,000,000,  and  exported  £20,000,000  worth  per  annum. 
Her  ix)2>ulation  of  millions  was  therefore  dependent  upon  out¬ 
side  sources  of  food  supply  to  the  extent  of  £28,000,000  per  annum. 

Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  native  population  has  disappeared 
as  a  result  of  the  German  occupation  of  the  country,  there  will 
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still  be  three  to  four  millions  of  Belgians  left  who  will  require 
food.  It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  country,  ravaged  and  devastated  by  the  heel  of  the 
invader,  can  produce  more  food  than  before  the  war.  Belgium, 
therefore,  cannot  add  very  materially  to  the  food  resources  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  if  we  estimate  her  contribution  to  Germany’s 
food  deficit  at  £10,000,000,  this  will  most  probably  be  in  excess 
of.  the  real  amount. 

As  regards  Russian  Poland,  this  was  a  district  that  produced 
little  excess  of  food  beyond  that  required  to  feed  its  own  popula¬ 
tion,  which,  gathered  together  in  large  towms  like  Warsaw,  Lodz, 
Kovno,  and  Kielce,  was  engaged  chiefly  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  The  imports  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  which  in  times  of 
peace  have  passed  through  Warsaw  into  Germany  were  not  grown 
in  llussian  Poland,  but  were  produced  further  east. 

Poland,  in  fact,  m  recent  years  has  become  more  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  country  and  less  of  an  agricultural  one,  and  in  that  respect 
has  followed  Germany’s  lead.  Allowing  for  the  destruction  of 
farm  stock  and  implements  that  followed  or  preceded  the  German 
invasion  in  the  spring  of  1915,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Poland 
can  bring  to  the  invaders  any  very  large  contribution  of  food  or 
food-stuff's  to  remedy  the  shortage  now  being  experienced,  and  if 
we  put  the  value  of  her  contribution  at  £15,000,000  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  an  outside  figure. 

There  remain  the  north-eastern  districts  of  France  and  Serbia, 
with  Serbian  Macedonia,  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  Germany’s 
food  supply,  which,  after  allowing  for  the  contributions  from 
Belgium  and  Poland,  must  still  remain  well  over  £120,000,000  per 
annum.  The  north-eastern  departments  of  France  that  were  over¬ 
run  by  the  Germans  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  and  are 
still  held  by  them  comprise  the  prosperous  textile  manufacturing 
districts  which  have  Lille  for  their  centre,  and  the  rich  wine- 
producing  district  of  the  Champagne,  north  of  the  Eiver  Aisne. 
Though  each  of  these  districts  is  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  it 
still  has  to  maintain  a  large  remnant  of  the  original  French  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  writer  estimates  that  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000  worth 
of  food  will  be  the  maximum  that  can  be  obtained  from  this 
district  for  support  of  the  German  invaders. 

As  regards  Serbia,  the  value  of  this  country’s  average  total 
exports  before  the  last  Balkan  War  amounted  only  to  £4,000,000 
per  annum.  These  exports  were  agricultural  in  character — maize, 
wheat,  meat,  and  poultry  being  the  chief  articles.  It  is  evident, 
however,  even  if  the  farm  stock  and  implements  had  not  been 
destroyed  during  the  recent  invasion,  and  if  the  population  had 
not  forsaken  their  homes  and  farms  and  fled  into  Albania,  that 
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Serbia  cannot  provide  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  Germany’s 
food  shortage,  and  that  the  high  hopes  founded  on  the  era  of 
plenty  which  was  to  follow  the  Balkan  adventure  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  extent  of  territory  in  Europe  captured 
and  occupied  by  Germany  and  her  Allies  since  the  war  commenced 
eighteen  months  ago,  their  position  as  regards  food  supplies  is 
still  precarious,  and  Germany  is  faced  with  a  deficiency  that, 
measured  in  £  s.  d.,  is  well  over  £100,000,000  per  annum. 

How  long  she  can  maintain  the  struggle  in  spite  of  this  food 
shortage  remains  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

The  present  position  as  regards  Raw  Materials  must  now  be 
examined.  The  figures  already  given  show  that  the  value  of  the 
net  imports  of  the  raw  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  munitions  and  equipment  into  Germany  and  Austria  in  1912 
amounted  to  £164,000,000  per  annum.  Raw  cotton  and  raw  wool 
formed  the  largest  items  in  these  imports,  for  together  their  value 
amounted  to  £54,000,000,  or  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  It  is, 
however,  precisely  in  respect  to  these  imports  that  the  blockade 
of  the  Allies  can  be  made  most  effective.  No  doubt  large  stocks 
of  raw  and  half-manufactured  material  were  obtained  by  the 
invasion  of  Northern  France  and  of  Russian  Poland,  since  both 
these  districts  were  im|K)rtant  centres  of  textile  industry. 
These  stocks  of  cotton  and  wool,  by  now,  one  may  assume  to  be 
nearly  exhausted,  and  the  two  Central  Powers  will  be  thrown, 
therefore,  upon  their  own  internal  resources  for  the  provision  of 
the  cotton  and  wool  required  for  the  manufacture  of  army  clothing 
and  explosives.  We  hear  from  time  to  time  that  Germany  has 
suceeded  in  producing  substitutes  for  both  these  natural 
products,  and  that  wood,  peat,  and  nettles  are  taking  the  place  of 
cotton  for  some  manufactures,  while  the  yarn  from  old  woollen 
garments  is  being  w^orked  up  with  the  addition  of  tough  fibrous 
matter  into  shoddy.  There  is  no  doubt  some  element  of  truth 
underlying  these  reports.  Shoddy,  however,  wall  not  be  found  a 
very  satisfactory  substitute  for  wool  in  clothing,  nor  wood  for 
cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  the  lack  of  the  natural 
material  is  certain  to  be  more  keenly  felt  the  longer  the  w’ar 
continues. 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactured  leather  account  for  £20, 500, 00(1 
in  the  imports  of  the  tw^o  Central  Powers,  and  here  again  the 
Allies  are  in  a  position  to  stop  practically  all  the  imports  of  these 
raw"  materials  so  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  military  equip¬ 
ment.  Doubtless  German  chemists  have  produced  by  now  some 
substitute  from  w"ood  that  resembles  leather  in  appearance,  but 
the  “  substitute,”  like  many  other  substitutes  with  w’hich  we  have 
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become  acquainted  in  the  past,  will  lack  the  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  real  article. 

Copper  is  another  import  the  annual  value  of  which  touches 
£20,006,000,  and  here  again  the  blockade  of  the  Allies  should  be 
able  to  stop  practically  all  imports  from  America  of  this  very 
essential  metal.  It  is  true  that  the  conquest  of  Serbia  has  opened 
up  one  new  source  of  copper  to  the  Central  European  Powers,  for 
Serbia  has  a  mine  which  has  been  producing  copper  since  1908,  and 
no  doubt  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  considerably  the  output 
beyond  the  maximum  of  7,200  tons  attained  in  1912.  The 
Serbiaus.  however,  were  stated  to  have  destroyed  the  workings 
of  the  mine  before  tlieir  retreat,  and  even  if  the  mine  can  be 
worked  again  this  year  the  output  of  copper  from  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  known  shortage  of  the 
metal  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  imports  of  Iron-ore,  amounting  to  £10,000,000  per  annum, 
we  cannot  hope  to  stop,  for  Luxemburg,  Belgium  and  Sweden 
])ossess  mines  yielding  large  quantities  of  iron-ore,  and  no  doubt 
Germany  is  drawing  all  she  requires  for  her  blast-furnaces  from 
these  sources  of  supply. 

Austria’s  deficiency  of  coal  and  coke  can  also  be  supplied  from 
the  coal-fields  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  while  the  requirements 
of  nitrates  (saltpetre)  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  is  being 
met  in  both  countries  by  the  production  of  nitrates  from  the  air. 
These  processes,  which  depend  upon  the  use  of  electric  power, 
have  only  been  developed  during  the  last  few  years,  and  their 
introduction  into  Germany  forms  a  notable  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  military  authorities  in  that  country  have  provided 
for  all  the  contingencies  of  a  great  world-war.^ 

As  regards  Oils,  the  oil-fields  of  Galicia  will  provide  the  greater 
part  of  the  demand  in  both  countries,  for  Bussia’s  occupation  of 
this  territory  was  only  temporary,  and  ceased  with  the  great 
Austro-German  offensive  of  last  spring.  The  shortage  of  petrol 
for  motor  vehicles  is  also  being  met  by  the  use  of  benzol,  which 
forms  a  satisfactory  substitute,  this  benzol  being  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  The  large  requirements  of 
Timber  will  no  doubt  be  covered  by  cutting  more  timber  at  home 
and  importing  more  from  Scandinavia. 

There  remain  only  Rubber,  jute,  and  tin,  but  in  these  cases  the 
Entente  have  full  control  of  the  supplies,  and  as  no  satisfactory 
substitutes  for  these  raw  materials  have  yet  been  discovered,  the 
difficulties  caused  by  their  shortage  will  increase  as  the  war 
drags  on. 

(1)  Details  of  these  processes  will  be  found  in  the  Times  (Engineering 
Supplement)  February  2.')th,  1016. 
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Raw  cotton,  raw  wool,  hides  and  leather,  copper,  rubber,  jute 
and  tin  are  thus  the  chief  raw  materials  of  which  the  two  Central 
Powers  lack  adequate  supplies,  and  the  import  of  which,  through 
neutral  countries,  is  most  likely  to  be  attempted. 

The  Resources  of  the  Entente  Group  of  Powers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  the 
six  European  Powers  that  now  form  the  Entente  are  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  their  supplies  of  food-stuffs  and  raw 
materials.  In  spite  of  the  activities  of  German  and  Austrian  sub¬ 
marines  and  of  stray  German  raiders,  like  the  Moewe,  the  com¬ 
bined  Navies  of  the  Entente  still  command  the  more  important 
seas  and  trade-routes  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
a  shortage  of  food  or  raw  materials  in  any  of  the  six  countries 
can  be  met  by  pouring  in  supplies  from  outside  sources. 

Russia  is  the  only  country  of  the  six  which  has  been  able  to 
show  a  large  excess  of  food  exports  in  time  of  peace  (.£63,000,000), 
and  the  aggregate  deficiency  of  the  other  five  Powers  amounts 
to  £267,000,000.  Even  if  Russia’s  surplus  of  food  could  have 
been  rendered  available  by  the  opening  up  of  communications 
through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Entente  Powers 
would  still  have  had  a  deficiency  of  £203,000,000  to  make  up  from 
other  sources,  and  it  is  from  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemi¬ 
spheres  of  the  world  that  they  are  drawing  the  supplies  of  grain 
and  meat  which  have  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  offensive, 
without  any  fear  of  starvation  for  their  field  armies  or  of  famine 
for  their  civil  populations. 

The  rise  in  food  prices  which  has  occurred  in  all  the  Entente 
countries  is  due,  not  so  much  to  any  deficiency  in  supplies,  as  to 
the  increased  freight  charges  caused  by  the  shortage  in  ships. 
The  Germans,  of  course,  regard  this  scarcity  of  tonnage  as  due 
chiefly  to  their  submarine  successes,  but  although  the  indiscrimin¬ 
ate  sinking  of  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine  has  contributed  to 
the  present  shortage  of  cargo  boats,  the  major  cause  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  ships  chartered  by  the  Government  for  transport 
and  Red  Cross  purposes,  and  for  the  supply  of  food,  munitions, 
and  equipment  to  the  troops  in  France  and  in  the  Eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  complete  withdrawal  of  German  shipping  from 
the  seas  of  the  world  has  also  materially  contributed  to  the  shortage 
of  freight  vessels. 

When  all  these  factors  are  considered  in  their  due  relation 
one  to  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  losses  inflicted  by 
German  submarines  have  been  quite  a  minor  factor  in  causing  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  position  with  regard  to  raw  materials  is  similar  to  that 
of  foods  and  foodstufls.  All  the  Allied  countries  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  rely  largely  upon  imports  for  their  supplies  of  the  raw 
materials  required  to  maintain  their  manufacturing  industries, 
and,  as  shown  in  Table  II.,  the  aggregate  value  of  certain  classes 
of  these  imports  required  for  munitions  and  military  equipment 
generally,  amounted  in  1912  to  £385,000,000. 


Table  II. — Resources  of  the  Entente  Group  of  Powers. 


1 

Population  at  ' 

Food. 

Raw  Materials. 

(''ouiitry. 

1910-1911  Census,  j 

Excess  of  Exports  + 
Excess  of  Imports  - 

Imports. 

£ 

£ 

Russiii  . 

171,000,000 

+  63,880,00.) 

31,485  000 
(7  classes) 

United  Kingdom  ... 

58,297,0001 

,  -  227,000,000 

200,732,000 
(9  classes) 

France  ...  ••• 

89,601,000 

:  -  38,144,000 

108,377,000 
(8  classes) 

Italy  . 

34,671,000 

^  -  2,360,000 

i 

44,911,000 

1 

(6  classes) 

Totals  ... 

303,569,000 

-  £203,624,000 

£385,505,0<X) 

(1)  The  white  population  of  the  British  Colonies  is  included  in  this  total. 

If  Japan  be  added,  the  comparison  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  Entente. 


So  long  as  the  command  of  the  seas  remains  with  the  Entente 
Powers,  however,  they  may  face  the  future  with  confidence,  since 
although  ships  may  be  scarce  these  Powers  will  always  be  able  to 
prevent  an  absolute  famine  in  any  article  or  commodity  that  is 
produced  outside  the  Central  European  area  of  control. 

The  only  raw'  material  of  which  the  Central  Powers  possessed 
a  monopoly  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  potash.  The  extensive 
beds  of  “Carnallite”  found  at  Stassfurt,  in  Germany,  have  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  past  potassium  salts  to  the  w'hole  world,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  chemicals  containing  potassium  since 
the  war  commenced  is  due  to  the  cutting  off  by  Germany  of  the 
supplies  of  potassium  chloride.  Luckily  for  the  Entente  Powers, 
potash  salts  are  not  required  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before  the  war  is  over  other  sources 
of  potash,  such  as  kelp,  w'ood-ashes,  and  felspar,  may  be  yielding 
large  amounts,  and  to  some  extent  replacing  the  German  supply. 

As  regards  food  and  raw  materials,  the  Entente  group  of  Powers 
is,  then,  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  its  opponents. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  financial  resources  of  the  six 
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Powers,  we  tind  that  here  again  the  advantage  is  strikingly  on 
their  side.  Crammond,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  has  estimated 
the  national  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  d£l6,500,000,000, 
equivalent  to  d£366  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  national 
income  at  £2,140,000,000,  or  £17  }^>er  head.  These  are  much 
higher  totals  than  those  of  Germany.  Eussia  is  credited  with 
£12,000,000,000  and  France  with  £11,800,000,000,  so  that  the 
three  leading  Powers  of  the  Entente  group  command  between 
them  £40,000,000,000  of  capitalised  wealth,  or  a  total  rather  more 
than  double  that  of  the  Central  Powers. 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  figures  given  above,  the  English  nation 
can  view  the  prospect  of  a  long  w’ar  wdth  calmness  and  confidence. 

Whether  one  bases  the  comparison  upon  the  reserves  of  men, 
the  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials,  or  upon  the  command  of 
money  and  credit,  the  Entente  Pow’ers  have  far  greater  resources 
than  the  Central  European  Alliance,  and  every  month  that  passes 
brings  the  German  and  Austrian  military  caste  nearer  to  the 
catastrophe  that  awaits  them,  and  to  the  final  collapse  of  their 
power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 


John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


IX'uiNG  the  month  the  campaign  in  Roumauia  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  When  the  Fortnightly  “History  of  the  War”  was 
broken  off  on  November  20th  the  position  was  as  follows: — General 
Kuehne,  commanding  the  right  wing  of  Falkenhayn’s  Army,  had 
just  defeated  the  1st  Roumanian  Army  at  Targu  Jiu,  and  was 
moving  on  Crajova.  The  centre,  under  General  Dellmensingen, 
operating  on  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Aluta,  had  reached  the  line 
Caliinanesti — Suici,  where  it  was  waiting  for  its  right  flank  to  be 
cleared  by  General  Kuehne.  Farther  north  General  Morgen,  com¬ 
manding  the  left  column  of  Falkenhayn’s  Army,  was  marking  time 
a  few  miles  north  of  Campulung  till  the  central  and  right  columns 
had  reached  the  Aluta.  Still  farther  north  from  the  Buzeu  river, 
up  as  far  as  the  Bukovina,  General  Arz  was  keeping  watch  over  the 
passes  into  Moldavia  till  the  invasion  of  Wallachia  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Beyond  him  was  General  Koevess,  guarding  the  Bukovina 
front  and  in  firm  possession  of  the  three  passes  of  Jablonitza,  Kirli- 
baba,  and  Dorna  Vatra.  The  two  last-mentioned  Generals  were 
entrusted  with  a  defensive  role,  their  mission  being  to  prevent  the 
Russians  descending  into  Transylvania  and  seizing  Falkenha3Ti’s 
communications.  After  leaving  the  Bulgarians,  with  the  help  of 
Turkish  contingents,  to  hold  the  fortified  line  which  he  had  prepared 
between  Topalu  and  Lake  Tasaul,  covering  the  approaches  to  the 
Cernavoda — Constanza  railway,  IMackensen  was  organising  a  separate 
composite  force,  composed  chiefly  of  Germans,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  Danube  at  Sistova  and  Nicopolis  in  order  to  attack 
Bucharest  from  the  south. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  daringly  conceived  under  conditions 
which  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  prohibitive  of  success.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  Roumania  seemed  to  be  such  as  to  secure  her 
from  invasion.  On  the  north  was  the  Bukovina,  which  was  in 
Russian  occupation.  On  the  west  the  frontier  stretched  for  upwards 
of  370  miles  along  a  mountain  range  which  wms  impenetrable  for 
troops  except  at  the  fortified  passes.  On  the  south  was  the  Danube, 
unfordable  throughout  its  course  to  the  sea  and  unbridged  down  to 
Cernavoda.  The  weak  point  on  the  western  side  was  the  Transjd- 
vanian  salient,  which  penetrated  far  into  the  Roumanian  plain,  but 
this  weakness  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Roumanians 
declared  war  at  the  end  of  August  they  seized  all  the  mountain 
passes,  and  by  so  doing  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  initial' strategical 
advantage  of  an  angular  frontier.  Running  along  the  western 
boundarj’  and  within  striking  distance  of  the  mountain  passes  were 
two  strategic  railways,  those  of  Cernowitz — Ploesti  and  Bucharest — 
Orsova.  These  two  railwa\’s,  with  their  connection  between  Ploesti 
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and  Bucharest,  and  branch  lines  leading  to  the  mountains  on  the 
west  and  to  the  Danube  on  the  south,  constituted  an  ideal  railway 
system  which  offered  unusual  facilities  for  either  defensive  or 
offensive  strategy.  Operating  on  interior  lines,  and  able  to  strike 
north  or  south  as  occasion  might  require.  General  Averescu  appeared 
to  control  a  situation  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Napoleon  and  was  wholly  favourable  for  our  Allies. 

The  following  is  a  brief  precis  account  of  the  movements  which 
took  place  after  the  German  victory  at  Targu  Jiu  on  November 
17th— 18th. 

The  Roumanian  Army,  falling  back  rapidly,  but  in  good  order, 
reached  the  line  of  the  Oltetz  river  on  November  23rd,  and  there 
General  Averescu  heard  that  Mackensen’s  Danube  Army  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Sistova  and  Nicopolis  and  had  occupied  Zimnitza  and 
Islas  on  the  left  bank.  This  news  decided  the  Roumanian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  abandon  his  intention  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Aluta  and  fall  back  on  the  Argesul,  where  he  hoped  to  fight  a 
successful  battle  for  the  defence  of  Bucharest.  Covered  by  strong 
rearguards,  the  1st  Roumanian  Army  crossed  the  Aluta  between 
Dragasani  and  Slatina  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  29th  and  30th  General 
Averescu  took  up  a  position  astride  the  Upper  Argesul,  with  his 
right  resting  on  the  Dimbovita,  his  centre  facing  Pitesti,  and  his 
left  extended  south  of  the  Nialovu.  Here  he  received  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  Roumanian  troops  and  prepared  for  the  decisive  battle 
which  was  to  settle  the  fate  of  Bucharest. 

The  right  wing  of  the  9th  Austro-German  Army  led  by  the  41st 
Division  under  General  Knobelsdorff  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  retreating  Roumanians.  Crajova  was  occupied  on  November 
21st,  and  on  the  24th  Knobelsdorff’s  advanced  guards  reached  the 
Oltetz.  About  this  time  Falkenhayn  set  the  columns  of  both  Dell- 
mensingen  and  Morgen  in  motion  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  drawn 
up  by  Hindenburg  for  the  envelopment  of  Bucharest.  On  the  25th 
Dellmensingen  occupied  Rimnik  and  then  changed  direction  from 
south  to  east.  Pushing  the  Roumanian  rearguards  across  the  Topolog 
he  reached  Curtea  de  Arges  on  the  27th  and  captured  Pitesti  on  the 
29th.  On  the  same  day  Campulung  fell  into  Morgen’s  hands,  and 
a  fresh  line  of  communications  with  Hungary  was  opened  up.  The 
whole  of  the  9th  Army  was  this  day  concentrated  on  the  line 
Campulung — Pitesti — Costosti. 

While  these  movements  were  in  progress  in  northern  Wallachia 
the  Army  of  the  Danube,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  as  stated 
above,  on  November  23rd,  24th,  and  25th,  was  making  rapid  progress 
down  the  left  bank.  On  the  24th  the  German  cavalry  General, 
Schmettow,  after  defeating  a  Roumanian  cavalry  division  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Lower  Aluta  river,  linked  up  with  the  right  of 
Knobelsdorff’s  division  and  thus  completed  the  union  between  the 
forces  acting  under  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen  respectively.  On 
this  day  a  Bulgarian  brigade  crossed  the  Danube  at  Tumu  Severin 
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and  assisted  in  hunting  down  the  Roumanian  Division  which  had 
formed  the  garrison  of  Orsova  and  which  eventually  found  its  way 
to  the  Aluta,  where  it  was  surrounded  on  December  6th  and  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  General  Kosch,  who  was  in  executive 
command  of  the  Danube  Army,  reached  the  Vedea  on  the  26th  and 
occupied  Alexandria  on  the  27th.  Next  day  Kosch’s  advanced  guards 
occupied  Giurgevo,  and  on  the  29th  reached  the  line  Calugareni — 
Comana.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  appear  to  have  outstripped  the 
artillery,  as  Kosch’s  troops  were  held  up  for  some  days  on  the  line 
mentioned,  being  unable  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Argesul,  owing  to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  Roumanians,  who  had 
been  reinforced  at  this  point  by  fresh  Russian  troops.  On  the  30th 
our  Allies  re-took  Comana,  but  the  success  was  only  temporary,  for 
when  the  guns  arrived  the  German  commander  renewed  his  attacks, 
and  after  some  severe  fighting,  which  took  place  simultaneously 
with  the  battle  on  the  north-west  of  Bucharest,  he  broke  through 
the  opposing  line,  and  on  December  3rd  crossed  the  Argesul  near 
Gradiste. 

According  to  a  Roumanian  order  of  battle  which  came  into 
possession  of  the  Germans,  it  was  General  Averescu’s  intention 
that  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  his  army  should  act  on  the  defensive 
between  the  Dimbovita  and  Nialovu  rivers,  while  his  left  wdng, 
supported  by  Russian  troops,  was  to  attack  the  German  Danube 
Army  and  throw  it  back  across  the  river.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
the  Roumanian  commander  appears  to  have  strengthened  his  troops 
opposing  IMackensen’s  advance  on  the  Lower  Argesul,  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  w'eakened  his  right  where  Falkenhayn  was  bringing  his 
chief  pressure  to  bear.  On  the  morning  of  December  1st  Falkenhayn 
ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  delivered  by  Dellmensingen  and 
Morgen,  who,  acting  in  concert,  threw  the  full  length  of  their 
combined  columns  against  the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Roumanian 
Army,  and  after  three  daj's’  severe  fighting  compelled  the 
Roumanians  to  give  way.  They  at  first  retreated  down  the  Argesul, 
hoping  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  left  wing  opposing  Mackensen,  but, 
being  met  by  the  41st  German  Division  under  General  Knobelsdorff, 
their  communications  with  Bucharest  were  severed  and  they  fell 
back  behind  the  Prahova.  The  effect  of  this  retirement  was  to  leave 
cn  I’air  the  Russo-Roumanian  troops  fighting  on  the  south-east  of 
Bucharest,  and  they  too  fell  back  in  conformity  with  the  general 
retreat  of  the  whole  Roumanian  Army.  The  road  to  Bucharest  was 
then  open  and  jMackensen  entered  the  town  on  December  6th. 

Though  the  capture  of  Bucharest  led  to  no  decisive  military  results, 
the  moral,  political,  and  commercial  consequences  of  its  fall  must 
not  be  ignored.  Bucharest  is  to  Roumania  what  Paris  is  to  France, 
the  whole  life  of  the  country  being  centred  in  the  capital,  where 
rich  men  abound  and  will  now  have  to  pay  the  same  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  which  were  extorted  from  the  merchants  of  Brussels.  The 
commodious,  well-built  houses  of  the  city  will  make  comfortable 
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winter  quarters  for  German  troops  after  the  strenuous  campaign 
through  wliich  they  have  passed.  From  this  point  of  view  the  loss 
of  Bucharest  cannot  he  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  blow,  not  only 
to  the  Roumanians  themselves,  who  have  fought  so  hard  to  keep 
the  enemy  out  of  their  capital,  but  to  the  cause  for  which  we  went 
to  war,  since  its  effect  must  be  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  German 
people  in  the  invincibility  of  their  military  power  which  the  Allies 
have  determined  to  destroy. 

When  the  news  of  Mackensen’s  passage  of  the  Danube  reached 
Berlin,  IMajor  Moraht,  who  is  the  most  authoritative  expert  writer 
on  the  war  in  Germany,  suggested  that  Bucharest  was  too  power¬ 
fully  fortified  to  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  warned  readers  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  the  “overthrow  of  the  great  fortress 
would  be  a  work  in  itself,  since  it  was  strongly  armed  and  powerfully 
fortified.”  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  when  Mackensen  entered 
the  city  on  December  6th  he  did  so  without  firing  a  shot,  the  forts 
having  all  been  dismantled  when  the  fate  of  the  Meuse  fortresses 
proved  Brialmont’s  fortifications  to  be  powerless  against  the  attack 
of  modem  artillery.  Originally  constructed  to  form  a  vast  entrenched 
camp  to  shelter  the  Roumanian  Army  in  case  of  invasion,  the  forti¬ 
fications  consisted  of  eighteen  detached  forts,  with  a  similar  number 
of  intermediate  batteries  situated  at  an  average  distance  of  6  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  total  perimeter  being  45  miles.  Half 
the  forts  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dimbovita,  which  fiows  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  half  on  the  left.  Their  constmetion  was 
begun  by  Brialmont  in  1883,  and  they  were  finally  finished  and 
armed  in  1896.  A  circular  railway  with  a  military  road  alongside 
of  it  runs  round  the  forts,  which  are  connected  together  by  a 
telephone  line.  When  the  writer  visited  the  fortress  three  years  ago 
he  found  the  forts  well-armed  with  6-inch  guns  mounted  as  a  rule 
in  pairs  in  cupolas,  and  a  lesser  armament  of  howitzers  and  2-inch 
q.f.  guns,  the  supply  of  ammunition  being  plentiful.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  guns  of  the  calibre  described  would  be  hopelessly  out¬ 
classed  by  such  artillery  as  hlackensen  had  with  him  when  he 
crossed  the  Danube.  The  fortifications  of  Bucharest  cost  the 
Roumanian  Government  the  sum  of  £10,000,000,  which,  for  all  the 
good  it  has  done  Roumania,  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the 
Dimbovita. 

Though  the  Russians  w’ere  not  able  to  save  Wallachia  from  invasion, 
they  did  all  that  was  thought  possible  to  do  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  own  situation.  Before  Hindenburg  launched  his  campaign 
against  Roumania  he  took  care  to  strengthen  the  Austro-German 
troops  opposing  Brusiloff’s  advance  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia,  and 
the  latter  General  was  obviously  unable  to  deplete  his  own  front 
without  risking  the  loss  of  the  territory  which  he  had  conquered  in 
the  summer.  What  he  did  was  to  send  one  cavalry  and  four  infantry 
divisions  to  the  Dobrudja,  and  along  with  them  General  Sakharoff, 
one  of  his  most  successful  subordinate  commanders.  At  the  same 
time  he  strengthened  his  extreme  left  in  the  Bukovina  and  detached 
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additional  troops  drawn  from  the  Reserve  Army  at  Odessa  to  assist 
the  Roumanians  in  holding  the  passes  into  Moldavia.  There  is  no 
precise  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Russian  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  Roumania’s  assistance,  but  by  the  beginning  of 
December  at  least  eight,  and  possibly  ten,  divisions  had  been  diverted 
either  to  the  Dobrudja  or  to  the  Transylvanian  fronts.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Roumanians  wanted  more  than  men  was  guns,  and  our 
Russian  Allies  are  still  weak  in  this  arm.  Wallachia  was  left  to 
the  Roumanians  to  defend,  and,  had  they  been  able  to  do  so,  f\utlier 
Russian  help  would  have  been  available  later  on. 

General  Sakharotf  arrived  in  the  Dobrudja  early  in  November, 
and,  as  was  seen  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  he  took  the 
offensive  without  delay,  pushing  back  the  Turco-Bulgarian  troops 
who  had  advanced  into  the  Northern  Dobrudja  as  far  as  Babadag, 
and  following  their  retirement  till  he  came  up  against  the  strong 
defensive  position  which  had  been  prepared  under  Mackensen’s 
direction  on  a  line  a  few  miles  south  of  Topalu — Tasaul  and  about 
12  miles  north  of  the  Cernavoda — Constanza  railway.  This  position 
was  evidently  a  strong  one  and  w’ell  supplied  with  heavy  guns, 
Mackensen  having  satisfied  himself  that  it  could  be  successfully 
defended  before  he  went  back  into  Bulgaria  to  superintend  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  Army  over  the  river.  His  estimate  of  the 
situation  proved  correct,  for,  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks,  the 
Russians  were  unable  to  force  their  way  through  the  Bulgarian  lines 
and  reach  the  railw^ay.  On  November  23rd,  as  we  learnt  from  Sofia, 
Sakharoff  launched  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  position,  renewing 
it  next  day  with  fresh  troops,  but  with  no  better  success.  Desultory 
fighting  w'ent  on  till  December  1st,  when  Sakharoff  collected  his 
troops  for  another  attack,  which  was  timed  to  synchronise  with  the 
great  battle  which  was  being  fought  on  the  Argesul.  The  only 
published  account  of  this  important  battle  was  contained  in  the  Sofia 
communique  of  December  3rd,  and  was  worded  as  follows; — 

“In  the  Dobrudja  to-day  the  Russians  continued  their  desperate  attacks  against 
the  left  wing  of  our  position.  After  a  violent  preparation  by  artillery,  machine- 
gun,  and  infantry  fire,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the  Russians  at  6  p.m. 
launched  their  seventh  attack  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  days.  The  enemy 
approached  to  within  300  yards  of  our  trenches,  attacking  with  particular 
violence  south  of  Satiskeui,  where  he  advanced  in  fairly  close  columns.  How¬ 
ever,  the  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  along  the  whole  front  by  our 
unwavering  regiments,  of  which  the  19th  ‘  Schomer  ’  Regiment  particularly 
distinguished  itself.  Three  armoured  irn'or-cars  took  part  in  the  attack;  two 
of  them  were  destroyed  and  the  third  was  driven  away  by  our  artillery  fire.  We 
captured  132  men  belonging  to  the  10th,  39th,  and  40th  Siberian  Infantry 
Regiments  and  the  24th  Russian  Infantry  Regiment.  The  Turkish  troops 
captured  an  armoured  car,  from  which  they  took  prisoners  two  British  officers 
and  six  men.”  l 

(1)  The  armoured  cars  referred  to  in  the  Sofia  communique  were  those  under 
command  of  Commander  Locker-Lampson,  who,  however,  was  not  himself 
engaged  in  the  Dobrudja  fighting.  No  cars  were  lost  as  reported,  but  three 
officers,  Lieut. -Commander  F.  W.  Belt,  Lieut.  W.  D.  Smiles,  and  Lieut. 
W.  C.  W.  Ingle,  were  wounded,  and  one  officer,  Lieut.  F.  II.  Mitchell,  is  missing. 
Among  the  men  one  was  wounded  and  six  are  missing. 
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The  result  of  this  battle  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
Mackensen.  His  foresight  was  rewarded.  When  he  seized  the 
bridgehead  at  Cernavoda  he  paralysed  the  Kussian  offensive  in  the 
Dobrudja  by  preventing  Sakharoff  making  use  of  the  Roumanian 
railways  to  reinforce  his  troops,  who  had  to  make  the  best  way  they 
could  through  the  Northern  Dobrudja  without  the  help  of  a  single 
railway.  Behind  Mackensen  was  the  Sofia — Plevna — Varna  strate¬ 
gical  line,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  Roumania’s  Danube 
frontier  with  a  branch  to  Medjidia.  The  only  chance  for  the  Russians 
was  to  keep  the  Cernavoda  bridge  open,  and  when  they  lost  the 
bridge  they  lost  the  Dobrudja  with  it. 

Turning  now  to  the  Bukovina  front,  the  sketch  below  shows  the 
salient  topographical  features  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  from  the 


Jablonitsa  pass  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Galicia  down  to  the 
boundary  between  the  Bukovina  and  Roumania.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  lately  of  the  “Wooded  Carpathians,”  which  is  the  name 
given  in  the  Petrograd  and  Berlin  communiques  to  the  mountainous 
district  between  the  sources  of  the  golden  Bistritza  and  the  Vissu, 
a  tributary  of  the  Theiss.  The  general  character  of  the  Forest 
Carpathians  is  very  wild,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  mass  of 
mountains  being  covered  with  primeval  forest,  from  which  a  few  bare 
peaks  and  spurs  stand  prominently  out  and  rise  to  a  height  of  several 
thousand  feet.  The  only  good  route  over  the  Forest  Carpathians 
into  Hungary  is  by  the  Jablonitsa  pass,  which  is  sometimes  called 
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the  pass  of  the  Tartars,  and  has  been  frequently  used  by  annies 
penetrating  into  Hungary  from  the  north-east.  The  railroad  from 
the  interior  of  Galicia  goes  through  this  pass  and  descends  to  the 
Hungarian  town  of  Mai’inaros  Sziget.  Some  35  to  40  miles  south 
of  Jablonitsa  is  the  Kirlibaba  pass,  the  road  through  which  bifuicatos 
at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  one  branch  leading  down  the  Vissu  to 
]\Iarmaros  Sziget  and  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  Great 
Szamos  to  Dees.  A  third  route  into  Transylvania  is  by  the  Dorgo 
pass,  which  is  approached  by  a  road  from  Dorna  Vatra,  to  wliieh 
village  the  railway  from  Kimpolung  has  been  canled.  After  leaving 
the  mountains  the  road  descends  to  IMaroseny  and  thence  to  Bistritz. 
The  entrances  to  all  these  three  passes — Jablonitsa,  Kirlibaba,  Borgo 
— are  in  possession  of  the  Austrians  under  the  command  of  General 
Koevess,  who  had  charge  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Austro-German 
Army  which  invaded  Serbia  in  the  autumn  of  1915. 

The  Russians,  reinforced,  as  already  stated  in  this  article,  have 
been  fighting  during  the  past  month  for  possession  of  these  passes 
with  the  intention  of  descending  into  Hungary  and  threatening 
Falkenhayn’s  communications  with  Buda  Pest.  Special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  capture  the  Jablonitsa  and  Kirlibaba  passes,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  On  November  28th  the  Russians,  during 
a  surprise  attack,  advanced  close  np  to  Kirlibaba,  capturing  a  height 
east  of  the  village  and  taking  900  prisoners  with  13  machine-guns, 
but  they  did  not  take  the  village,  and,  according  to  the  German 
report,  they  only  gained  their  local  advantage  at  the  cost  of  “  bloody 
sacrifices.”  On  December  3rd,  the  day  on  which  the  Roumanians 
were  finally  defeated  on  the  Argesul,  the  Russians  carried  the 
Sumaren  height  (3,400  feet)  two  miles  south-west  of  the  village  of 
Jablonitsa  and  dominating  the  entrance  to  the  pass.  Koevess  imme¬ 
diately  launched  a  strong  counter-attack,  and  on  the  4th  recaptured 
the  position  of  Werch  Debry,  south  of  the  pass,  which  the  Russians 
had  occupied  two  days  previously.  Next  day  he  recovered  the 
Sumaren  height,  and,  bad  weather  coming  on,  the  Russians  withdrew 
to  their  entrenched  position  east  of  Jablonitsa.  Having  failed  to 
secure  either  the  Jablonitsa  or  Kirlibaba  passes,  the  Russians 
launched  an  attack  on  December  8th  against  the  village  of  Vale 
Putna  and  captured  a  position  close  to  Dorna  Vatra  along  with  500 
prisoners.  Further  fighting  took  place  on  the  11th  and  12th  north 
of  Jablonitsa  and  in  the  region  of  Mount  Capul,  but  without  appre¬ 
ciable  results.  Since  December  12th  active  operations  have  been 
suspended  owing  to  wintry  weather,  and  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press 
on  the  20th  the  situation  on  the  Bukovina  front  was  one  of  stalemate. 
The  Russian  General,  Chcherbacheff,  who  faced  B<ithmer  for  so 
many  weeks  on  the  Strypa,  is  commanding  the  troops  in  the  Buko¬ 
vina,  but  it  is  not  known  who  has  charge  of  the  Moldavian  frontier, 
which  the  Russians  took  over  from  the  Roumanians  in  the  middle 
of  November.  In  this  sector  of  the  front  the  position  is  likewise 
one  of  stalemate,  the  Russians  holding  the  passes  down  to  tlie  source 
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of  the  Buzeu  river,  while  in  some  places  they  occupy  positions  on 
the  Transylvanian  side  of  the  frontier. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Argesul  (December  1st — 3rd),  the 
Xinth  and  Danube  Armies,  the  former  under  Falkenhajm,  the  latter 
under  IMackensen,  moving  together  on  a  90-mile  front,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  lYallachia  from  the  mountains  to  the  Danube, 
advanced  eastwards,  clearing  the  ground  before  them  of  the  rear¬ 
guards  which  wei’e  covering  the  retirement  of  the  Eoumanian  Amriy. 
On  the  same  day  (December  Gth)  that  Bucharest  surrendered 
Falkenhayn’s  troops  captured  the  railway  junction  of  Ploesti  and 
the  oil  centre  of  Gampina.  On  the  10th  IMackensen’s  left  wing 
crossed  the  Jalomita  at  Baceanu,  and  on  the  11th  Falkenhayn,  after 
some  further  fighting  on  the  Buzeu — Ploesti  road,  occupied  Mizil. 
On  the  l‘2th  the  right  wing  of  the  Roumanian  Army  fell  back  behind 
the  Buzeu  and  the  left  wing  vacated  its  positions  on  the  lower 
.Jalomita.  On  the  14th  Falkenhayn  occupied  Buzeu,  and  next  day 
sent  his  advanced  guards  across  the  river  towards  Eamnicu  Sarat. 
On  this  day  IMackensen’s  main  body  crossed  the  lower  Calmatniul 
in  the  region  of  Batogu,  and  moved  on  Filipesti.  Working  in  close 
co-operation  with  their  Gierman  Allies,  Bulgarian  troops  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Turtukai  and  Silistria  on  the  10th  and  11th,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  occupied  Fetesti  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Danube  bridge  on  the  12th.  Continuing  their  movement 
clown  the  river  they  linked  up  with  IMackensen’s  right  wing  on  the 
lower  -Jalomita,  and  on  the  18th  reached  the  Calmatuiul.  In  the 
Dobrudja  the  Russians,  who  were  left  en  Vair  by  the  Russo- 
houinanian  retirement  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  vacated 
their  positions  on  the  line  Topalu — Tasaul  on  the  15th,  and  fell  back 
ra])idly  towards  their  prepared  position  in  the  northern  Dobrudja 
covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridges  over  the  Danube  between 
Braila  and  Galatz.  The  Bulgarian-Turco  Army,  which  had  been 
covering  the  Cernavoda — Constanza  railway,  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  ti’oops,  and  on  the  17th  crossed  the  line  Babadag — 
Pecineaga,  where  we  must  leave  them  till  next  month. 

The  fortified  line  of  the  Sereth,  to  which  General  .\verescu  is 
retiring,  extends  for  about  45  miles  from  Galatz  to  Foesani,  and 
was  originally  intended  as  a  protection  against  a  possible  Russian 
invasion  coming  across  the  Pruth.  The  fortifications  consist  of 
entrenched  camps  at  Galatz  and  Foesani  with  a  central  bridgehead 
at  Xemolassa,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  numerous  bridges  and 
ferries  over  the  Sereth  in  that  locality  and  at  the  same  time  bar 
the  railroad  to  -Jassy.  The  works  were  begun  in  1889  on  a  plan 
prepared  by  the  Austrian  Major,  Schumann,  of  the  Gruson  works 
at  Magdeburg,  and  were  finished  in  1893.  Greater  importance  has 
always  been  attached  by  the  Roumanian  military  authorities  to  the 
Sereth  defences  than  to  those  of  the  capital,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  with  recent  additions  both  to  the  works  and  armament  they 
may  safeguard  Moldavia  from  invasion  and  prevent  Mackensen 
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capturing  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Galatz  and  Braila  are  two 
important  strategical  points  which  must  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  German  hands.  The  fortifications  of  Galatz  were  origin¬ 
ally  constructed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  their  right  resting  on  Lake  Bratisi  and  their  left  on 
the  Sereth.  There  were  ten  groups  of  works,  arranged  in  three  lines 
with  effective  frontal  and  flank  defence,  the  total  length  of  the  front 
defended  being  about  0  miles.  These  works  were  intended  for  the 
i  northern  defence  of  Galatz,  but  it  is  understood  that  lines  of  entrenoh- 

!  ments  have  recently  been  constructed  in  the  angle  between  the 

;  mouth  of  the  Buzeu  and  the  Danube  and  there  is  now  a  bridgehead 

at  Braila.  The  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  in  the  Danube  delta 
favours  the  defence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  expert  authorities 
j  a  direct  attack  on  Galatz  from  the  south  would  be  a  most  difficult 

operation  of  war.  The  conditions  resemble  those  at  Riga  and  Dvinsk. 
The  works  at  Nemolassa  when  the  bridgehead  w'as  first  constructed 
were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sereth  and  were  of  horseshoe  shape, 
the  central  redoubts  being  thrown  forward  close  up  to  the  railway 
I  while  the  flanks  rested  on  the  river.  According  to  the  recollection 

of  the  writer  these  works  could  be  adapted  so  as  to  command  the 
approaches  to  the  Sereth  bridges  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the 
north.  Nemolassa  may  be  the  scene  of  severe  fighting  if  Mackensen 
has  the  intention  of  capturing  Galatz,  for  it  would  be  easier  to  attack 
the  town  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sereth  than  to  carry  it  by  a 
'  frontal  attack  from  the  south.  The  entrenched  camp  of  Focsani 

is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Putna,  a  tributary  of  the  Sereth, 
and  bars  the  strategical  railway  which  runs  along  the  frontier  from 
Ploesti,  and  links  up  at  Suczawa  with  the  railway  system  of  the 
Bukovina.  The  works  are  extensive  and  are  believed  to  be  well 
armed.  The  line  of  works  is  prolonged  up  the  forward  slopes  of 
the  Transylvanian  ^Mountains,  rendering  the  place  difficult  to  turn 
by  a  movement  round  the  right  flank.  The  Sereth  defences  are  of 
Austrian  design  and  differ  from  the  Brialmont  system  in  being 
semi-permanent,  and  thereby  adapted  for  mobile  rather  than  passive 
,  defence.  Taking  the  position  as  a  whole  it  may  be  descinbed  as  a 

-  strong  one  of  restricted  and  defensible  length,  with  its  right  resting 

on  the  mountains  and  its  left  on  the  Danube.  Given  the  necessary 
;  armament  our  Allies  should  be  able  to  hold  it,  but  if  Mackensen  is 

allowed  to  establish  an  artillery  preponderance  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  overrunning  Moldavia  and  making  himself 
master  of  the  Danube  delta. 

It  is  being  suggested  that  the  campaign  in  Roumania  was  only  of 
subsidiary  importance,  and  whichever  way  it  went,  whether  for  or 
against  our  Allies,  could  have  no  effect  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
war,  which  will  be  decided  on  the  Western  front,  and  on  no  other. 
,  This  is  a  sour-grape  argument  to  which  we  must  on  no  account  listen. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  its  exponents  with  the  frantic 
appeals  which  were  made  to  Roumania  to  abandon  neutrality  and 
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throw  in  her  lot-  with  the  Allies.  Those  who  have  seen  for  them¬ 
selves  the  cereal  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  relatively  small 
as  its  territory  may  be,  know  what  an  enormous  accession  of  economic 
strength  its  conquest  has  brought  to  the  Central  Powers.  Just  when 
our  blockade  was  getting  tighter,  and  its  pinch  harder,  all  the 
accinnulated  stores  of  corn  and  oil — there  has  been  no  time  to  destroy 
them,  so  swiftly  has  ]\Iackensen  moved — which  have  been  w’aiting 
over  many  months  for  export,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  commander.  The  Germaris  have  now  acquired  50,000  square 
miles  of  the  richest  soil  in  Europe.  In  the  year  preceding  the  wmr 
the  export  of  grain  from  Roumania  amounted  to  more  than  two 
millions  of  tons,  and  the  production  of  oil  in  the  Campina  fields  alone 
was  more  than  a  million  tons.  This  being  a  war,  not  of  armies,  but 
of  nations,  economic  considerations  have  as  much  voice  as  strategical 
combinations  in  bringing  about  decisions,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  German  conquest  of  Roumania  has  put  back  the 
hands  of  the  war  clock  for  at  least  another  year. 

Then  there  is  the  strategical  side  of  the  situation  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  north  of  the  front  held  by  General  Sarrail, 
is  now  practically  German  territory.  Even  if  Mackensen  goes  no 
farther  than  the  Sei’eth  the  enemy’s  front  will  have  been  shortened 
In  200  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Danube,  up  which  lies  the  easiest 
route  into  Hungary,  is  in  secure  possession  of  the  Central  Powers. 
The  dividing  zone  between  the  Russians  on  the  Sereth  and  the 
Allies  in  ^Macedonia  has  now  been  widened  by  more  than  150  miles. 
A  through  line  of  railway  has  been  opened  between  Berlin  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  Danube.  Another  link  has 
been  added  to  the  chain  between  Germans  and  Turks.  Submarines 
can  now  be  sent  in  pieces  to  Constanza  and  launched  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  prey  on  Russian  commerce.  Without  anticipating  further 
misfortunes — the  seizure  of  Galatz  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
for  instance — which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  preventible,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  strategical  gain  which  has  accrued  to  Germany 
by  the  conquest  of  Roumania.  It  must  now  be  the  business  of 
the  Allies  to  consult  together  as  to  how  to  restore  a  situation  which 
is  duo  partly  to  the  initial  strategical  errors  of  the  Roumanian  com¬ 
manders,  partly  also  to  the  ineffective  co-ordination  of  the  “Higher 
Commands”  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  “  Roumanian  blunder  ” — the  words  are  those  of  the  Prime 
Minister — has  drawn  attention  to  the  position  of  the  international 
army  which,  under  the  command  of  General  Sarrail,  is  holding  the 
150-mile  front  from  Lake  Presba  to  the  Struma.  General  Sarrail 
has  been  doing  for  more  than  a  year  what  Napoleon  contemptuously 
called  “  fumbling  about  ”  without  any  apparent  aim  or  definite 
purpose.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  impotence  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  French  commander  is  not  of  his  own  making,  but  is  owing 
to  failure  to  secure  support  from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
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conduct  of  the  war.  By  our  own  “Higher  Command”  the  Salonica 
expedition  has  always  been  regarded  with  disfavour,  Lord  Kitchener 
having  only  given  his  grudging  consent  to  landing  British  troops 
there  on  the  urgent  demand  of  the  French  Government.  Tlie  Allied 
Powers  have  all  sent  contingents  of  varying  strength  to  this  front, 
but  the  supply  of  munitions  has  been  defective,  and  the  accessorv 
departmental  services  have  never  been  maintained  on  a  scale 
sufheient  for  the  purposes  of  a  vigorous  and  prolonged  offensive 
campaign. 

The  accompanying  sketch  has  been  drawn  to  illustrate  the  general 
strategical  situation  in  this  part  of  Europe.  It  shows  in  the  first 
place  the  geographical  correlation  between  Greece  and  the  area 
occupied  by  General  SaiTail’s  Ai'my.  In  establishing  a  new  base 
of  operations,  as  the  Allied  Pow'ers  did  in  October,  1915,  the  first 
consideration  must  be  its  security,  and  a  glance  at  the  sketch  will 
show  that  unless  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed  on  King  Con¬ 
stantine’s  professions  of  neutrality  the  position  of  the  Allied  troops 
at  Salonika  may  be  jeopai'dised  at  any  moment,  and  General  Sarrail 
may  have  to  fight  on  his  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
where  Greece  enters  into  the  problem  confronting  the  Allies,  and 
why  it  has  been  necessary  in  self-defence  to  adopt  the  strong  measures 
recently  taken  to  prevent  the  Greek  Army  being  used  on  the  side 
of  our  enemies.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Greek  troops  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  occupation  of  Patras  and  Corinth  by  the 
Allies,  General  Sarrail  need  have  no  further  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  his  army  operating  in  Alacedonia. 

The  arguments  against  diverting  troops  to  the  IMacedonian  front 
have  been  forcibly  stated  by  the  Times  military  correspondent,  who 
is  a  convinced  “Westerner,”  and  who,  as  such,  is  believed  to  reflect 
the  opinions  of  our  own  “Higher  Command.”  The  enemy,  it  is  said, 
can  reinforce  his  army  in  Alacedonia  by  land  quicker  than  we  can 
reinforce  ours  by  sea,  and,  moreover,  he  can  feed  and  munition  his 
troops  with  less  effort  than  is  possible  for  the  Allies,  who  have  to 
draw  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  from  oversea.  Whilst  troops  are 
embarked  they  are  demobilised  for  the  time  being,  and  their  fighting 
value  is  neutralised  till  they  have  landed  at  their  new  base.  Then 
there  is  the  submarine  menace,  which  imposes  limitations  on  our 
sea  power  and  is  more  accentuated  in  open  than  in  narrow  wvaters, 
wherd,  as  in  the  English  Channel,  the  fleet  can  control  the  threatened 
area.  Salonica,  too,  has  restricted  facilities  for  landing  operations, 
and  the  congestion  in  that  harbour  is  bad  enough  as  it  is  without 
adding  to  it  by  the  influx  of  fresh  troops. 

If  w’e  look  at  the  sketch  we  see  that  there  is  not  much  depth  in 
these  objections,  which  can  be  met  to  a  great  extent  by  opening  up 
the  routes  from  the  Adriatic  into  Serbian  territory.  Opposite  Corfu 
at  Santi  Quaranta  there  is  a  small  but  eommodious  deep-water 
harbour  which  with  additional  landing  facilities  would  provide  a 
secure  secondary  base  for  troops  operating  in  Serbia.  A  good  metalled 
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road  runs  the  whole  way  from  Santi  Quaranta  to  IMouastir  through 
Delvino,  Melisopetra,  Liaskovich,  Herseka,  and  Koritza,  which  are 
considerable  towns,  and  could  be  converted  into  Etappen  stations. 
The  Italians  have  been  established  at  Valona  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  last  summer  they  occupied  Santi  Quaranta,  from 
where  they  sent  on  detachments  to  gamson  the  towns  on  the 
Monastir  road.  This  route  is  now  ready  for  use.  Lower  down  the 
coast,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  is  the  port  of  Trevasa 
from  where  there  is  a  good  coach  road  to  Janina,  the  capital  of 
Epirus,  and  one  of  Mr.  Venizelos’s  political  strongholds.  Janina 
should  be  converted  into  a  big  place  d'armes.  A  coach  road  connects 
it  with  Alelisopetra.  North  of  Santi  Quaranta  is  the  harbour  of 
Valona  wdth  a  bad  road  to  Tepelini  and  a  good  one  from  that  place 
up  the  Voyusa  river  to  Melisopetra,  which  it  will  be  noted  is  a 
considerable  road  junction.  Higher  up  the  Albanian  coast  is  the 
port  of  D.urazzo,  jrom  which  town  there  is  a  nearly  straight  road 
through  Elbassan  to  IMonastir.  The  road  is  fit  for  wheeled  traffic  as 
far  as  Elbassan,  but  from  that  town  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Ochrida  it  is  only  available  for  pack  transport.  From  Struga  to 
Monastir  the  road  is  good  as  roads  go  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
On  the  coast  of  JMontenegro  there  is  an  excellent  little  harbour  with 
ample  quay  accommodation,  which  fell  into  Austrian  hands,  owing  to 
the  dilatory  action  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  are  suffering  from  the 
ineptitude  of  their  diplomacjs  and  the  short-sightedness  of  their 
General  Staffs.  If  the  ports  of  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto  were 
used  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  Valona,  Santi  Quaranta,  and 
Prevasa,  a  corridor  of  destroyers  would  neutralise  the  activities  of 
the  submarine  pests. 

Reinforcements  are  now  being  sent  to  Macedonia,  sufficient,  let 
us  hope,  not  only  to  save  Monastir  from  a  counter-attack,  but  to 
enable  General  Sarrail  to  fight  his  way  to  the  Danube.  What  the 
enemy  did  in  the  autumn  of  1915  we  can  do,  if  we  have  the  will, 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  Allied  Powers  have  pledged  themselves 
to  restore  Serbia  to  the  Serbians,  and  the  pledge  must  be  fulfilled. 
What  has  been  lost  by  diplomatists  can  be  recovered  by  soldiers. 
Negative  strategy  counts  for  nothing  in  war.  It  would  be  better 
to  evacuate  Salonica  than  to  go  on  marking  time  there.  Troops 
locked  up  in  entrenched  camps  soon  lose  their  moral.  It  is  always 
easy  to  produce  an  array  of  specious  arguments  for  doing  nothing, 
and  this  is  where  the  “  Higher  Commands  ”  have  gone  wrong.  There 
is  yet  time  to  save  a  situation  which  would  never  have  arisen  if  the 
conduct  of  the  w'ar  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  had  been  marked  by 
the  same  unity  of  command  and  co-operation  of  effort  which  are 
the  secret  of  our  enemy’s  success. 

French  Success  on  the  Meuse. 

On  Thursday,  December  14th,  General  Nivelle,  who  had  early  in 
the  week  succeeded  General  Joffre  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
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French  Armies  in  France,  deputed  General  Mangin  to  attack  the 
Germans  in  the  entrenched  positions  which  they  took  up  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  after  their  defeat  on  October  24th.  This 
position  was  a  strong  one,  extending  as  it  did  from  the  village  of 
Vacherauville  *  on  the  IMeuse  over  the  Cote  du  Poivre,  along  the 
Louvemont  ridge,  and  thence  through  the  Bois  des  Caurri6res  to 
the  wooded  height  of  Hardaurnont,  overlooking  the  Woevre  plain. 
Tlie  position  was  strongest  at  the  flanks,  where  the  Cote  du  Poivre 
rose  to  a  height  of  some  300  or  more  feet  above  the  river  bed,  while 
the  Bezonvaux  group  of  works  on  the  extreme  north-eastern  spur 
of  the  Hardaurnont  ridge  dominated  the  approaches  to  Bezonvaux 
village  by  the  roads  from  Douaumont  and  Damloup. 

Before  the  battle  began  General  Nivelle  took  a  new  departure  in 
allowing  the  war  correspondents  attached  to  French  Headquarters 
to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  operations  and  then  to  send  to  London 
what  were  practically  uncensored  accounts  of  the  fighting  which 
came  under  their  notice.  The  correspondents  were  stationed  on 
the  Charny  ridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  where  also  was  a 
goodly  array  of  “Seventy-fives,”  which  with  the  guns  on  the  Froide 
Terre  and  Douaumont  plateaux  brought  a  tremendously  heavy  cross¬ 
fire  to  bear  on  the  Cote  du  Poivre  for  several  days  before  the  infantry 
assault  was  launched  on  the  14th.  General  Mangin  brought  four 
French  as  against  five  German  divisions  into  action,  those  of  General 
Passaga  and  Du  Plessis  being  commissioned  to  capture  the  B4zon- 
vaux  work  and  secure  a  footing  in  the  Bois  des  Caurriferes,  while 
on  the  left  the  divisions  of  Generals  Guyot  de  Salins  and  Muteau 
were  ordered  to  storm  the  Cote  du  Poivre  and  make  good  the  Louve¬ 
mont  ridge. 

.\t  10  a.rn.  the  infantry  attack  was  launched  all  along  the  line. 
Xo  details  have  been  published  of  the  right  attack,  but  we  learnt 
from  the  Paris  communiques  that  the  whole  of  the  Hardaurnont 
heights  were  carried  and  the  Bezonvaux  work  stormed  by  midday, 
while  on  the  15th  Passaga  followed  up  his  success  by  occupying 
the  village  of  Bezonvaux  and  Du  Plessis  penetrated  into  the  Bois 
des  Caurriferes.  For  a  description  of  the  left  attack  on  the  Cote  du 
Poivre  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warner  Allen,  whose  graphic  account 
of  the  infantry  advance  was  highly  illuminating.  A  new  method  of 
attack  was  adopted  and  carried  out  with  great  success.  Instead  of 
keeping,  perhaps,  three,  four,  and  five  hundred  yards  behind  their 
artillery  barrage,  and  then  making  a  lengthened  rush  through  the 
enemy’s  barrage,  Ihe  French  infantry  on  this  occasion  followed  close 
after  the  barrage  as  it  made  its  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  Cote,  and 
were  curried  along  with  it  till  they  reached  the  enemy’s  trenches. 
This  form  of  attack  can  only  be  adopted  when  co-operation  between 
artillery  and  infantry  is  complete  and  when  the  gunners  know  their 
work  so  thoroughly  that  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their 

(1)  There  is  no  space  left  for  a  map  of  the  area  over  which  this  battle  took 
place,  but  the  sketch  on  page  1072  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December 
last  will  assist  the  reader  in  following  the  narrative. 
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ability  to  handle  their  fuses  in  the  heat  of  action  with  the  necessary 
care  to  prevent  shells  falling  among  their  own  infantry.  A  single 
short  fuse  may  pull  up  an  attack,  for  there  is  nothing  so  demoralising 
to  infantry  as  to  come  under  the  shell-fire  of  their  own  guns. 

The  battle  of  December  14th  was  a  very  brilliant  affair  and 
reflected  high  credit  on  General  Mangin,  who  both  planned  and 
executed  it,  while  no  praise  is  too  strong  for  the  French  infantry, 
whose  dan  was  irresistible.  The  Germans  were  completely  knocked 
out  of  time,  first  by  the  destructive  force  of  the  French  artillery 
fire,  and  then  by  the  fury  of  the  infantry  attack.  They  put  up  a 
poor  fight  and  surrendered  in  shoals.  More  than  11,000  prisoners, 
nearly  300  of  whom  were  officers,  fell  into  French  hands,  along  with 
115  guns  which  the  Germans  left  behind  in  their  flight.  The  French 
front  is  now  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  original  position  occupied 
before  the  Crown  Prince  launched  his  offensive  in  the  last  week  of 
February,  1915.  The  gain  of  ground  will  not  make  much  difference 
in  Herr  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  map,  but  General  klangin  has  driven 
another  wedge  into  the  enemy’s  front,  and  his  victory  is  a  convincing 
refutation  of  the  Chancellor’s  claim  to  the  “indestructible  strength” 
of  the  German  Army. 

The  outlook  is  as  bright  at  the  end  of  1916  as  it  was  dark  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  clouds  are  rolling  away,  and  the  horizon 
is  nearly  clear.  The  end  is  not  yet,  but  we  can  see  the  beginning 
of  it.  In  spite  of  the  “  Roumanian  blunder  ”  the  military  situation 
is  everywhere  encouraging.  Our  armies  are  daily  growing  in 
strength,  and  our  leaders  learning  by  experience.  We  mean  to  go 
right,  where  hitherto  we  have  gone  wrong.  The  German  Emperor 
has  approached  us  “delicately,”  but  it  is  too  late.  He  appealed 
to  the  sword,  and  must  bow  to  its  decision.  He  wants,  and  will 
get,  peace  when  he  asks  for  it  on  the  only  terms  to  which  the  Allies 
will  consent.  There  must  be  reparation  for  the  past,  and  safeguards 
for  the  future.  Those  who  urge  us  to  purchase  peace  by  acquiescence 
in  wrong-doing  should  remember  the  fate  of  Saul,  who  condoned  the 
sins  of  Agag  to  “please  the  people.”  His  miserable  end  is  a 
warning  to  all  who  are  weak  where  they  ought  to  be  strong,  and 
who  fail  in  the  duty  which  they  are  called  on  to  perform. 
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